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Vol. L, pp. 287-289.— I have fallen into a serious and 
unfortunate error, in relation to the sexual differences of 
animals, in attempting to explain what seemed to me a 
singular coincidence in the late period of life at which 
the necessary variations have arisen in many cases, and 
the late period at which sexual selection acts. The ex- 
planation given is wholly erroneous, as I have discovered 
by working out an illustration in figures. Moreover, the 
supposed coincidence of period is far from general, and 
is not remarkable ; for, as I have elsewhere attempted 
to show, variations arising early in life have often been 
accumulated through sexual selection, being then com- 
monly transmitted to both sexes. On the other hand, 
variations arising late in life cannot fail to coincide ap- 
proximately in period with that of the process of sexual 
selection. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SbCOKDABT SbXXTAL CHASA.CTBBS OV FiSHBS, AuPHIBI- 

AKS, xnm Bbftiles. 

• 
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Males, Bright Colors and Ornamental Appendages; other Strange 
Characters. — Colors and Appendages acquired by the Males during the 
Breeding-season alone. — ^Fishes with both Sexes brilliantly colored. — 
Protective Colors. — ^The less Conspicuous Colors of the Female cannot 
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tective.— Lizards, Battles of. — Omamentid Appendages.— Strange Dif- 
ferences in Structure between the Sexes. — Colors. — Sexual Differences 
almost as great as with Birds. 

We have now arrived at the great sub-kingdom of the 
Vertebrata, and will commence with the lowest class, 
namely, Fishes. The males of Plagiostomous fishes 
(sharks, rays) and of ChimaDroid fishes are provided with 
claspers which serve to retain the female, like the various 
structures possessed by so many of the lower animals. 
Besides the claspers, the males of many' rays have clus- 
ters of strong sharp spines on their heads, and several 
rows along "the upper outer surface of their pectoral 
fins." These are present in the males of some species, 
which have the other parts of their bodies smooth. They 
20 
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2 SEXUAL SELECTION. [Part IL 

are only temporarily developed during the breeding-sea- 
son ; and Dr. Gtlnther suspects that they are brought into 
action as prehensile organs by the doubling inward and 
downward of the two sides of the body. It is a remark- 
able fact that the females and not the males of some spe- 
cies, as of Maia clavatay have their backs studded with 
large hook-formed spines.* 

Owing to the element which fishes inhabit, little is 
known about their courtship, and not much about their 
battles. The male stickleback ( Gasterosteus leiurua) has 
been described as " mad with delight " when the female 
comes out of her hiding-place and surveys the nest which 
he has made for her. "He darts round her in every 
direction, thep to his accumulated materials for the nest, 
then back again in an instant ; and as she does not ad- 
vance he endeavors to push her with his snout, and then 
tries to pull her by the tail and side-spine to the nest." * 
The males are said to be polygamists ; • they are extraor- 
dinarily bold and pugnacious, while "the females are 
quite pacific.'* Their battles are at times desperate ; " for 
these puny combatants fasten tight on each other for sev- 
eral seconds, tumbling over and over again, until their 
strength appears completely exhausted." With the 
rough-tailed stickleback (6r. trachurua) the males while 
fighting swim round and round each other, biting and en- 
deavoring to pierce each other with their raised lateral 
spines. The same writer adds : * " The bite of these little 
furies is very severe. They also use their lateral spines 

» Yarrell, *Hist. jof British FiBhes/ vol. il 1836, pp. 417, 425, 436. 
Dr. Giinther informs me that the spines in R, clavaia are peculiar to the 
female. » 

• See Mr. R. Warington's interesting articles in * Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist.' Oct. 1862 and Nov. 1866. 

• Noel Humphreys, * River Gardens,' 1867. 

• Loudon's * Mag. of Natural History,' vol iii 1830, p. 331. 
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with such fatal effect, that I have seen one during a bat- 
tle absolutely rip his opponent quite open, so that he sank 
to the bottom and died." When a fish is conquered, " his 
gallant bearing forsakes him ; his gay colors fade away ; 
and he hides his disgrace among his peaceable compan- 
ions, but is for some time the constant object of his con- 
queror's persecution." 

The male salmon is as pugnacious as the little stickle- 
back ; and so is the male trout, as I hear from Dr. Gtln- 
ther. Mrl Shaw saw a violent contest between two male 
salmons which lasted the whole day ; and Mr. R. Buist, 
Superintendent of Fisheries, informs me that he has often 
watched from the bridge at Perth the males driving 
away their rivals while the females were spawning. The 
males " are constantly fighting and tearing each other on 
the spawning-beds, and liiany so injure each other as to 
cause the death of numbers, many being seen swimming 
near the banks of the river in a state of exhaustion, and 
apparently in a dying state." ' The keeper of the Stor- 
montfield breeding-ponAs visited, as Mr. Buist informs m«, 
in June, 1868, the northern Tyne, and found about 300 
dead salmon, all of which with one exception were males ; 
and he was convinced that they had lost their lives by 
fighting. 

The most curious point about the male salmon is that 
during ihe breeding-season, besides a slight change in 
color, "the lower jaw elongates, and a cartilaginous pro- 
jection turns upward from the point, which, when the 
jaws are closed, occupies a deep cavity between " the in- 
termaxillary bones of the upper jaw." * (Figs. 26 and 

» *The Field,' June 29, 1867. For Mr. Shaw's statement, see *Edin. 
burgh Review,' 1843. Another experienced observer (Scrope's *Day8 of 
Salmon Fishing,' p. 60) remarks that the male would, if he could, keep, 
like the stag, all other males away. 

• YarreD, * History of British Fishes,' vol iL 1836, p. 10. 
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27.) In onr Balmon this change of Btmctnre lasts only 
during the breeding-season ; bat in the ScUmo lycaodon 
of Northwestern America the change, as Mr J. K. Lord ^ 




Fie. 96.— Head of male of common salmon {8<dmo ealar) daring the breeding- 
season. 

[TbiB drawing, as well as all the others in the present chapter, hare been ex- 
ecnted by the weH-known artist, Mr. G. Ford, under the kind superintendence 
of Dr. Qflnther, firom specimens in the British Museum]. 

' * The Naturalist in Vancouver's Island,' vol i. 1866, p. 54. 
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believes, is permanent and best marked in the older males 
which have previously ascended the rivors. In these old. 
males the jaws become developed into immense hook-like 





Fio. S7.— Head of female salmon. 

projections, and the teeth grow into regular fangs, often 
more than half an inch in length. With the European 
salmon, according to Mr. Lloyd," the temporary hook-like 
structure serves to strengthen and protect the jaws, when 

^ * Scandinayian Adventures/ vol i. 1854, pp. 101, 104. 
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one male charges another with wonderful violence ; but 
the greatly developed teeth of the male American salmon 
may be compared with the tusks of many male mammals, 
and they indicate an offensive rather than a protective 
purpose. 

The salmon is not the only fish in which the teeth 
differ in the two sexes. This is the case with many rays. 
In the thombjick {Baia clavata) the adult male has sharp, 
pointed teeth, directed backward, while those of the fe- 
male are broad and flat, forming a pavement; so that 
these teeth differ in the two sexes of the same species 
more than is usual in distinct genera of the same family. 
The teeth of the male become sharp only when he i^ 
adult : while young they are broad and flat like those of 
the female. As so frequently occurs with secondary sex- 
ual characters, both sexes of some species of rays, for in- 
stance M, batis, possess, ^hen adult, sharp, pointed teeth ; 
and here a character, proper to and primarily gained by 
the male, appears to have been transmitted to the off- 
spring of both sexes. The teeth are likewise pointed in 
both sexes of JR. maculata^ but only when completely 
adult ; the males acquiring them at an earlier age than the 
females. We shall hereafter meet with analogous cases 
with certain birds, in which the male acquires the plu- 
mage common to both adult sexes, at a somewhat earlier 
age than the female. With other species of rays the 
males even when old never possess sharp teeth, and con- 
sequently both sexes when adult are provided with broad, 
flat teeth, like those of the young, and of the mature fe- 
males of the above-mentioned species.* As the rays are 
bold, strong, and voracious fishes, we may suspect that the 
males require their sharp teeth for fighting with their 
rivals; but as they possess many parts modified and 

• See Yarreirs account of the Rays in his * Hist, of British Fishes,' 
\rol ii. 1836, p. 416, with an excellent figure, and pp. 422, 482. 
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adapted for the prehension of the female, it is possible 
that their teeth may be used for this purpose. 

In regard to size, M. Carbonnier " maintains that with 
almost all fishes the female is larger than the male ; and 
Dr. Gtlnther does not know of a single instance in which 
the male is actually larger than the female. With some 
Cyprinodonts the male is not even half as large as the 
female. As with many kinds of fishes, the males habitu- 
ally fight together; it is surprising that they have not 
g&ierally become through the eflfects of sexual selection 
larger and stronger than the females. The males suffer 
from their small size, for according to M. Carbonnier they 
are liable to be devoured by the females of their own spe- 
cies when carnivorous, and no doubt by other species. 
Increased size must be in some manner of more impor- 
tance to the females, than strength and size are to the 
males for fighting with other males ; and this perhaps is 
to allow of the production of a vast number of ova. 

In many species the male alone is ornamented with 
bright colors; or these are much brighter in the male 
than in the female. The male, also, is sometimes provided 
with appendages which appear to be of no more use to him 
for the ordinary purposes of life than are the tail-feathers 
to the peacock. I am indebted for most of the following 
facts to the great kindness of Dr. Gtlnther. There is rea- 
son to suspect that many tropical fishes differ sexually in 
color and structure; and there are some striking cases 
with our British fishes. The male CaUionymus lyra has 
been called the gemmeous dragonet " from its brilliant, 
gem-like colors." Wlien freshly taken from the sea the 
body is yellow of various shades, striped and spotted witlw 
vivid blue on the head; the dorsal fins are pale brown 
with dark longitudinal bands ; the ventral, caudal, and 
anal fins being bluish-black. The female, or sordid drag* 

" As quoted in * The Farmer,* 1868, p. 369. 
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onet, was considered by Linnaeus and by many subse- 
quent naturalists as a distinct species; it is of a dingy 



Fig. 88.— Canionymos Ijra. Upper tgnre^ male ; lower flgrnre, female. 

reddish-brown, with the dorsal fin brown and the other 
fins white. The sexes differ also in the proportional size 
of the head and mouth, and in the position of the eyes ; " 
but the most striking difference is the extraordinary elon- 
gation in the m^le (Fig. 28) of the dorsal fin* The young 
males resemble, in stnicture and color, the adult females. 
Throughout the genus Callionymus," the male is gener- 

" I have drawn up this description from Tarrell's * British Fishes,' 
vol i. 1836, pp. 261, 266. 

" * Catalogue of Acanth. Fishes in the British Museum/ by Dr. 
Giinther, 1861, pp. 188-151. 
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ally much more brightly spotted than the female, and in 
several species, not only the dorsal, but- the anal fin of the 
male, is much elongated. 

The male of the CotPus scorpius^ or sea-scorpion, is 
more slender and smaller than the female. There is also 
a great difference in color between thenL It is difficult, 
as Mr. Lloyd" remarks, "for any one, who has not seen 
this fish during the spawning-season, when its hues are 
brightest, to conceive the admixture of briUiant colors 
with which it, in other respects so ill-favored, is at that 
time adorned." Both sexes of the Labrua miaetuSy al- 
though very different in color, are beautiful; the male 
being orange with bright-blue stripes, and the female 
bright-red with some black spots on the back. 

In the very distinct family of the Cyprinodontidae^- 
inhabitants of the fresh waters of foreign lands — ^the sexes 
sometimes differ much in various characters. In the male 
of the Moilienesia petenensia,^* the dorsal fin is greatly 
developed, and is niarked with a row of large, round, ocel- 
lated, bright-colored spots; while the same fin in the fe- 
male is smaller, of a different shape, and marked only with 
irregularly-curved brown spots. In the male the basal 
margin of the anal fin is also a little produced and dark- 
colored. In the male of an allied form, the J^iphophorua . 
SkUerii (Fig. 29), the inferior margin of the anal fin is 
developed into a long filament, which is striped, as I hear 
from Dr. Gunther, with bright colors. This filament does 
not contain any muscles, ^nd apparently cannot be of any 
direct use to the fish. As in the case of the Callionyinns, 
the males while young resemble in color and structure the 
adult females. Sexual differences such as these may be 

" * Game Birds of Sweden,'* etc., 1867, p. 466. 

" With respect to this and the following species I am indebted to Dp. 
GUnther for information ;. see also his paper on the Fishes of Centra] 
America, in * Transact. Zoolog. Soc' toL yI 1868, p. 486. 
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strictly compared with those which arc so frequent with 
gallinaceous birds." 



Fig. 29.— XiphophoniB Hellerii. Upper flgare, male; lower flgnre, female. 

In a siluroid fish, inhabiting the fresh waters'of S6uth 
America, namely the PUcostomus harhatus " (Fig. 30), 
the male has its mouth and interoperculum fringed with a 
beard of stiff hairs, of which the female shows hardly a 
trace. These hairs are of the nature of scales. In another 
species of the same genus, soft flexible tentacles project 
from the front part of the head of the male, which are 
absent in the female. These tentacles are prolongations 
of the true skin, and therefore^re not homologous with 
the stiff hairs of the former species ; but it can hardly be 
doubted that both serve the same purpose. What this 
purpose may be it is difficult to conjecture; ornament 
does not here seem probable, but we can hardly suppose 

>5 Dr. Gunther makes this remark : * Catalogue of Fishes in the Brit- 
ish Museum/ vol. iii. 1861, p. 141. 

^^ See Dr. GUnther on this genus, in *Proc. Zoolog. Soc.' 1868, p. 232. 
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Fio. 80.— PlecoBtomus barbatus. Upper figure, head of male ; lower fignfe, female. 
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that stiff hairs and flexible filaments can be useful in any 
ordinary way to the males alone. The M<ynAicarUhm 
gcopasy which was shown to me in the British Museum by 
Dr. Gtinth^r, presents a nearly analogous case. The male 
has a cluster of stiff^ straight spines, like those of a comb, 
on the sides of the tail; and these in a specimen six inches 
long were nearly an inch and a half in length ; the female 
has on the same place a cluster of bristles, which may be 
compared with those of a tooth-brush. In another species, 
the M. peroniiy the male has a brush like that possessed 
by the female of the last species, while the sides of the 
tail in the female are smooth. In some other species the 
same part of the tail can be perceived to be a little rough- 
ened in the male and perfectly smooth in the female ; and 
lastly, in others, both sexes have smooth- sides. In that 
strange monster, the Chimoera monstrosa^ the male has a 
hook-shaped bone on the top of the head, directed for- 
ward, with its rounded end covered with sharp spines ; in 
the female " this crown is altogether absent," but what its 
use may be is utterly unknown." 

The structures as yet referred to are permanent in the 
male after he has arrived at maturity; but with some 
Blennies and in another allied genus ^' a crest is developed 
on the head of the male only during the breeding-season, 
and their bodies at the same time become more brightly- 
colored. There can be little doubt that this crest serves 
as a temporary sexual ornament, for the female does not 
exhibit a trace of it. In other species of the same genus 
both sexes possess a crest, and in at least one species 
neither sex is thus provided. In this case and in that of 
the MonacanthuSj'we have good instances to how great 
an extent the sexual characters of closely-allied forms may 

"F. Buckland, in *Land and Water,' July, 1868, p. 877, with a 
figare. 

>• Dr. Gunther, 'Catalogue of Fishes,' ToL4il pp. 221, ^4a 
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differ. In many of the GfaromidiB, for instance, in Geo* 
phagus and especially in Oichla, the males, as I hear from 
Prof Agassiz,*' have a conspicuous protuberance on the 
forehead, which is wholly wanting in the females and in 
the young males. Prof Agassiz adds : ^^ I have often 
obserred these fishes at the time of spawning when the 
protuberance is largest, and at other seasons when it is 
totally wanting and the two sexes show no difference 
whsitever in the outline of the profile of the head. I never 
oould ascertain that it subserves any special function, and 
the Indians on the Amazons know nothing about its use." 
These protuberances in their periodical appearance resem* 
ble the fleshy caruncles on the heads of certain birds; 
but whether they serve as CHmaments must remain at 
present doubtful. • 

The males of those fishes, which differ permanently in 
color from the females, often become more brilliant, as I 
hear from Pro£ Agassiz and Dr. GUnther, during thci 
breeding-season. This is likewise the case with a multi« 
tude of fishes, the sexes of which at all other seasons of 
the year are identical in color. The tench, roach, and , 
perch, may be given as instances. The male salmon at 
this season is *' marked on the cheeks with orange-colored 
stripes, which gave it the appearance of a Labrus, and 
the body partakes of a golden-orange tinge. The females 
are dark in color, and are commonly called blackfish." ** 
An analogous and even greater change takes place with 
the ScUmo eriox^ or bull-trout ; the males of the char (/S, 
tembla) are likewise at this season rather brighter in 
color than the females.*' The colors of the pike {Esox r^ 

" See also * A Journey in Brazil,' by Prof, and Mre. Agassiz, 1868j 
p. 220. 

«• YarreU, ^British Fishes,' toL il 1836, pp. 10, 12, 86. 

*i W. Thompson, in * Annals and Mag. of Nat History,' toI tI 1841, 
p. 440. 
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ticulaticfi)^ of the United States, especially of the male, 
become, during the breeding-season, exceedingly intense, 
brilliant, and iridescent." Another striking instance out 
of many is afforded by the male stickleback ( Gasterosteus 
leiuru8\ which is described by Mr. Warington," as being 
then " beautiful beyond description." The back and eyes 
of the female are simply brown, and the belly white. The 
eyes of the male, on the other hand, are " of the most 
splendid green, having a metallic lustre like the green 
feathers of some humming-birds. The throat and belly 
are of a bright crim'son, the back 6f an ashy-green, and 
the whole fish appears as though it were somewhat trans- 
lucent, and glowed with an internal incandescence." 
After the breeding-season these colors all change, the 
throat and belly become of a paler red, the back more 
green, and the glowing tints subside. 

That with fishes there exists some close relation be- 
tween their colors and their sexual functions we can clearly 
see — firstly, from the adult males of certain species being 
differently colored from the females, and often much more 
^ brilliantly; secondly, from the same males, while im- 
mature, resembling the mature females ; and, lastly, from 
the males, even of those species which at all other time^ 
of the year are identical in color with the females, often 
acquiring brilliant tints during the spawning-season. We 
know that the males are ardent in their courtship, and 
sometimes fight desperately together. If we may assume 
that the females have the power of exerting a choice and 
of selecting the more highly-ornamented males, all the 
above facts become intelligible through the principle of 
sexual selection. On the other hand, if the females ha- 
bitually deposited and left their ova to be fertilized- by the 
first male which chanced to approach, this fact would be 

2s < The American Agriottlturist,' 1868, p. 100. 
«» ' Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist.' Oct. 1862. 
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fatal to the efficiency of sexual selection ; for there could 
be no choice of a partner. But, as far as is known, the 
female never willingly spawns except in the close presence 
of a male, and the male never fertilizes the ova except in 
the close presence of a female. It is obviously difficult to 
obtain direct evidence with respect to female fishes select: 
ing their partners. An excellent observer,'* who carefully 
watched the spawning of minnows ( Cypriwus phoxinus)^ 
remarks that owing to the males, which were ten times as 
numerous as the females, crowding closely round them, he 
could " speak only doubtfully on their operations. When 
» female came among a number of males they immediately 
pursued her ; if she was not ready for shedding her spawn, 
she made a precipitate retreat ; but if she was ready, she 
came boldly in among them,, and was immediately pressed 
closely by a male on each side ; and when they had been 
in that situation a short time, were superseded by other 
two, who wedged themselves in between them and the 
female, who appeared to treat all her lovers with the same 
kindness." Notwithstanding this last statement, I can- 
not, from the several previous considerations, give up the 
belief that the males which are the most attractive to the . 
females, from their brighter colors or other ornaments,, 
are commonly preferred by them ; and that the males have 
thus been rendered more beautiful in the course of ages. 

We have next to inquire whether this view can be ex- 
tended, through the law of the equal transmission of char- 
acters to both sexes, to those groups in which the males 
and females are brilliant in the samewor nearly the same 
degree and manner. In such a genus as Labrus, which 
includes some of the most splendid fishes in the world, for 
instance, the Peacock Labrus (X. pavo)^ described,'* with 

"Loudon's *Mag. of Nat. Hist' vol. v. 1832, p. 681. 
" Bory de Saint- Vincent, in * Diet. Class. d'Hist. Nat.* torn. vx. 182ft, 
p. 151. 
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pardonable exaggeration, as formed of polished scales of 
gold encrusting lapiB-lazoli, rabies, sapphires, emeralds, 
and amethysts, we may, with much probability, accept 
this belief; for we have s^n that the sexes in at least one 
speties differ greatly in color. \^th some fishes, as with 
many of the lowest animals, splendid colors may be the 
direct result of the nature of their tissues, and of the sur- 
rounding conditions, without any aid from selection. The 
gold-fish ( Qyprinits antrcUas), judging from the analogy 
of the golden variety of the common carp, is, perhaps, a 
case in point,, as it may owe its splendid colors to a single 
abrupt variation, due to the conditions to which this fisiv 
has been subjected under confinement. It is, however, 
more probable that these colors have been intensified 
through artificial selection, as this species has been care- 
fully bred in China from a remote period." Under nat- 
ural conditions it does not seem probable that beings so 
highly organized as fishes, and which live under such com- 
plex relations, should become brilliantly colored without 
suffering some evil, or receiving some benefit, from so 
great a change, and consequently without the intervention 
of natural selection. 

What, then, must we conclude in regard to the many 
fishes, bbth sexes of which are splendidly colored ? Mr. 
Wallace*^ believes.that the species which frequent reefs, 

^ Owing to some remarks on this subject, made in my work * On the 
Variation of Aiifimals under Domestication,' Mr. W. F. Mayers (* Chinese 
Not&9 and Queries,^ Aug. liB68, p. 123) has searched the ancient Chinese 
encyclopsediss. He findS that gold-fish were first reared in confinement 
during the Sung Dynasty, which commenced a. d. 960. tn the year 1129 
these fishes abounded. In another place it is said that since the year 
1548 there has been " produced at Hang-Chow a variety called the fire- 
fish, from its intensely red color. It is universally admired, and there is 
not a household where it is not cultivated, in rivalry as to its color^ and 
as a source of profit." 

•^ * Westminster Review,' July, 1867, p. 1, 
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where corals and other brightly-colored organisms abound, 
are bristly colored in order to escape detection by their 
enemies ; but according to my recollection they were thus 
rendered highly conspicuous. In the fresh-waters of the 
Tropics there are no brilliantly-colored corals or other od 
ganisms for the fishes to resemble ; yet many species iii 
the Amazons are beautifully ^colored, and many of the car* 
niyorous Cyprinidse in India are ornamented with ^ bright 
longitudinal lines of various tints," *• Mr. McClelland, in 
describing these fishes goes so far as to suppose that the 
peculiar brilliancy of their colors " serves as " a better 
mark for king-fishers, terns, and other birds which are 
destined to keep the number of these fishes in check ; '' 
but at the present day few naturalists will admit that any 
animal has been made conspicuous as an aid to its own 
destruction. It is possible that certain fishes may have 
been rendered conspicuous in order to warn birds and 
beasts of prey (as explained when treating of caterpillars) 
that they were unpalatable; but it is not, I believe, 
known that any fish, at least any fresh-water fish, is re- 
jected from being distasteful to fish-devouring animals. 
On the whole, the most probable view in regard to the 
fishes, of which both sexes are brilliantly colored, is that 
their colors have been acquired by the noiales as a sexual 
ornament, and have been transferred in an equal or nearly 
equal degree to the other sex. 

We have now to consider whether, when the male dif* 
fers in a marked manner from the female in color or in 
other ornaments, he alone has been modified, with the 
variations inherited only by his male offspring ; or whether 
the female has been specially modified and rendered incon- 
spicuous for the sake of protection, such modifications be- 
ing inherited only by the females. It is impossible to 

" *♦ Indian CyprinidsB," by Mr. J, McClelland, * Asiatic Researches,' 
ToL six. part ii. 1839, p. 280. 
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doubt that color has been acquired by many fishes as a 
protection : no one can behold the speckled upper surface 
of a flounder, and overlook its resemblance to the sandy 
bed of the sea on which it lives. One of the most striking 
instances ever recorded of an animal gaining protection 
by its color (as far as can be judged in preserved speci- 
mens) and by its form, is thart given by Dr. Gtlnther*" of 
a pipe-fish, which, with its reddish streaming filaments, is 
hardly distinguishable from the sea-weed to which it 
clings with its prehensile taiL But the question now 
under consideration is, whether the females alone have 
been modified for this object. Fishes offer valuable evi- 
dence on this head. We can see that one sex will not be 
modified through natural selection for the sake of protec- 
tion more than the other, supposing both to vary, unless 
one sex is exposed for a longer period to danger, or has 
less power of escaping from such danger than the other 
sex; and it does not appear that with fishes the sexes 
differ in these respects. As far as there is any difference, 
the males, from being generally of smaller size, and from 
wandering more about, are exposed to greater danger 
than the females ; and yet, when the sexes differ, the 
males are almost always the most conspicuously colored. 
The ova are fertilized immediately after being deposited, 
and when this process lasts for several days, as in the case 
of the salmon," the female, during the whole time, is at- 
tended by the male. After the ova are fertilized they are, 
in most cases, left unprotected by both parents, so that 
the males and females, as far as oviposition is concerned, 
are equally exposed to danger, and both are equally im- 
portant for the production of fertile ova; consequently 
the more or less brightly-colored individuals of either sex 
would be equally liable to be destroyed or preserved, and 

'» *Proc. Zoolog. Soc* 1865, p. 327, pis. xiv., xv. 
» Yarrell, * British Fishes,' vol. ii p. 11. 
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both would have an equal influence on the colors of their 
offspring or the race. 

Certain fishes, belonging to several families, make 
nests ; and some of these fishes take care of their young 
when hatched. Both sexes of the brightly-colored Creni- 
labrus massa and fttelops work together in building their 
nests with sea-weed, shells, etc." But the males of cer- 
tain fishes do all the work, and afterward take exclusive 
charge of the young. This is the case with the dull-col- 
ored gobies,*' in which the sexes are not known to differ 
m color, and likewise with the sticklebacks (Gasterosteus), 
in which the males become brilliantly colored during the 
spawning-season. The male of the smooth-tailed stickle- 
back ( (x. leiuncs) performs during a long time the duties 
of a nui'se with exemplary care and vigilance, and is con- 
tinually employed in gently leading back the young to 
the nest when they stray too far. He courageously drives 
away all enemies, including the females of hia own spe- 
cies. It would indeed be no small relief to the male if 
the female, after depositing her eggs, were iinmediately 
devoured by some enemy, for he is forced incessantly to 
drive her from the nest." 

The males of certain other fishes inhabiting South 
America and Ceylon, and belonging to two distinct or- 
ders, have the extraordinary habit of hatching the eggs 
laid by the females within. their mouths or branchial cavi- 
ties." With the Amazonian species which follow this 
habit, the males, as I am informed by the kindness of 

" According to the observations of M. Gerbe ; see Giinther's * Record 
of Zoolog. Literature,* 1866, p. 194. 

«3 Cuvier, * R^gne Animal,' vol. il 1829, p. 242. 

^ See Mr. Warington's most interesting description of the habits of 
the Gasterosteus leiuruSy in * Annals and Mag. of Nat Hist.' Nov. 1855. 

8* Prof. Wyman, in' *Proc. Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist.' Sept. 15, 1857. 
Also, W. Turner, in * Journal of Anatomy and Phys.' Nov. 1, 1866, p. 78. 
Dr. Gunther has likewise described other cases. 
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Pro£ Agassiz, '' not only are generally brighter than the 
females, but the difference is greater at the spawningHsea- 
son than at any other time." The species of Geophagus 
act in the same manner ; and in this genus, a conspicaous 
protuberance becomes developed on the forehead of the 
males during the breedingnseason. With the various spe- 
cies of Chromids, as Pro£ Agassiz likewise informs me, 
sexual differences in color may be observed, *' whether 
they lay their eggs in the water among aquatic plants, or 
deposit them in holes, leaving them to come out without 
further care, or build shallow nests in the river-mud, over 
which they sit, as our Promotis does. It ought also to be 
observed that these sitters are among the brightest spe- 
cies in their respective families ; for instance, Hygrogonus 
is bright green, with large black ocelli, encircled with the 
most brilliant red.*' WhethcF with all the species of 
Chromids it is the male alone which sits on the eggs i» 
not known. It is, however, manifest that the fact of the 
eggs being protected or unprotected, has had little or no 
influence on the differences in color between the sexes. 
It is further manifest, in all the cases in which the males 
take exclusive charge of the nests and young, that the 
destruction of the brighter-colored males would be far 
more influential on the character of the race, than the de- 
struction of the brighter-colored females ; for the death 
of the male during the period of incubation or nursing 
would entail the death of the young, so that these could 
not inherit his peculiarities ; yet, in many of these very cases 
the males are more conspicuously colored than the females. 
In most of the Lophobranchii (Pipe-fish, Hippocampi, 
etc.) the males have either marsupial sacks or hemispheri- 
cal depressions on the abdomen, in which the ova laid by 
the female are hatched. The males also show great at- 
tachment to their young." The sexes do not commonly 
» YarreD, *Hiflt of British Fishes/ toL il 1836, pp. 829, 888. 
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differ much in color; but Dr. Gtlnther belieyes that the 
male Hippocampi are rather brighter than the females. 
The genus Solenostoma, however, offers a very curious ex- 
ceptional case,'* for the female is much more vividly col- 
ored and spotted than the male, and she alone has a mar- 
supial sack and hatches the eggs ; so that the female of 
Solenostoma differs from all the other Lophobranchii in 
this latter respect, and from almost all other fishes, in 
being more brightly colored than the male. It is improb- 
able that this remarkable double inversion of character 
in the female should be an accidental coincidence. As the 
males of several fishes which take exclusive charge of the 
eggs and young are more brightly colored than the fe- 
males, and as here the female Solenostoma takes the same 
charge and is brighter than the male, it might be argued 
that the conspicuous colors of the sex which is the most 
important of the two for the welfare of the offspring must 
serve, in some manner, as a protection. But from the 
multitude of fishes, the males of which are either perma- 
nently or periodically brighter than the females, but 
whose life is not at all more important than that of the 
female for the welfare of the species, this view can hardly 
be maintained. When we treat of birds we shall meet 
with analogous cases in which there has been a complete 
inversion of the usual attributes of the two sexes, and we 
shall then give what appears to be the probable explana- 
tion, namely, that the males have selected the more at- 
tractive females, instead of the latter having selected, in 
accordance with the usual rule throughout the animal 
kingdom, the more attractive males. 

On the whole, we may conclude that, with most fishes, 
in which the sexes differ in color or in other ornamental 

^ Dr. Gunther, since publishing an account of this species in * The 
Fishes of Zanzibar,' by Colonel Playfair, 1866, p. 187, has reexamined 
the specimens, and has given me the above information. 
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characters, the males originally varied, with their varia- 
tions transmitted to the same sex, and accumulated 
through sexual selection by attracting or exciting the fe- 
males. In many cases, however, such characters have 
been transferred, either partially or completely, to the 
females. In other cases, again, both sexes have been col- 
ored alike for the sake of protection ; but in no instance 
does it appear that the female alone has had her colors or 
other characters specially modified for this purpose. 

The last point which need be noticed is that in many 
parts of the world fishes are known to make peculiar 
noises, which are described in some cases as being musi- 
cal. Very little has been ascertained with respect to the 
means by which such sounds are produced, and even less 
about their purpose. The drumming of the TJmbrinas in 
the European seas is said to be audible from a depth of 
twenty fathoms. The fishermen of Rochelle assert " that 
the males alone make the noise during the spawning-time ; 
and that it is possible, by imitating it, to take them with- 
out bait," " If this statement is trustworthy, we have an 
instance in this, the lowest class of the Vertebrata, of 
what we shall find prevailing throughout the other verte- 
brate classes, and which prevails, as we have already seen, 
with insects and spiders ; namely, that vocal and in^ru- 
mental sounds so commonly serve as a love-call or as a 
love-charm, that the power of producing them was proba- 
bly first developed in connection with the propagation of 
the species. 

AMPHIBIAlSrS. 

Vrodela. — ^First for the tailed amphibians. The sexes 
of salamanders or newts often differ much both in color 
and structure. In some species prehensile claws are de- 
veloped on the fore-legs of the males during the breeding- 

^ The Rev. 0. Kingsley, in * Nature,' May, 1870, p. 40. 
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season ; and at this season in the male Triton palmipes 
the hind-feet are provided with a swimming web, which is 
almost completely absorbed during the winter ; so that 
their feet then resemble those of the female.'® This struct- 




Fio. 81.— Triton cri8tatnB*(half natnral size, iVom Beirs 'British Eeptiles'). 
Upper flgnre, male during the breeding-season ; lower figure, female. 

ure no doubt aids the male in his eager search and pursuit 
of the female. With our common newts (Triton puno- 
tatiLB and cristatvs) a deep, much indented crest is devel- 
oped along the back and tail of the male during the breed- 
ing-season, being absorbed during the winter. It is not 
furnished, as Mr. St. George Mivart informs me, with 
muscles, and therefore cannot be used for locomotion. 
As dui'ing the season of courtship it becomes edged with 
bright colors, it serves, there can hardly be a doubt, as a 
masculine ornament. In many species the body presents 
strongly-contrasted though lurid tints ; and these become 
more vivid during the breeding-season. The male, for 
instance, of our common little newt (Triton punctdtits) is 
" brownish gray above, passing into yellow beneath, which 

»Bcll, "History of British Reptiles," 2d edit. 1849, rp 15C -159 
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in the spring becomes a rich bright orange, mariced erery* 
vhere with tound dark spots.'' The edge of the crest 
also is then tipped with bright red or violet. The female 
is usually of a yellowish-brown color with scattered brown 
dots ; and the lower surface is often quite plain.*' The 
young are obscurely tinted. The ova are fertilized during 
the act of deposition and are not subsequently tended by 
either parent. We may therefore conclude that the males 
acquired their strongly-marked colors and ornamental ap- 
pendages through sexual selection; these being trans- 
mitted either to the male offspring alone or to both sexes. 
Anura or Bdtraohia. — ^With many frogs and toads 
the colors evidently serve as a protection, such as the 
brigh^green tints of tree-frogs and the obscure mot- 
tled shades of many terrestrial species. The most con- 
spicuously-colored toad which I ever saw, namely, the 
Phryniscua nigricans y^'* had the whole upper surface of the 
body as black as ink, with the soles of the feet and parts 
of the abdomen spotted with the brightest vermilion. It 
crawled about the bare sandy or open grassy plains of La 
Plata under a scorching sun, and could not fail to catch 
the eye of every passing creature. These colors may be 
beneficial by making this toad known to all birds of prey 
as a nauseous niouthful ; tor it is familiar to every one 
that these animals emit a poisonous secretion, which 
causes the mouth of a dog to froth, as if attacked by hy- 
drophobia. I was the more struck with the conspicuous 
colors of this toad, as close by I found a lizard {Ftoctotre- 
tus muUimacukUics) which, when frightened, flattened its 
body, closed its eyes, and then from its mottled tints 
could hardly be distinguishable from the surrounding 
sand. 

» Bell, ibid. pp. 146, 161. 

^ * Zoology of the Voyage of the "Beagle," » 1848. "Reptiles," bv 
Mr. Bell, p. 49. 
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With respect to sexual differences of color, Dr. Gtln- 
ther knows of no striking instance with frogs or toads ; 
yet h^ can often distinguish the male from the female, by 
the tints of the former being a little more intense. Nor 
does Dr. GtLnther know of any striking difference in ex- 
ternal structure between the sexes, excepting the promi- 
nences which become developed during the breeding-sea- 
son on the front-legs of the male, by which 4)e is enabled 
to hold the female. The Megalophrt/8 montana*^ (F%- 
82) offers th^ best case of a certain amount of structural 
difference between the sexes ; for in the male the tip of the 
nose and the eyelids are produced into triangular flaps of 
skin, and there is a little black tubercle on the back — 
characters which are absent, or only feebly developed, in 
the females. It is suq^rising that frogs and toads should 
not have acquired more strongly-marked sexual differ- 
ences ; for, though cold-blooded, their passions are strong. 
Dr. Gtlnther informs me that he has several times found 
an unfortunate female toad dead and smothered from hav- 
ing been so closely embraced by three or four males. 

These animals, however, offer one interesting sexual 
difference, namely, in the musical powers possessed by the 
males ; but to speak of music, when applied to the discord- 
ant and overwhelming sounds emitted by male bull-frogs 
and some other species, seems, according to our taste, a 
singularly inappropriate expression. Nevertheless certain 
frogs sing in a decidedly pleasing manner. Near Rio de 
Janeiro I used often to sit in the evening to listen to a 
number of little Hylae, which, perched on blades of grass 
close to the water, sent forth sweet chirping notes in har- 
mony. The various sounds are emitted chiefly by the 
males during the breeding-season, as in the case of the 
croaking of our common frog.*' In accordance with this 

*» * The Reptiles of India,' by Dr. A. Gunther, Ray Soc. 1864, p. 413. 
^ BeU, 'History of British Reptilep/ 1849, p. 93. 
21 
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fact the vocal organs of the males are more highly de- 
veloped than those of the females. In some genera the 
males alone are provided with sacs which open into the 
larynx." For instance, in the edible frog {Bana eaculen- 
ta) " the sacs are peculiar to the males, and become, when 
filled with air in the act of croaking, large globular blad- 




Fie. 83.— MegalophiyB montana. The two left-hand llgares, the male ; the two 
right-hand flgaree, the female. 

ders, standing out one on each side of the head, near the 
corners of the mouth." The croak of the male is thus 
rendered exceedingly powerful ; while that of the female 
is only a slight groaning noise." The vocal organs differ 
considerably in structure in the several genera of the 
family ; and their development in all cases may be attrib- 
uted to sexual selection. 

Reptiles. 
Chdonia, — ^Tortoises and turtles do not offer well- 
marked sexual differences. In some species, the tail of 

*» J. Bishop, in * Todd's Cyclop, of Anat. and Phys.' vol iv. p. 1603. 
** Bell, ibid. pp. 112-114. 
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the male is longer than that of the female. In some, the 
plastron or lower surface of the shell of the male is slight- 
ly concave in relation to the back of the female. The 
male of the mud-turtle of the United States ( Chrysemys 
picta) has claws on its front-feet twice as long as those 
of the female ; and these are used when the sexes unite.** 
With the huge tortoise of the Galapagos Islands {I'estudo 
nigra) the males are said to grow to a larger size than 
the females: during the pairing-season, and at no other 
time, the male utters a hoarse, bellowing noise, which can 
be heard at the distance of more than a hundred yards ; 
the female, on the other hand, never uses her voice.** 

Crocodilia. — ^The sexes apparently do not differ in 
color ; nor do I know that the males fight togetfier, 
though this is probable, for some kinds make a prodi 
gious display before the females. Bartram*^ describes the 
male alligator as striving to win the female by splashing 
and roaring in the midst of a lagoon, " swollen to an ex- 
tent ready to burst, with his head and tail lifted up, he 
spins or twirls round on the surface of the water, like an 
Indian chief rehearsing his feats of war." During the sea- 
son of love, a musky odor is emitted by the submaxillary 
glands of the crocodile, and pervades their haunts.*' 

Ophidia. — ^I have little to say about Snakes. Dr. 
Gtlnther informs me that the males are always smaller 
than the females, and generally have longer and slenderer 
tails ; but he knows of no other difference in external 
structure. In regard to color, Dr. Gtlnther can almost al- 
ways distinguish the male from the female by his more 

^ Mr. G. J. Maynard, * The American Naturalist,* Dec. 1869, p. 655. 
*• See my * Journal of Researches during the Voyage of the ** Bea- 
gle,"' 1846, p. 884. 

« * Travels through Carolina,' etc., 1791, p. 128. 

^ Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' vol i. 1866, p. 616. 
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Btrongly-pronounced tints ; thus the black zigzag band on 
the back of the male English viper is more distinctly de- 
fined than in the female. The difference is much plainer 
in the Rattlesnakes of North America, the male of which, 
as the keeper in the Zoological Gardens showed ire, can 
instantly be distinguished from the female by having more 
lurid yellow about its whole body. In South Africa the 
Bucephalus capenais presents an analogous difference, for 
the female " is never so fully variegated with yellow on 
the sides, as the male." " Tlie male of the Indian Dipsaa . 
cynodon^ on the other hand, is blackish-brown, with the 
belly partly black, while the female is reddish or yellowish- 
olive with the belly either uniform yellowish or marbled 
with black. In the Trag^pa dispar of the same country, 
the male is bright green, and the female bronze-colored." 
No doubt the colors of some snakes serve as a protection, 
as the green tints of tree-snakes and the various mottled 
shades of the species which live in sandy places ; but it is 
doubtful whether the colors of many kinds, for instance 
of the common English snake or viper, serve to conceal 
them ; and this is still more doubtful with the many for- 
eign species which are colored with extreme elegance. 

During the breeding-season their anal scent-glands are 
in active function ; " and so it is with the same glands in 
lizards, and as we have seen with the submaxillaiy glands 
of crocodiles. As the males of most animals search for 
the females, these odoriferous glands probably serve to 
excite or charin the female, rather than to guide her to the 
spot where the male may be found." Male snakes, though 

*• Sir Andrew Smith, * Zoolog. of South Africa: Reptilia/ 1849, pi. x. 

» Dr. A. GUnther, * Reptiles of British India,' Ray Soc. 1864, pp. 304, 
308. 

" Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' vol. i. 1866, p. 616. 

•'The celebrated botanist Schleiden incidentally remarks (*Ueber 
den Parwinismus: Unsere Zcit,' 1869, s. 269), that Rattlesnakes use 
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appearing so sluggish, are amoroas ; for many have been 
observed crowding round the same female, and even round 
the dead body of a female. They are not known to fight 
together from rivalry. Their intellectual powers are high- 
er than might have been anticipated. An excellent ob- 
server in Ceylon, Mr. E. Layard," saw a Cobra thrust its 
head through a narrow hole and swallow a toad. ^' With 
this encumbrance he could not withdraw himself; finding 
this, he reluctantly disgorged the precious morsel, which 
began to move off; this was too much for snake philoso- 
phy to bear, and the toad was again seized, and again. was 
the snake, after violent efforts to escape, compelled to part 
with its prey. This time, however, a lesson had been 
learned, and the toad was seized by one leg, withdrawn, 
and then swallowed in triumph." 

It does not, however, follow because snakes have some 
reasoning power and strong passions, that they should 
likewise be endowed with sufficient taste to admire bril- 
liant colors in their partners, so as to lead to the adorn- 
ment of the species through sexual selection. Neverthe- 
less, it is difficulty to account in any other manner for the 
extreme beauty of certain species; for instance, of the 
coral-snakes of South America, which are of a rich red 
with black and yellow transverse bands. I well remember 
how much surprise I felt at the beauty of the first coral- 
snake which I saw gliding across a path in Brazil. Snakes 
colored in this peculiar manner, as Mr. Wallace states on 
the authority of Dr. Gdnther," are found nowhere else in 

their rattles ea a sexual call, by which the two sexes find each other. I 
do not know whether this suggestion rests on any direct observations. 
These snakes pair in the Zoological Gardens, but the keepers have never 
observed that they use their rattles at this season more than at any 
other. 

*• "Rambles in Ceylon," * Annals and Mag. of Nat Hist* 2d series 
rol ix. 1852, p. 838. 

»* * Westminster Review,' July 1, 1867, p. 82. 
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the world except in South America, and here no less than 
four genera occur. One of these, Elaps, is venomous ; a 
second and widely-distinct genus is doubtfully venomous, 
and the two others are quite harmless. The species be- 
longing to these distinct genera inhabit the same districts, 
and are so like each other, that no one ^^ but a naturalist 
would distinguish the harmless from the poisonous kinds." 
Hence, as Mr. Wallace believes, the innocuous kinds have 
probably acquired their colors as a -protection, on the 
principle of imitation; for they would natur&Uy be 
thought dangerous by their enemies. The cause, how- 
ever, of the bright colors of the venomous Elaps remains 
to be explained, and this may perhaps be sexual selection. 

ZiOcertilicL — The males of some, probably of many 
kinds of lizards, fight together from rivalry. Thus the 
arboreal Anolis cristateUus of South America is extremely 
pugnacious: "During the spring and early part of the 
summer, two adult males rarely meet without a contest. 
On first seeing one another, they nod their heads up and 
down three or four times, at the same time expanding the 
frill or pouch beneath the throat ; their eyes glisten with 
rage, and after waving their tails from side to side for a 
few seconds, as if to gather energy, they dart at each 
other furiously, rolling over and over, and holding firmly 
with their teeth. The conflict generally 'ends in one of the 
combatants losing his tail, which is often devoured by the 
victor." The male of this species is considerably larger 
than the female ; " and this, as far as Dr. GUnther has 
been able to ascertain, is the general rule with* lizards of 
all kinds. 

The sexes often differ greatly in various external char- 
acters. The male of the above-mentioned Anolis is fur- 

*' Mr. N. L. Austen kept these animals alive for a considemble time ; 
Bee * Land and Water/ Ju'7, 1867» p. 9. 
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nished with a crest, which runs along the back and tail, 
and can be erected at pleasure ; but of this crest the female 
does not exhibit a trace. In the Indian Gophotis ceylanica^ 
the female possesses a dorsal crest, though much less de- 
veloped than in the male ; and so it is, as Dr. GtLnther in- 
forms me, with the females of many Iguanas, Chameleons, 
and other lizards. In some species, however, the crest is 
equally developed in both sexes, as in the Iguana tuberctt- 
lata. In the genus Sitana, the males alone are furnished 
with a large throat-pouch (Fig. 33), which can be folded 
up like a fan, and is colored blue, black, and red; but 
these sf)lendid colors are exhibited only during the pair- 
ing-season. The female does not possess even a rudiment 
of this appendage. In the Anolis cristateUits^ according 
to Mr. Austen, the throat-pouch, which is bright red mar- 
bled with yellow, is present, though in a rudimental con- 
dition, in the female. Again, in certain other lizards, both 
sexes are equally well provided with throat-pouches. Here, 
as in so many previous 
cases, we see, with species 
belonging to the same 
group, the same character 
confined to the males, or 
more largely developed in 
the males than in the fe- 
males, or equally developed 
in both sexes. The little 

lizards of the genus Draco, Frs. 88.— sitana minor. Male, with the 

which glide through the ^ 4 Cu^lt uf" ^'°' 
air on their rib-supported 

parachutes, and which in the beauty of their colors baffle 
description, are furnished with skinny appendages to the 
throat, " like the wattles of gallinaceous birds." These be- 
come erected when the animal is excited. They occur in 
both sexes, but are best developed in the male when ar- 
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rived at maturity, at which age the middle appendage is 
sometimes twice as long as the head. Most of the species 
likewise have a low crest running along the neck ; and this 
is much more developed in the full-grown males than in 
the females or young males.** 

There are other and much more remarkable differences 
between the sexes of certain lizards. The male of Cerato- 
phora aspera bears on the extremity of his snout an 
appendage half as long as the head. It is cylindrical, 
covered with scales, flexible, and apparently capable of 
erection : in the feniale it is quite rudimental. In a second 
species of the same genus a terminal scale forms a minute 
horn on the summit of the flexible appendage ; and in a 
third species ( C, Stoddartiij Fig. 34), the whole append- 
age is converted into a horn, 
which is usually of a white color, 
but assumes a purplish tint when 
the animal is excited. In the 
adult male of this latter species 
the horn is half an inch in length, 
but is of quite minute size in the 
female and in the young. These 
appendages, as Dr. Gtlnther has 
remarked to me, may be com- 
pared with the combs of galli- 
naceous birds, and apparently 
Jl «. « X u o* ^;i-.^« serve as ornaments. 

Fig. 84.— Ceratophora Stoadartll. 

Upper ficure, male ; lower Jn the ffcnus Chamssleon 

fignre, female^ , ,, t jr j'r 

we come to the climax of dii- 
ference between the sexes. The upper part of the skull 
of the male C. hifuraus (Fig. 35), an inhabitant of Mada- 

^ All these statements and quotations, in regard to Cophotis, Sitana, 
and Draco, as well as the following facts in regard to Ceratophora, are 
taken from Dr. Gfinther's magnificent work on the * Reptilea of British 
India,' Ray Soc. 1864, pp. 122, 130, 136. 
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gascar, is vproduced into two great, solid, bony projec- 
tions, covered with scales like the rest of the head ; and 
of this wonderful modification of structure the female ex- 
hibits only a rudiment. Again, in Chamcdeon Owenii 
(Fig. 36), from the West Coast of Africa, the male bears 



Fio. 85.— Chanueleon biftircnB. Upper figure, male ; lower flgnre, female. 

on his snout and forehead three cnrious horns, of which 
the female has not a trace. These horns consist of an ex- 
crescence of bone covered with a smooth sheath, forming 
part of the general integuments of the body, so that they 
are identical in structure with those of a bull, goat, or 
other sheath-homed ruminant. Although' the three horns 
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differ so much in appearance from the two great prolon- 
gations of the skull in (7. bifurcua^ we can hardly doubt 
that they serve the same general purpose in the economy 
of these two animals. The first conjecture which will 
occur to every one is that they are used by the males for 
fighting together ; but Dr. Gtother, to whom I am in- 
debted for the foregoing details, does not believe that 
such peaceable creatures would ever become pugnacious. 

Hence we are 
driven to infer 
that these almost 
monstrous devia- 
tions of structure 
serve as mascu- 
line ornaments. 

With many 
kinds of lizards, 
the sexes differ 
slightly in color, 
the tints and 
stripes of the 
males being 

Fio. 86.— ChamsBleon Owenii* Upper figure, male ; brighter and 
lower figure, female. ^ 

more distinctly 
defined than in the females. This, for instance, is 
the case with the previously-mentioned Cophotis and 
with the Acanthodactylus capensis of South Africa. 
In a Cordylus of the latter country, the male is either 
much redder or greener than the female. In the Indian 
Calotes nigrilahris there is a greater difference in color 
between the sexes; the lips also of the male are black, 
while those of the female are green. In our common little 
viviparous lizard {Zootoca mvipara\ " the under side of 
the body and base of the tail in the male are bright 
orange, spotted with black ; in the female these parts are 
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pale grayish-green without spots." *^ We have seen that 
the males alone of Sitana possess a throat-pouch ; and this 
is splendidly tinted with blue, black, and red« In the 
I^octotrettis tenuis of Chili the male alone is marked with 
spots of blue, green, and coppery-red. •• I collected in 
« South ApiencA fourteen species of this genus, and though 
I neglected to record the sexes, I observed that certain 
individuals alone were marked with emerald-like green 
spots, while others had orange-colored gorges ; and these 
in both cases no doubt were the males. 

In the foregoing species, the males are more brightly 
colored than the females, but with many lizards both 
sexes are colored in the same elegant or even magnificent 
manner; and there is no reason to suppose that such con- 
spicuous colors are protective With some lizards, how- 
ever, the green tints no doubt serve for concealment ; and 
an instance has already been incidently given of one 
species of Proctotretus which closely resembles the sand 
on which it lives. On the whole we may conclude with 
tolerable safety that the beautiful colors of many lizards, 
as well as various appendages and other strange modi- 
fications of structure, have been gained by the males 
through sexual selection for the sake of ornament, and 
have been transmitted either to their male offspring alone 
or to both sexes. Sexual selection, indeed, seems to have 
played almost as important a part with reptiles as with 
birds. But the less conspicuous colors of the females in 
comparison with those of the males cannot be accounted 
for, as Mr. Wallace believes to be the case with birds, by 
the exposure of the females to danger during incubation. 

" Bell, ' History of British Reptiles,' 2d edit 18^, p. 40. 

"For Proctotretus see 'Zoology of the Voyage of the "Beagle:" 
Reptiles,* by Mr. Bell, p. 8. For the Xizards of South Africa, see * Zool- 
ogy of South Africa: Reptiles,* by Sir Andrew Smith, pis. 26, 89. 
For the Indian Calotes, see ' Reptiles of British India,' by Dr. Gilnther, 
p. 148. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Secondary Sexual Chabactebs op Bieds. 

Sexual Differences.— Law of Battle. — Special Weapons.— Vocal Organs.— 
Instrumental Music. — ^Love- Antics and Dances.— Decorations, Perma* 
nent and Seasonal. — ^Double and Single Annual Moults. — ^Display of 
Ornaments by the Males. 

Secoitoary sexual characters are more diversified and 
conspicuous in birds, though not perhaps entailing more 
important changes of structure, than in any other class of 
animals. I shall, therefore, treat the subject at consider- 
able length. Male birds sometimes, though rarely, pos- 
sess special weapons for fighting with each other. They 
charm the females by vocal or instrumental music of the 
most varied kinds. They are ornamented by all sorts of 
combs, wattles, protuberances, horns, air-distended sacs, 
topknots, naked shafts, plumes and lengthened feathers 
gracefully springing from all parts of the body. The 
beak and naked skin about the head and the feathers are 
often gorgeously colored. The males sometimes pay their 
court by dancing, or by fantastic antics performed either 
on the ground or in the air. In one instance, at least, the 
male emits a musky odor which we may suppose serves 
to charm or excite the female ; for that excellent observ- 
er, Mr. Ramsay,' says of the Australian musk-duck (JSizi- 
ura lohata) tha4 " the smell which the male emits during 
the summer months is confined to that sex, and in some 
individuals is retained throughout the year ; I have never, 
even in the breeding-season, shot a female which had any 

* ' Ibis,* vol iii. (new series) 1867, p. 414. 
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smell of musf So powerful is this odor during the pair- 
ing-season, that it can be detected long before the biixl 
can be seen." On the whole, birds appear to be the most 
SBsthetic of all animals, excepting of course man, and they 
have nearly the same taste for the beautiful as we have. 
This is shown by our enjoyment of the singing of birds, 
and by our women, both civilized and savage, decking 
their heads with borrowed plumes, and using gems which 
are hardly more brilliantly colored than the naked skin 
and wattles of certain birds. 

Before treating of the characters with which we are 
here more particularly concerned, I may just allude to 
certain differences between the sexes which apparently 
depend on differences in their habits of life; for such 
cases, though common in the lower, are rare in the higher 
classes. Two humming-birds belonging to the genus 
Eustephanus, which inhabit the island of Juan Fernandez, 
were long thought to be specifically distinct, but are now 
known, as Mr. Gould informs me, to be the sexes of the 
same species, and they differ slightly in the form of the 
beak. In another genus of humming-birds {Orypus)^ the 
beak of the male is serrated along the margin and hooked 
at the extremity, thus differing much from that of the 
female. In the curious Neomorpha of New Zealand, 
there is a still wider difference in the form of the beak ; 
and Mr. Gould has been informed that the male with his 
" straight and stout beak " tears off the bark of trees, in 
order that the female may feed on the uncovered larvae 
with her weaker and more curved beak. Something of 
the same kind may be observed with our goldfinch ( Car* 
duelia elegans)^ for I am assured by Mr. J. Jenner Weir 
that the bird-catchers can distinguish the males by their 
slightly longer beaks. The flocks of males, as an old and 
trustworthy bird-catcher asserted, are commonly found 

* Gould, ' Hand-book to the Birds of Australia,' 1805, toL uL p. 888. 
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feeding on the seeds of the teazle (Dipsacus) which they 
can reach with their elongated beaks, while the females 
more commonly feed on the seeds of the betony or 
Scrophularia. With a slight difference of this nature as 
a foundation, we can see how the beaks of the two sexes 
might be made to differ greatly through natural selection. 
In all these cases, however, especially in that of the quar- 
relsome hunmiing-birds, it is possible that the differences 
in the beaks may have been first acquired by the males in 
relation to their battles, and afterward led to slightly 
changed habits of life. 

Law of Buttle. — Almost all male birds are extremely 
pugnacious, using their beaks, wings, and legs, for fighting 
together. We see this every spring with our robins and 
sparrows. The smallest of all birds, namely, the hum- 
ming-bird, is one of the most quarrelsome. Mr. Gosse * 
describes a battle, in which a pair of humming-birds 
seized hold of each other's beaks, and whirled round and 
round, till they almost fell to the ground ; and M. Montes 
de Oca, in speaking of another genus, says that two males 
rarely meet without a fierce atrial encounter : when kept 
in cages " their fighting has mostly ended in the splitting 
of the tongue of one of the two, which then surely dies 
from being unable to feed.'' * With Waders, the males 
of the common water-hen {Gallinula chloropus) "when 
pairing, fight violently for the females : they stand nearly 
upright in the water and strike with their feet." Two 
were seen to be thus engaged for half an hour, until one 
got hold of the head of the other, which would have been 
killed had not the observer interfered ; the female all the 
time looking on as a quiet spectator.* The males of an allied 

» Quoted by Mr. Gould, * Litroduction to the Trochilidae,' 1861, p. 29. 

* Gould, ibid. p. 62. 

• W. Thompson, <Nat Hist of Ireland: Birds,' vol. ii. 1860, p. 827. 
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bird (GaUicrex cri8tatu8\ as Mr. Blyth informs me, are 
one-third larger than the females, a^d are so pugnacious 
during the breeding-season, that they are kept by the 
natives of Eastern Bengal for the sake of fighting. 
Various other birds are kept in India for the same pur- 
pose, for instance, the Bulbuls {Jh/cnonot%t8 hcBmarrhoiui) 
which " fight with great spirit." * 

The polygamous Ruff {McLcketea pugnax^ Fig. 37) is 
notorious for his extreme pugnacity ; and in the spring, 
the males, which are considerably larger than the females, 
congregate day after day at a particular spot, where the 
females propose to lay their eggs. The fowlers discover 
these spots by the turf being trampled somewhat bare. 
Here they fight very much like game-cocks, seizing each 
other with their beaks and striking with their wings. The 
great ruff of feathers round the neck is then erected, and 
according to Colonel Montagu " sweeps the ground as a 
shield to defend the more tender parts ; " and this is the 
only instance known to me in the case of birds, of any 
structure serving as a shield. The ruff of feathers, how- 
ever, from its varied and rich colors probably serves in chief 
part as an ornament. Like most pugnacious birds, they 
seem always ready to fight, and when closely confined 
often kill each other; but Montagu observed that their 
pugnacity becomes greater during the spnng, when the 
long feathers on their necks are fully developed ; and at 
this period the least movement by any one bird provokes 
a general battle.* Of the pugnacity of web-footed birds, 
two instances will suffice : in Guiana " bloody fights occur 
during the breeding-season between the males of the wild 
musk-duck ( Cairina moschata) ; and where these fights 
have occurred the river is covered for some distance with 

• Jerdon, * Birds of India,' 1863, vol ii. p. 96 

' MacgiUiYray, * Hist Brit Birds,' vol ir. 1862, pp. 177-181. 
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feathers." • Birds which seem ill-adapted for fighting en- 
gage in fierce conflicts ; thus with the pelican the stronger 






a 

I 



• Sir R. Schomburgk, in * Journal of R. Geograph. Soc' toL xiiL 
1843, p. 31. 
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males drive away the weaker ones, snapping with their 
huge beaks and giving heavy blows with their wings. 
Male snipes fight together, "tugging and pushing each 
other with their bills in the most curious manner maagi- 
nable." Some few species are believed never to fight ; this 
is the case, according to Audubon, with one of the wood- 
peckers of the United States {Pieua auratus), although 
" the hens are followed by even half a dozen of their gay 
suitors." • 

The males of many birds are larger than the females, 
and this no doubt is an advantage to them in their bat- 
tles with their rivals, and has been gained through sexual 
selection. The difierence in size between the two sexes is 
carried to an extreme point in several Australian species ; 
thus the male musk-duck (Biziura) and the male CinclO' 
rarnphus cruralia (allied to our pipits) are by measure- 
ment actually twice as large as their respective females." 
With many other birds the females are larger than the 
males ; and as formerly remarked, the explanation often 
given, namely, that the females have most of the work in 
feeding their young, will not suflSce. In some few cases, 
as we shall hereafter see, the females apparently have ac- 
quired their greater size and strength for the sake of con- 
quering other females and obtaining possession of the 
males. 

The males of many gallinaceous birds, especially of 
the polygamous kinds, are furnished with special weapons 
for fighting with their rivals, namely spurs, which can be 
used with fearful eflbct. It has been recorded by a trust- 
worthy writer" that in Derbyshire a \\tQ struck at a 

• * Ornitholo^cal Biography,' vol I p. 191. For pelicans and snipes, 
see vol. iii. pp. 381, 477. 

^« Gould, * Hand-book of Birds of Australia,' vol. i. p. 895 ; voL li. pw 
S83. 

" Mr. Hewitt in the 'Poultry Book by Tegetmeier,' 1866, p. 137. 
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game-hen accompanied by her chickens, when the cock 
rushed to the rescue and drove his spur right through the 
eye and skull of the aggressor. Ihe spur was with diffi- 
culty drawn from the skull, and as the kite though dead 
retained his grasp, the two birds were firmly locked to- 
gether ; but the cock when disentangled was very little 
injured. The invincible courage of the game-cock is noto- 
rious : a gentleman who long ago Vitnessed the following 
brutal scene, told me that a bird had both its legs broken 
by some accident in the cockpit, and the owner laid a 
wager that if the legs could be spliced so that the bird 
could stand upright, he would continue fighting. This 
was effected on the spot, and the bird fought with un- 
daunted courage until he received his death-stroke. In 
Ceylon a closely-allied and wild species, the GaUtis Stanr 
leyij is known to fight desperately "in defence of his 
seraglio,", so that one of the combatants is frequently 
found dead." An Indian partridge {Ortygomia gvlaris)^ 
the male of which is furnished with strong and sharp 
spurs, is so quarrelsome, " that the scars of former * fights 
disfigure the breast of almost every bird you kill." " 

The males of almost all gallinaceous birds, even those 
which are not furnished with spurs, engage during the 
breeding-season in fierce conflicts. The Capercailzie and 
Blackcock {Tetrao urogaUuB and T, tetrix)^ which are 
both polygamists, have regular appointed places, where 
during many weeks they congregate in numbers to fight 
together and to display their charms before the females. 
M. W. Kowalevsky informs me that in Russia he has seen 
the snow all bloody on the arenas where the Capercailzie 
have fought ; and the Blackcocks " make the feathers fly 
in every direction," when several " engage, in a battle 
royal." The elder Brehm gives a curious account of the 

" Layard, * Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist.* vol xiv. 1854, p. 6«S 
>' Jerdon, ^ Birds of India,* toL iii. p. 574. 
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Balz, as the love-dance and love-song of the Blackcock is 
called in Germany. The bird utters almost continuously 
the most strange noises : '^ He holds his tail up and spreads 
it out like a fan, he lifts up his head and neck with all the 
feathers erect, and stretches his wings from the body. 
Then he takes a few jumps in different directions, some- 
times in a circle, and presses the under part of his beak so 
hard against the ground that the chin-feathers are rubbed 
off During these movements he beats his wings and 
turns round and round. The more ardent he grows the 
more lively he becomes, imtil at last the bird appears like 
a frantic creature." At such times the blackcocks are so 
absorbed that they become almost blind and deaf, but less 
so than the capercailzie : hence bird after bird may be 
shot on the same spot, or even caught by the hand. 
After performing these antics the male^ begin to fight : 
and the same blackcock, in order to prove his strength 
over several antagonists, will visit in the course of one 
morning several Balz-places, which remain the same dur- 
ing successive years." 

The peacock with his long train appears more like a 
dandy than a warrior, but he sometimes engages in fierce 
contests : the Rev. W. Darwin Fox informs me that two 
peacocks became so excited while fighting at some little 
distance from Chester, that they flew over the whole city, 
ptill fighting, until they alighted on the top of St. John's 
tower. 

The spur, in those gallinaceous birds which are thus 
provided, is generally single ; but Polyplectron (see Fig. 61, 
p. 90) has two or more on each leg ; and one of the Blood 
pheasants {Ithaginis cncentua) has been seen with five 
spurs. The spurs are generally confined to the male, be- 

" Brehm, *Illu8t. Thierleben,' 1867, B. iv. s. 361. Some of* the fore, 
going statements are taken from L, Llojd, * The Game-Birda of Sweden,' 
•tc., 1807, p. 79. 
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ing represented by mere knobs or rudiments in the female ; 
but tne females of the Java peacock (Pavo muticus) and, 
as I am informed by Mr. Blyth, of the small fire-backed 
pheasant (Miplocamus erythropthalnm^ possess spurs. 
In Galloperdix it is usual for the males to have two spui-s, 
and for the females to h^ve only one on each leg." Hence 
spurs may safely be considered as a masculine character, 
though occasionally transferred in a greater or less degree 
to the females. Like most other secondary* sexual charac- 
ters, the spurs are highly variable both in number and de- 
velopment in the same species. 

Various birds have spurs on their wings. But the 
Egyptian goose ( Ohenalopex ^gyptitxcus) has only " bare 
obtuse knobs," and these probably show us the firet steps 
by which true spurs have been developed in other allied 
birds. In the spur-winged goose {Plectropterua gambenr 
sis), the males have mucli larger spurs than the females ; 
and they use them, as I am informed by Mr. Bartlett, in 
fighting together, so that, in this case, the wing-spurs serve 
as sexual weapons ; but according to Livingstone, they are 
chiefly used in the defence of the young. The Palamedea 
(Fig. 38) is armed with a pair of spurs on each wing ; and 
these are such formidable weapons that a single blow has 
driven a dog howling away. But it does not appear that 
the spurs in this case, or in that of some of the spur-winged 
rails, are larger in the male than in the female." In cer- 
tain plovers, however, the wing- spurs must be considered 
as a sexual character. Thus in the male of our common 
peewit ( VaneUits cristatus) the tubercle on the shouldei 

*^ Jerdon, * Birds of India:' on Ithaginis, yoL iii. p. 623; on Gallo- 
perdix, p. 541. 

" For the Egyptian goose, see Macgillivray, * British Birds,' vol. iv. 
p. 639. For Plectropterus, * Livingstone's Travels,' p. 254. For Pala- 
medea, Brehm's * Thierieben,' B. iv. s. 740. See also on this bird Azara 
•Voyages dans TAm^rique mend.' torn. iv. 1809, pp. 179, 263. 
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of the wing becomes more prominent during the breeding* 
season, and the males are known to fight together. In 



Fia. 88.— FkOamedea cornnta (from Brehm), showing Uie doable-wing-Bpon. 
and the fiiuuient on the head. 
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some species of Lobiyanellns a similar tubercle becomes 
developed daring the breeding-season ^^ into a short homy 
spur/' In the Australian X. lobcUus both sexes have spurs, 
but these are much larger in the males than in the females. 
In an allied bird, the Moplqpterus armcUuSy the spurs do not 
increase in size during the breeding-season ; but these birds 
have been seen in Egypt to fight together, in the same 
manner as our peewits, by turning suddenly in the air and 
striking sideways at each other, sometimes with a fatal 
result. Thus also they drive away other enemies/^ 

The season of love is that of battle ; but the males of 
some birds, as of the game-fowl and ruff, and even the 
young males of the wild-turkey and grouse," are ready 
to fight whenever they meet. The presence of the female 
is the teterrima beUi causa. The Bengali baboos make the 
pretty little males of the amadavat {JSstrelda amandava) 
fight together by placing three small cages in a row, with 
a female in the middle ; after a little time the two males 
are turned loose, and immediately a desperate battle en 
sues." When many males congregate at the same ap- 
pointed spot and fight together, as in the case of grouse 
and various other birds, they are generally attended by 
the females,'" which afterward pair with the victorious 

" See, on our peewit, Mr. R. Carp in * Land and Water,' Aug. 8, 
1868, p. 46. In regard to Lobivanellus, see Jerdon's 'Birds of India,* 
Tol. iii. p. 647, and Gould^s * Hand-book of Birds of Australia,* vol ii. p. 
220. For the-Hoplopterus, see Mr. Allen in the * Ibis,' vol t. 1863,- 
p. 156. 

" Audubon, * Omith. Biography,* toI. ii. p. 492 ; vol. l pp. 4-13. 

V Mr. Blyth, *Land and Water,* 1867, p. 212. 

** Richardson, on Tetrao umbellus, * Fauna Bor. Amer.: Birds,' 1831, 
p. 843. L. Lloyd, * Game-Birds of Sweden,' 1867, pp. 22, 79, on the 
capercailzie and blackcock. Brehm, however, asserts ('Thierleben,' 
etc., B. iv. s. 862) that in Germany the gray-hens do not generally attend 
the Balzen of the blackcocks, but this is an exception to the common 
mlo ; possibly the hens may lie hidden in the surrounding bushes, as m 
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combatants. But in some cases the pairing precedes in- 
stead of succeeding the combat : thus, according to Audu- 
bon,** several males of the Virginian goat-sucker ( Caprir 
tmdgys Virginianna) "court, in a highly-entertaining 
manner, the female, and no sooner has she made her 
choice, than her approved gives chase to all intruders, 
and drives them beyond his dominions." Generally the 
males try with all their power to drive away or kill their 
rivals before they pair. It does not, however, appear that 
the females invariably prefer the victorious males. I have 
indeed been assured by M. W. Kowalevsky that the female 
capercailzie sometimes steals away with a young male who 
has not dared to enter the arena with the older cocks ; in 
* the same manner as occasionally happens with the does 
of the red-deer in Scotland. When two' males contend in 
presence of a single female, the victor, no doubt, conunon- 
ly gains his desire ; but some of these battles are caused 
by wandering males trying to distract the peace of an al- 
ready mated pair." 

Even with the most pugnacious species it is probable 
that the pairing does not depend exclusively on the mere 
strength and courage of the male : for such males are gen- 
erally decorated with various ornaments, which often 
become more brilliant during the breeding-season, and 
which are sedulously displayed before the females. The 
males also endeavor to charm or excite their mates by 
love-notes, songs, and antics; and the t^ourtship is, in 
many instances, a prolonged affair. Hence it is not prob- 
able that the females are indifferent to the charms of the 
opposite sex, or that they are invariably compelled to 

known to be the case with the gray-hens in Scandinavia, and with other 
■pecies in North America. 

•* * Ornithological Biography/ vol. il p. 275. 

•» Brehm, * Thierleben,* etc, B. iv. 1867, p. 990. Audubon, •Omith. 
Biography,' vol iL p. 492. 
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yield to the victorious males. It is more probable that 
the females are excited, either before or after the conflict, 
by certain males, and thus unconsciously prefer them. In 
the case of Tetrao umbelluSy a good observer'" goes- so far 
as to believe that the battles of the males "are all a sham, 
performed to show themselves to the greatest advantage 
before the admiring females who assemble around ; for I 
have never been able to find a maimed hero, and seldom 
more than a broken feather." I shall have to recur to 
this subject, but I may here add that with the Tetnzo 
cupido of the United States, about a score of males assem- 
ble at a particular spot, and strutting about make th% 
whole air resound with their extraordinary noises. At 
the first answer from a female, the males begin to fight . 
furiously, and the weaker give way ; but then, according 
to Audubon, both the victors and vanquished search for 
the female, so that the females must either then exert a 
choice, or the battle must be renewed. So, again, with 
one of the Field-starlings of the United States {Stumella 
hidoviciana) the males engage in fierce conflicts, " but at 
the sight of a female they all fly after her as if mad." ** 

Vocal and Instrumental Music. — ^With birds the voice 
serves to express various emotions, such as distress, fear, 
anger, triumph, or mere happiness. It is apparently 
sometimes used to excite terror, as with the hissing noise 
made by some pestling birds. Audubon ** relates that a 
night-heron (Ardea nycticorax^ Linn.), which he kept 
tame, used to hide itself when a cat approached, and then 
" suddenly start up uttering one of the most frightful cries, 
apparently enjoying the cat's alarm and flight." The 

*» *Land and Water,' July 26, 1868, p. 14. 

•♦ Audubon's * Omitholog. Biography ; ' on Tetrao cupido, vol. ii p. 
492 ; on the Sturnus, yoL il p. 219. 

•* * Ornithological Biography,* toL t. p. 601. 
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common domestic cock clucks to the hen, and the hen to 
her chickens, when a dainty morsel is found. The hen, 
when she has laid an eggy " repeats the same note very 
often, and concludes with the sixth above, which she 
holds for a longer time;"" and thus she expresses her 
joy. Some social bir^ apparently call to each other for 
aid ; and as they flit from tree to tree, the flock is kept 
together. by chirp answering chirp. During the noctur- 
nal migrations of geese and other water-fowl, sonorous 
clangs from the van may be heard in the darkness over- 
head, answered by clangs in the rear. Certain cries 
serve as danger-signals, which, as the sportsman knows to 
his cost, are well understood by the same species and by 
others. The domestic cock crows, and the humming-bird 
chirps, in triumph over a defeated rival The true song, 
however, of most birds and various strange cries are 
chiefly uttered during the breeding-season, and serve as a 
charm, or merely as a call-note, to the other sex. 

Naturalists are much divided with respect to the object 
of the singing of birds. Few more careful observers ever 
lived than Montagu, and he maintained that the " males 
of sopg-birds and of many others do not in general search 
for the female, but, on the contrary, their business in the 
spring is to perch on some conspicuous spot, breathing 
out their full and amorous notes, which, by instinct, the 
female knows, and repairs to the spot to choose her mate." " 
Mr. Jenner Weir informs me that this is certainly the case 
with the nightingale. Bechstein, who kept birds during 
his whole life, asserts that " the female canary always 
chooses the best singer, and that in a state of nature the 
female finch selects that male out of a hundred whose 
notes please her most."" There can be no doubt that 

•• The Hon. Daines Barrington, * Philosoph. Transact' 1113^ p. 262. 
^ * Ornithological Dictionary,' 1833, p. 476. 

• * Naturgeschichte der Stubenvogel,' 1840, s. 4. Mr. Harrison Weir 
22 
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birds closely attend to each other's song. Mr. Weir has 
told me of the case of a bullfinch which had been taught 
to pipe a German waltz, and who was so good a pei-former 
that he cost ten guineas ; when this bird was first intro- 
duced into a room where other birds were kept and he 
began to sing, all the others, consisting of about twenty 
linnets and canaries, ranged themselves on the nearest 
sid^ of their cages, and listened with the greatest interest 
to the new performer. Many naturalists believe that the 
tinging of birds is almost exclusively " the effect of rival- 
7 and emulation " and not for the sake of charming their 
mates. This was the opinion of Daines Barrington and 
White of Selbome, who both especially attended to this 
subject.** Barrington, however, admits that " superiority 
in song gives to birds an amazing ascendency over others, 
as is well known to bird-catchers." 

It is certain that there is an intense degree of rivalry 
between the males in their singing. Bird-fanciers m$ttch 
their birds to see which will sing longest ; and I was told 
by Mr. Yarrell that a first-rate bird will sometimes sing 
till he drops down almost dead, or, according to Bech- 
stein,** quite dead from rupturing a vessel in the lungs. 
Whatever the cause may be, male birds, as I hear from 
Mr. Weir, often die suddenly during the season of song. 
That the habit of singing is sometimes quite independent 
of love is clear, for a sterile hybrid canary-bird has been 
described*' as singing while viewing itself in a mirror, 
and then dashing at its own image ; it likewise attacked 
with fury a female canary when put into the same cage. 

likewise writes to me: "I am informed that the best singing males gen- 
erally get a mate first when they are bred in the same room." 

^ »•* Philosophical Transactions,' 1'773, p. 263. White's * Natural His- 
tory of Selbome,* vol i. 1825, p. 246. 

» * Natnrges. der Stubenvogel,* 1840, 8. 252. 

w Mr. Bold, *Zoobgist,' 1848-'44, p. 659. 
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The jealousy excited by the act of singiBg is constantly 
taken advantage of by bird-catchers; a male, in good 
songy is hidden and protected, while a stuffed bird, sur- 
rounded by limed twigs, is exposed to view. In this man- 
uer a man, as Mr. Weir informs me, has caught, in the 
course of a single day, fifty, and in one instance seventy, 
male chaffinches. The power and inclination to sing differ 
BO greatly with birds that although the price of an ordi- 
nary male chaffinch is only sixpence, Mr. Weir saw one 
bird for which the bird-catcher asked three poutds ; the 
test of a really good singer being that it will continue to 
sing while the cage is swung round thg owner's head. 

That birds should sing from emulation as well as for 
the sake of charming the female, is not at all incompatible; 
and, indeed, might have been expected to go together, 
like decoration and pugnacity. Some authors, however, 
argue that the song of the male cannot serve to charm the 
female, because the females of some few species, such as 
the canary, robin, lark, and bullfinch, especially, as Bech- 
stein remarks, when in a state of widowhood, pour forth 
fairly melodious strains. In some of these cases the habit 
of singing may be in part attributed to the females having 
been highly fed and confined," for this disturbs all the 
usual functions connected with the reproduction of the 
species. Many instances have already been given of the 
partial transference of secondary masculine characters to 
the female, so that it is not at all surprising that the fe- 
males of some species should possess the power of song. 
It has also been argued, that the song of the male cannot 
serve as a charm, because the males of certain species, for 
instance, of» the robin, sing during the autumn." But 

» D. Barrington, * PhU. Transact.' 1778, p. 262. Bechstein, * Stu. 
benvogeV 1840, 8. 4. 

^ This is likewise the case with the water-ouzel, see Mr. Hepburn in 
the * Zoologist,* 1846-1846, p. 1068. 
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nothing is more common than for animals to take pleasure 
in practising whatever instinct they follow at other times 
for some real good. How often do we see birds which fly 
easily, gliding and sailing through the air obviously for 
pleasure I The cat plays with the captured mouse, and 
the cormorant with the captured fish. The weaver-bii-d 
( Ploceus), when confined in a cage, amuses itself by neat- 
ly weaving blades of grass between the wires of its cage* 
Birds which habitually fight during the breeding-season 
are generally ready to fight at all times ; and the males of 
the capercaUzie sometimes hold their bcUzens or leks at the 
usual place of assei^blage during the autumn.'^ Hence it 
is not at all surprising that male birds should continue 
singing for their own amusement after the season for 
courtship is over. 

Singing is to a certain extent, as shown in a previous 
chapter, an art, and is much improved by practice. Birds 
can be taught various tunes, and even the unmelodious 
sparrow has learned to sing like a linnet. They acquire 
the song of their foster-parents '* and sometimes that of 
their neighbors." All the common songsters belong to 
^e Order of Insessores, and their vocal organs are much 
more complex than those of mosl other birds ; yet it is a 
singular fact that some of the Insessores, such as ravens, 
crows, and magpies, possess the proper apparatus," though 
they never sing and do not naturally modulate their voices 
to any great extent. Hunter asserts" that With the true 
songsters the muscles of the larynx are stronger in the 

»* L. Lloyd, *Game-Bird8 of Sweden,' 186Y, p. 26. 

^ Barrington, ibid. p. 264. Bechstein, ibid. s. 6. ^ 

'* Pureau de la Malle gives a curious instance (* Annates des Sc. Nat* 
8d series, Zoolog. torn. x. p. 118) of some wild blackbirds in his garden 
in Paris which naturally learned from a caged bird a republican air. 

^ Bishop, in * Todd*s Cyclop, of Anat and Phys.' vol iv. p. 1496. 

*> As stated by Barrington in * Philosoph. Transact.' 1773, p. 262 
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males than in tlie females ; but with this slight exception 
there is no difference in the vocal organs of the two sexes, 
although the males of most species sing so much better 
and more continuously than the females. 

It is remarkable that only small birds properly sing. 
The Australian genus Menura, however, must be ex- 
cepted; for the Meniera Alberti, which is about the size of 
a half-grown turkey, not only mocks other birds, but " its 
own whistle is exceedingly beautiful and varied." The 
males congregate and form " corrohorying places," where 
they sing, raising and spreading their tails like peacocks 
and drooping their wings."' It is also remarkable that 
the birds which sing are rarely decorated with brilliant 
colors or other ornaments. Of our British birds, except- 
ing the bullfinch .and goldfinch, the best songsters are 
plain-colored. The king-fisher, bee-eater, roller, hoopee, 
woodpeckers,' etc., utter harsh ^ cries ; and the brilliant 
birds of the tropics are hardly ever songsters.** Hence 
bright colors and the power of song seem to replace each . 
other. We can perceive that if the plumage did not vary 
in brightness, or if bright colors were dangerous to the 
species, other means would have to be employed to charm 
the females; and the voice being rendered melodious 
would offer one such means. 

In some birds the vocal organs differ greatly in the 
two sexes. In the Tetrao cupido (Fig. 39) the male has 
two bare, orange-colored sacs, one on each side of the 
neck ; and these are largely inflated when the male, dur- 
ing the breeding-season, makes a curious hollow sound, 
audible at a great distance. Audubon proved that the 
sound was intimately connected with this apparatus, 

"• 6oul4i * Hand-book to the Birds of Australia,' vol. I 1866, pp. 308- 
810. See also Mr. T. W. Wood in the * Student,' April, 1870, p. 126. 

^ See remarks to this effect In Gould's * Introduction to the Trochi- 
Ud8B,' 1861, p. 22. 
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which reminds us of the air-sacs on each side of the 
mouth of certain male frogs, for he found that the sound 
was much diminished when one of the sacs of a tame 
bird was pricked, and When both were pricked it waa 
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altogether stopped. The female has '* a somewhat similar, 
though smaller, naked space of skin on the neck ; but this 
is not capable of inflation." " The male of another kind of 
grouse {Tetrao urophasianrM)^ while courting the female, 
has his ^^bare yellow (Bsophagus inflated to a prodigious 
size, fully half as large as the body ; " and he then utters 
various grating, deep hollow tones. With his neck-feath- 
ers erect, his wings lowered and buzzing on the ground, 
and his long pointed tail spread out like a fan, he displays 
a variety of grotesque attitudes. The cesophagus of the 
female is not in any way remarkable.** 

It <(eems now well made out that the great throat- 
pouch of the European male bustard ( Otis tarda) y and of 
at least four other species, does not serve, as was formerly 
supposed, to hold water, but is connected with the utter- 
ance, during the breeding-season, of a peculiar sound re- 
sembling "ock." The bird while uttering this sound 
throws himself into the most extraordinary attitudes. It 
is a singular fact that, with the males of the same species, 
the sac is not developed in all the individuals.*' A 
crow-like bird inhabiting South America {Cephalopterua 
omatuSy Fig. 40) is called the umbrella-bird, from its im- 
mense top-knot, formed of baro white quills surmounted 

^1 *The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada,' by Major W. Ross 
King, 1866, pp. 144^146. Mr. T. W. Wood gives in the * Student' 
(April, 1870, p. 116) an excellent account of the attitucft. and habits of 
this bird during its courtship. He states that the ear-tufts or neck- 
plumes are erected, so that they meet over the crown of the head. 

^ Richardson, * Fauna Bor. Americana: Birds,' 1831, p. 869. Audu- 
bon, ibid. vol. iv. p. 607. 

^ The following papers have been lately written on this subject : 
Prof. A. Newton, in the 'Ibis,' 1862, p. 107 ; Dr. Cullen, ibid. 1866, p. 
146 ; Mr. Flower, in * Proc. ZooL Soc' 186^ p. 747 ; and Dr. Murie, in 
* Proc. ZooL Soc' 1868, p. 471. In this latter paper an exceUent figure 
IS given of the male Australian Bustard in full display with the sac dis- 
tended. 
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by dark-blue plumes, which it can elevate into a great 
dome po less than five inches in diameter, covering the 
whole head. This bird has on its neck a long, thin, cylin- 
drical, fleshy appendage, which is thickly clothed with 



Fio. 40.— The Umbrella-Bird, or Cepbalopterus omatas (male, from Brehm). 

scale-like blue feathers. It probably serves in part as an 
ornament, but likewise as a resounding apparatus, for Mr. 
Bates found that it is connected " with an unusual de- 
velopment of the trachea and vocal organs." It is di- 
hited when the bird utters its singularly deep, loud, and 
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long-sastained fluty note. The head-crest and neck-ap- 
pendage are rudimentary in the female.** 

The vocal organs of various web-footed and wading 
birds are extraordinarily complex, and differ to a certain 
extent in the two sexes. In some cases the trachea is 
convoluted, like a French horn, and is deeply embedded 
in the sternum. In the wild-swan ( Cygnua ferui) it is 
more deeply embedded in the adult male than in the 
female or young male. In the male Merganser the en- 
larged portion of the trachea is furnished with an addi- 
tional pair of muscles.** But the meaning of these differ- 
ences between the sexes of many AnatidsB is not. at all 
understood; for the male is not always the more vo- 
ciferous ; thus with the common duck, the male hisses, 
while the female utters a loud quack.** In both sexes of 
one of the cranes ( Grua virgo) the trachea penetrates the 
sternum, but presents ^' certain sexual modifications." Iji 
the male of the black stork there is also a well-marked 
sexual difference in the length and curvature of the 
bronchi.*^ So that highly-important structures have in 
these cases been modified according to sex. 

It is often difficult to conjecture whether the many 
strange cries and notes, uttered by male birds during the 
breeding-season, serve as a charm or merely as a call to 

^ Bates, ' The Naturalist on the Amazons/ 1863) yoL ii. p. 284 ; Wal- 
lace, hi *Proc. ZooL Soc.* 1850, p. 206. A new species, with a still 
larger neck-appendage {C, pendvliger\ has lately been discovered, sec 
•IbiSj'voLi. p. 467. 

^ Bishop, in Todd's * Cyclop, of Anat and Phys.' vol ivj p. 1499. 

** The spoonbill (Platalea) has its trachea convoluted into a figure of 
eight, and yet this bird (Jerdon, * Birds of India,* vol iiu p. 768) is 
*inute ; but Mr, Blyth informs me that the convolutions are not constant- 
ly present, so that perhaps they are now tending toward abortion. 

« 'Elements of Comp. Anat.' by R. Wagner, Eng. translat. 1846, p. 
111. With respect to the swan, as given above, Yarrell*s *Hist. of Brit, 
'.flh Birds,* 2d edit. 1846, vol. iii. p. 193. . 
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the female. The soft cooing of the turtle-dove and of 
many pigeons, it may be presumed, pleases the female. 
When the female of the wild-turkey utters, her call in 
the morning, the male answers by a different note from 
the gobbling noise which he makes, when with erected 
feathers, rustling wings, and distended wattles, he pufl^ 
and struts before her." The spel of the blackcock cer- 
tainly serves as a call to the female, for it has been known 
to bring four or five females from a distance to a male 
under confinement; but, as the blackcock continues his 
spel for hours during successive days, and in the case of 
the capercailzie " with an agony of passion," we are led 
to suppose that the females which are already present are 
thus charmed.** The voice of the conunon rook is known 
to alter during the breeding-season, and is therefore in 
some way sexual** But what shall we say about the 
l^arsh screams of, for instance, some kinds of macaws ; 
have these birds as bad taste for musical sounds as they 
apparently have for color, judging by the inharmonious 
contrast of their bright-yellow and*blue plumage ? It is 
indeed possible that the loud voices of many male birds 
may be the result, without any advantage being thus 
gained, of the inherited effects of the continued use of 
their vocal organs, when they are excited by the strong 
passions of love, jealousy, and rage ; but to this point we 
shall recur when we treat of quadrupeds. 

We have as yet spoken only of the voice, but the 
males of various birds practise, during their courtship, 
what may be called instrumental music. Peacocks and 

Birds of Paradise rattle their quills together, and the 

• 

^ C. L. Bonaparte, quoted in the ^ Naturalist Library : Birds/ yoL 
xiT. p. 126. 

*» L. Lloyd, * The Game-Birds of Sweden,* etc., 1867, pp. 22, 81. 
*» Jenner, * Philosoph. TranaactionB,* 1824, p, 20. 
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vibratory movement apparently serves merely to make a 
noise, for it can hardly add to the beauty of their plu- 
mage. Turkey-cocks scrape their wings against the 
ground, and some kinds of grouse thus produce a buzzing 
gound. Another Noi^th American grouse, the Teirao urn- 
bellua^ when with his tail erect, his ruffs displayed, ^' he 
shows off his finery to the females, who lie hid in the 
neighborhood,'* drums rapidly with his " lowered wings 
on the trunk of a fallen tree," or, according to Audubon, 
against his own body ; the sound thus produced is com- 
' pared by some to distant thunder, and by others to the 
quick roll of a drum. The female never drums, " but flies 
directly to the place where the male is thus engaged." In 
the Himalayas the male of the Kalij-pheasant '* often makes 
a singular drumming noise with his wings, not unlike the 
sound produced by shaking a stiff piece of cloth." On the 
west coast of Africa the little black-weavers (Ploceus ?) 
congregate in a small party on the bushes round a small 
open space, and sing and glide through the air wit^ 
quivering wings, "which make a rapid whirring sound 
like a child's rattle." One bird after another thus per- 
forms for hours together, but only during the courting- 
season. At this same season the males of certain night- 
jars (Caprimulgus) make a most strange noise with their 
wings. The various species of woodpeckers strike a 
sonorous branch with their beaks, with so, rapid a vibrato- 
ry movement that " the head appears to be in two places 
at once." The sound thus produced is audible at a con- 
siderable distance, but cannot be described; and I feel 
sure that its cause would never be conjectured by any one 
who heard it for the first time. As this jarring sound is 
made chiefly during the breeding-season, it has been con- 
sidered as a love-song ; but it is -perhaps more strictly a 
love-call. The female, when driven from her nest, has 
been observed thus to call her mate, who answered in the 
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same manner and soon appeared. Lastly, the male Hoopoe 
( Upupa epops) combines vocal and instrumental music ; 
for during the breeding-season this bird, as Mr. Swinhoe 
saw, first draws in air and then taps the end of its beak 
perpendicularly down against a stone or the tiiink of a 
tree, " when the breath being forced down the tubular bill 
produced the correct sound." "When the male utters its 
cry without striking his beak, the sound is quite different." 
In the foregoing cases sounds are made by the aid of 
structures already present and otherwise necessary ; but 
in the following cases certain feathers have been specially 
modified for the express purpose of producing the sounds. 
The drumming, or bleating, or neighing, or thundering 
noise, as expressed by different observers, which is made 
by the common snipe {Scolopax gaUinago) must have sur- 
prised every one who has ever heard it. This bird, during 




Fig. 41.— Oater tail-feather of Scolopax gallinago (fram Proc. Zool. See. 186S). 

the pairing-season, flies to ^'perhaps a thousand feet in 
height," and, after zigzagging about for a time, descends 
in a curved line, with outspread tail and quivering pinions, 

*^ For the foregoing seyeral facts see, on Birds of Paradise, Brehm, 
* Thierleben,' Band iiL s. 326. On Grouse, Richardson, 'Fauna Bor. 
Americ. : Birds,' pp. 843, 369; Major W. Ross King, *The Sports- 
man in Canada,' 1866, p. 166 ; Audubon, *■ American Omitholog. Biog- 
raph.' vol. i. p. 216. On the Ealij-pheasant, Jerdon, * Birds of India,*- 
vol. iil p. 633. On the Weavers, * Livingstone's Expedition to the Zam- 
besi,' 1865, p. -425. On Woodpeckers; Macgillivray, * Hist, of British 
Birds,' vol iii 1840, pp. 84, -88, 89, 96. On the Hoopoe, Mr. Swin- 
hoe, in *Proc. Zoolog. Soc' June 23, 1863. On the Night-Jar, Audubon, 
ibid. vol. ii. p. 256. The English Night-Jar likewise makes in the spring 
a curious noise during its rapid flight 
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with surprising velocity to the earth. The sound is emit- 
ted only dilring this rapid descent. No one was able to 
explain the cause, until M. Meves observed that on each 
side of the tail the outer feathers are peculiarly formed 
(Fig. 41), having a stiff, sabre-shaped shaft, with the ob- 
lique barbs of unusual length, the outer webs being strong- 
ly bound together. He found that, by blowing on these 
feathers, or by fastening them to a long thin stick and 
waving them rapidly through the air, he could exactly re- 
produce the drumming noise made by the living bird. 
Both sexes are furnished with these feathers, but they are 
generally larger in 
the male than in the 
female, and emit a 

deener note. In ^^' ^—OQ^r tail-feather of ScoloiMix frenata. 

some species, as in 
S. frenata (Fig. 42), 
four feathers, and in 
& javensis (Fig. 43), Fi«-«.-Onter tail-feather of ScolopaxjaTcntds. 

no less than eight, on each side of the tail, are greatly 
modified. Different tones are emitted by the feathers of 
the different species when wared through the air; and the 
Scolopax WUeonii of the United States makes a switching 
noise while descending rapidly to the earth." 

In the male of the Chammpetes unicolor (a large galli- 
naceous bird of America) the first primary wing-feather 
is arched toward the tip and is much more attenuated than 
in the female. In an allied bird, the Penelope nigra^ Mr. 
Salvin observed a male, which, while it flew downward 
" with outstretched wings, gave forth a kind of crashing, 

^' See M. Meves's interesting paper in *Proc. Zool. Soc' 1858, p. 199. 
For the habits of the snipe, Macgillivray, * Hist. British Birds,' vol. iv. p. 
H71. For the American snipe, Captain Blakiston, ^Ibiis,' yol. ▼. 1868, 
p. 131 
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rushing noise," like the falling of a tree." The male alone 
of one of the Indian bustards {Sypheotides auritus) has its 
primary wing-feathers greatly acuminated; and the male 
of an allied species is known to make a humming noise 
while courting the female." In a widely-different group 
of birds, namely the Humming-birds, the males alone of 

certain kinds have either the 
shafts of their primary wing- 
feathers broadly dilated, or the 
webs abruptly excised toward 
the extremity. The m^le, for 

Fig. 44.-Primary wing-feather of instance, of SektsphoruS platy- 
a Hammiug-bird, the Sektspho- - jit. xi, 

ftupiatyoereusiaom A sketch ccrcus, when adult, has the 
by Mr. Saivin). Upper figure, first primary wing-feather (Fig, 

that of male ; lower fignre, cor- . .\ • j • xi,* 

«38pondiBgf;atheroffem;ie. ^^) e^<5ised m this manner. 
While flying from flower to 
flower he makes " a shrill, almost whistling noise ; " " but 
it did not appear to Mr. Salvin that the noise was inten- 
tionally made. 

Lastly, in several species of a gul>genus of Pipra or 
Manakin, the males have their secondary wing-feathers 
modified, as described by Mr. Sclater, in a still more re- 
markable manner. In the brilliantly-colored P. deliciosa 
the first three secondaries are thick-stemmed and curved 
toward the body ; in the fourth and fifth (Fig. 46, a) the 
change is greater ; and-in the sixth and seventh (ft, c) the 
shaft " is thickened to an extraordinary degree, forming a 
solid homy lump." The barbs also are greatly changed 
in shape, in comparison with the corresponding feathers 

« Mr. Salvin, in *Proc. Zool. Soc' 1867, p. 160. I am much indebted 
to this distinguished ornithologist for sketches of the fearers of the 
Chamaepetes, and for other infonnation. 

" Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol. iiL pp. 618, 621. 

« Gould, » Introduction to the Trochilidse,' 1861, p. 49. Salvin, 
*Proc. Zoolog. Soc' 1867,^). 160. 
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(J, €, f) in the female. Even the bones of the wing which 
support these singular feathers in the male are said by 
Mr. Fraser to be much thickened. These little birds 
make an extraordinary noise, the first ^ sharp note being 
not unlike the crack of a whip." '* ^ 




d e f 

Pig. 45.-^econdary wing-feathers of Pipra deliciom (from Mr. Sclater, in Proc. 

Zool. Soc. 1860). The three upper feathers, a, ft, c, from the male ; the three 

lower corresponding feathers, rf,€,/, from the female. 
a and d. Fifth secondary wing-feather of male and female, npper snrface. b 

and e. Sixth secondary, apper surface, c and /. Seventh secondary, lower 

surface. 

8« Sclater, in *Proc. Zool Soc' 1860, p. 90, and in *Ibis,' vol It. 
1862, p. 175. Also Salvin, in 'Ibis,' 1860, p. 37. 
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The diversity of the sounds, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, made \>j the males of many species during the breed- 
ing-season, and the diversity of the means for producing 
such sounds, are highly remarkable. We thus gain a 
high idea of their importance for sexual purposes, and are 
reminded of the same conclusion with respect to insects. 
It is not difficult to imagine the steps by which the notes 
of a bird, primarily used as a mere call or for some other 
purpose, might have been improved into a melodious love- 
song. This is somewhat more difficult in the case of the 
modified feathers, by which the drumming, whistling, or 
roaring noises, are produced. But we have seen that some 
birds during their courtship flutter, shake, or rattle their 
unmodified feathers together; and, if the females were led 
to select the best performers, the males which possessed 
the strongest or thickest, or most attenuated feathers, 
situated on any part of the body, would be the most suc- 
cessful; and thus by slow degrees the feathers might be 
modified to almost any extent. The females, of course, 
would not notice each slight successive alteration in shape, 
but only the sounds thus produced. It is a curious fact 
that, in the same class of animals, sounds so. different as 
the drumming of the snipe's tail, the tapping of the wood- 
pecker's beak, the harsh trumpet-like cry of certain waters 
fowl, the cooing of the turtle-dove, and the song of the 
nightingale, should all be pleasing to the females of the 
several species. But we must not judge the tastes of dis- 
tinct species hy a uniform standard ; nor must we judge 
by the standard of man's taste. Even with man, we 
should remember what discordant noises, the beating of 
tom-toms and the shrill notes of reeds, please the ears of 
savages. Sir S. Baker remarks," that " as the stomach of 
the Arab prefers the raw meat and reeking liver taken 

" *The Nfle Tributaries of Abyssinia,' 1867, p. 208. 
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hot from the animal, so does his ear prefer his equally 
coarse and discordant music to all other." 

Love-Antics and Dances. — ^The curious lore-gestures 
of various birds, especially o£ the GallinacesB, have already 
been incidentally noticed; so that little need here be 
added. In Northern America, large numbers of a grouse, 
the Tetrao phasianeUuSy meet every morning during the 
breeding-season on a selected level spot, and here they 
run round and round in a circle of about fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter, so that the ground is worn quite bare, 
like a fairy-ring. In these Partridge-dances, as they are 
called by the hunters, the birds assume the strangest atti- 
tudes, and run round, some to the left and some to the 
right. Audubon describes the males of a heron (Ardea 
herodias) as walking about on their long legs with great 
dignity before. the females, bidding defiance to their rivals. 
With one of the disgusting carrion-vultures ( Cathartes 
jota) the same naturalist states that '^ the gesticulations 
and parade of the males at the beginning of the love-sea- 
son are extremely ludicrous." Certain birds perform 
their love-antics on the wing, as we have seen with the 
black African weaver, instead of on the ground. Dui-ing 
the spring our little white-throat {Sylvia cin^ea) often 
rises a few feet or yards in the air above some bush, and 
" flutters with a fitful and fantastic motion, singing all the 
while, and then drops to its perch." The great English 
bustard throws himself into indescribably odd attitudes 
while courting the female, as has been figured by Wolf. 
An allied Indian bustard ( Otis Bengalensis) at such times 
" rises perpendicularly into the air with a hurried flapping 
of his wings, raising his crest and pufiing out the feathers 
of his neck and breast, and then drops to the ground ; " 
he repeats this manoeuvre several times successively, at 
the same time humming in a peculiar tone. Such females 
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as happen to be near '* obey this saltatory sammons,** and 
when they approach he trails his wings and spreads his 
tail like a turkey-cock. *• 

But the most curious case is afforded by three allied 
genera of Australian birds, the famous Bower-birds — no 
doubt the co-descendants of some ancient species which 
first acquired the strange instinct of constructing bowers 
for performing their love-antics. The bowers (Fig. 46), 
which, as we shall hereafter see, are highly decorated 
with feathers, shells, bones, and leaves, are built on the 
ground for the sofe purpose of courtship, for their nests 
are formed in trees. Both sexes assist in the erection of 
the bowers, but the male is the principal workman. So 
strong is this instinct that it is practised under confine- 
ment, and Mr. Strange has described ** the habits of some 
Satin Bower-birds, which he kept in his /iviary in New 
South Wales. *' At times the male will chase the feniale 
all over the aviary, then go to the bower, pick up a gay 
feather or a large leaf, utter a curious kind of note, set all 
his feathers erect, run round the tower and become so 
excited that his eyes appear ready to start from his head ; 
he continues opening first one wing, and then the other, 
uttering a low, whistling note, and, like the domestic 
cock, seems to be picking up something from the ground, 
until at last the female goes gently toward him." Cap- 
tain Stokes has described the habits and '* play-houses " 
of another species, the Great Bower-bird, which was seen 

^ For Tetrao phasianellus, see Richardson, * Fauna Bor. America,'- p. 
361, and for farther particulars Captain Blakiston, * Ibis,* 1863, p. 12S. 
For the Cathartes and Ardea, Audubon, * Ornith. Biography,' vol ii. p. 
61, and vol. iil p. 89. On the White-throat, Macgillivraj, 'Hist. British 
Birds,* vol. ii. p. 354. On the Indian Bustard, Jerdon, * Birds of India,* 
vol. ill p. 618. 

»• 06uld, * Hand-book to the Birds of Australia,' vol I pp. 444, 44ft, 
456. The bower of the Satin Bower-bird may always be seen in the 
Zoological Society^s Gardens, Regent's Park. 
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** amusing itself by flying backward and forward, taking 
a shell alternately from each side, and carrying it through 
the archway in its mouth." These curious structures, 
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formed solely as halls of assemblages, where both sexes 
amuse themselves and pay their court, must cost the birds 
much labor. The bower, for instance, of. the fawn- 
breasted species, is nearly four feet in length, eighteen 
inches in height, and is raised on a thick platform of 
sticks. . 

Decoration. — ^I will first discuss the cases in which the 
males are ornamented either exclusively or in a much 
higher degree than the females ; and in a succeeding 
chapter those in which both sexes are equally orna- 
mented, and finally the rare cases in which the female is 
somewhat more J)rightly colored than the male. As with 
the artificial ornaments used by savage and civilized men, 
so with the natural prnaments of birds, tlie head is th^ 
chief seat of decoration.** The ornaments, as mentioned 
at the commencement of this chapter, are wonderfully di- 
versified. The plumes on the front or back of the head 
consist of variously-shaped feathers^ sometimes capable of 
erection or expansion, by which their beautiful colors are 
fully displayed. Elegant ear-tufts (see Fig. 39 ante) are 
occasionally present. The head is sometimes covered 
with velvety down like that of the pheasant ; or is naked 
and vividly colored; or supports fleshy appendages, fila- 
ments, and solid protuberances. The throat, also, is 
sometimes ornamented with a beard, or with wattles or 
caruncles. Such appendages are generally brightly col- 
ored, and no doubt serve as ornaments, though not always 
ornamental in our eyes ; for while the male is in the act 
of courting the female, they often swell and assume more 
vivid tints, as in the case of the male turkey. At such 
times the fleshy appendages about the head of the male 
Tragopan pheasant {Ceriomis temminckii) swell into a 

^ See remarks to this effect, on the " Feeling of Beauty among Ani 
mals," by Mr. J. Shaw, m the * Athenaeum,' Nov. 24, 1866, p. 681. 
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large lappet on the throat and into two horns, one on 
each side of the splendid top-knot ; and these are then 
colored of the most intense blue which I have ever be- 
held. The African hombill {Bucorax Abyssinicua) inflates 
the scarlet bladder-like wattle on its neck, and with its 
wing drooping and tail expanded ^ makes quite a grand 
appearance." ** Even the iris of the eye is sometimes 
more brightly colored in the male than in the female ; 
and this is frequently the case with the beak, for instance, 
in our common blackbird. In JBuceros corruffotus^ the 
whole beak and immense casque are colored more con- 
spicuously in the male than in the female ; and '^ the ob- 
lique grooves upon the sides of the lower mandible are 
peculiar to the male sex," " 

The males are often ornamented with elongated feath- 
ers or plumes, springing from almost every part of the 
body. The feathers on the throat and breast are some- 
times developed into beautiful ruffs and collars. The tail- 
feathers are frequently increased in length, as we see in 
the tail-coverts of die peacock, and in the tail of the 
Argus pheasant, liie body of this latter bird is not 
larger than that of a fowl ; yet the length from the end of 
the beak to the extremity of the tail is no less than five 
feet three inches." The wing-feathers are not elongated 
nearly so often as the tail-feathers ; for their elongation 
would impede the act of flight. Yet the beautifully ocel- 
lated secondary wing-feathers of the male Argus pheasant 
are nearly three feet in length ; and, in a small African 
night-jar (Cosmetomis vexiUarivs)^ one of* the primary 
wing-feathers, during the breeding-season, attains a length 
of twCnty-six inches, while the bird itself is only ten inches 
in length. In another closely-allied genus of night-jars, 

" Mr. Monteiro, *Ibis,' vol. iv. 1862, p. 339. 

•« * Land and Water/ 1868, p.'Sl?. 

•■ Jardine's 'Naturalist Library: Birds,' vol xiv. p. 166. 
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the shafts of the elongated wing-feathers are naked^ ex- 
cept at the extremity, where there is a disk." Again, in 
another genus of night-jars, the tail-feathers are even 
still more prodigiously developed; so that we see the 
same kind of ornament gained by the males of closely- 
allied birds, through the development of widely-different 
feathers. 

It is a carious fact that the feathers of birds belonging 
to distinct groups have been modified in almost exactly 
the same peculiar manner. Thus the wing-feathers in one 
of the above-mentioned night-jars are bare along the shaft 
and terminate in a disk ; or are, as they are sometimes 
called, spoon or racket-shaped. Feathers of this kind 
occur in the tail of a motmot (Mimomota super cUiaris)^ 
of a king-fisher, finch, humming-bird, parrot, several 
Indian drongos {Dicrurus and JEdoliits, in one of which 
the disk stands vertically), and in the tail of certain Birds 
of Paradise. In these latter birds, similar feathers, beau- 
tifully ocellated, ornament the head, as is likewise the 
case with some gallinaceous birds. In an Indian bustard 
{Sypheotides auritus), the feathers forming the ear-tufts, 
which are about four inches in length, also terminate in 
disks." The barbs of the feathers in various widely-dis- 
tinct birds are filamentous or plumose, as with some 
Herons, Ibises, Birds of Paradise, and Gallinacese. In 
other cases the barbs disappear, leaving the shafts bare ; 
and these in the tail of the Paradisea apoda attain a 
length of thirty-four inches." Smaller feathers when thus 
denuded appear like bristles, as on the breast of the 
turkey-cock. As any fleeting fashion in dress comes to 

•* Sclater, in the ^Ibis,* vol vi. 1864, p. 114. Livingstone, *ExpecU 
tion to the Zambesi,^ 1865, p. 66. 

«» Jerdon, » Birds of India,' vol iii. p. 620. ' 

•• WaUace, m » Annals and M^g. of Nat. Hist.' vol xx. 1857, p. 416; 
and in his 'Malay Archipelago,' vol il 1869, p. 390. 
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be adnured by man, so with birds a change of almost any 
kind in the structure or coloring of the feathers, in the 
male, appears to have been admired by the female. The 
fact of the feathers in widely-distinct groups having been 
modified in an analogous manner, no doubt depends pri- 
marily on all the feathers having nefurly the same str^jict- 
are and manner of development, and consequently tend- 
ing to vary in the same manner. We often see a ten- 
dency to analogous variability in the plumage of our 
domestic breeds belonging to distinct species. Thus top- 
knots have appeared in several species. In an extinct 
variety of the turkey, the top-knot consisted of bare quills 
surmounted with plumes of down, so that they resembled, 
to a certain 'extent, the racket-shaped feathers above de- 
scribed. In certain breeds of the pigeon and fowl the 
feathers are plumose, with some tendency in the shafts to 
be naked. In the Sevastopol goose the scapular feathers 
are greatly elongated, curled, or even spirally twisted, 
with the margins plumose.*^ 

In regard to color hardly any thing need here be said ; 
for every one knows how splendid are the tints of birds, 
and how harmoniously they are combined. The colors 
are often metallic and iridescent. Circular spots are 
sometimes surrounded by one or more differently-shaded 
zones, and are thus converted into ocellL Nor need much 
be said on the wonderful differences between the sexes, or 
of ihe extreme beauty of the males of many birds. The 
common peacock offers a striking instance. Female Birds 
of Paradise are obscurely colored and destitute of all orna- 
ments, while the males are probably the most highly 
decorated of all birds, and in so many ways, that they 
must be seen to be appreciated. The elongated and 
golden-orange plumes which spring from beneath the 

** See my work on * The Variation of Animftls and Plants under Do* 
mestication,' yoL I pp. 289, 298. 
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wings of the ParadiBta apoda (see Fig. 47 of P. ruhra^ a 
much less beautiful species), when vertically erected and 
made to vibrate, are described as forming a sort of halo, 
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in the centre of which the head '^ looks like a little eme- 
rald sun with its rays formed by the two plumes.'* ** In 
another most beautiful species the head is bald, ^ and of a 



Vra. 48.— Lophornis ornatns, male and female (from Brehm)i 

** Quoted from M. de Lafresnaje, in * Annals and Mag. of Nat Hiflt ' 
23 
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Fio. 49.— Spathnra Underwood!, male and female (from Brehml 

▼ol. xiiL 1854, p. 157; see also Mr. Wallace's much fuller afccount in ?oL 
XX. 1867, p. 412, and in his Malay Archipelago. 
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rich cobalt blue, crossed hj several lines of black relrety 
feathers.'' ** 

Male humming-birds (Figs. 48 and 49) almost vie with 
Birds of Paradise in their beauty, as every one will admit 
who has seen Mr. Gould's splendid volumes or his rich 
collection. It is very remarkable in how many different 
ways these bird^ are ornamented. Almost every part of 
the plumage has been taken advantage of and modified ; 
and the modifications have been carried, as Mr. Gould 
showed me, to a wonderful extreme in some species be- 
longing to nearly every sub-group. Such cases are curi- 
ously like those which we see in our fancy breeds, reared 
by man for the sake of ornament : certain individuals 
originally varied in one character, and other individuals 
belonging to the same species in other characters ; and 
these have been seized on by man and. augmented to an 
extreme point — ^as the tail of the fantail-pigeon, the hood 
of the jacobin, the beak and wattle of the carrier, etc. 
The sole difference between these cases is that in the 
one the result is due to man's selection, while in the 
other, as with Humming-birds, Birds of Paradise, etc., it 
is due to sexual selection — that is, to the selection by the 
female^ of the more beautiful males. 

I will menticm only one other bird, remarkable from 
the extreme contrast in color between the sexes, namely, 
the famous Bell-bird (Cha9morhynchtL8 niveua) of South 
America, the note of which can be distinguished at the 
distance of nearly three miles, and astonishes every one 
who first hears it. The male is pure white, while the fe- 
male is dusky-green; and the former color with terres- 
trial species of moderate size and inoffensive habits is very 
rare. The male, also, as described by Waterton, has a 
spiral tube, nearly three inches in length, which rises from 
the base of the beak. It is jet-lSlack, dotted over with 

•> Wallace, 'The Malay Archipelago/ vol. il 1869, p. 406. 
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minute downy feathers. This tube can be inflated with 
air, through a communication with the palate ; and when 
not inflated hangs down on one side. The genus consists 
of four species, the males of which are very distinct, while 
the females, as described by Mr. Sclater in a most inter* 
csting paper, closely resemble each other, thus offering an 
excellent instance of the common rule that within the 
same group the males differ much more from each other 
than do the females. In a second species ( (7. nudicoUia) 
the male is likewise snow-white, with the exception of a 
large space of naked skin on the throat and round the 
eyes, which during the breeding-season is of a fine green 
color. In a third species (C. tricaruncuUitus) the head 
and neck alone of the male are white, the rest of the body 
being chestnut-brown, and the male of this species is pro- 
vided with three filamentous projections half as long as 
the body — one rising from the base of the beak and the 
two others from the comers of the mouth." 

The colored plumage and certain other, ornaments of 
the males when adult are either retained for life or are 
periodically renewed during the summer and breeding-sea- 
son. At this season the beak and naked skin about the 
head frequently change color, as with some herons, ibises, 
gulls, one of the beU-birds just noticed, etc. In the white 
ibis, the cheeks, the inflatable skin of the throat, and the 
basal portion of the beak, then become crimson.^^ In one 
of the rails, GaUicrex cristatus^ a large red caruncle is de- 
veloped during this same period on the head of the male. 
So it is with a thin homy crest on the beak of one of this 
pelicans, P. erythrorhynchua ; for, after the breeding-sea- 
son, these horny crests are shed, like horns from the heads 

'® Mr. Sclater, * Intellectual Observer,' Jan. 1867. * Waterton's Wan- 
derings,* p. 118. See- also Mr, Salvin's interesting paper, with a plate, in 
the 'Ibis,' 1866, p. 90. 

« «Land and Water,' 1867, p. 894. 
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of stags, and the shore of an island in a lake in Nevada 
was found covered with these curious exuviie/* 

Changes of color in the plumage according to the sea- 
son depend firstly on a double annual moult, secondly on 
an actual change of color in the feathers themselves, and 
thirdly on their dull-colored fnargins being periodically 
shed, or on these three processes more or less combined. 
The shedding of the deciduary margins may be compared 
with the shedding by very young birds of their down ; 
for^he down in most cases arises from the summits of the 
first true feathers/* 

With respect to the birds which annually undergo a 
double moult, there are, firstly, some kinds, for instance 
snipes, swallow-plovers (Glareolffi) and curlews, in which 
the two sexes resemble each other and do not change 
color at any season. I do not know whether the winter 
plumage is thicker and warmer than the summer plumage, 
which seems, when there is no change of color, the most 
probable cause of a double moult. Secondly, there are 
birds, .for instance, certain species of Totanus and other 
grallatores, the sexes of whiqh resemble each other, but 
have a slightly different summer and winter plumage. 
The difference, however, in color in these cases is so 
slight that it can hardly be an advantage to them ; and it 
may, perhaps, be attributed to the direct action of the. 
different conditions to which the birds are exposed during 
the two seasons. Thirdly, there are many other birds the 
sexes of which are alike, but which are widely different in 
their summer and winter plumage. Fourthly, there are 
birds, the sexes of which differ from each other in color ; 
but the females, though moulting twice, retain the same 
colors throughout the year, while the males undergo a 

« Mr. D. G. Elliot, in *Proc. ZooL Soc' 1869, p. 689. 
'»*Nitzsch's Pterylography,* edited by P. L. Sclater. Bay Soc 
1867, p. 14. 
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change, sometimes, as with certain bustards, a great 
change of color. Fifthly and lastly, there are birds the 
sexes of which differ from each other in both their sum- 
mer and winter plumage, but the male undergoes a 
greater amount of change at each recurrent season than 
the female— of which the Ruff {Machetes pug^nax) offers 
a good instance. 

With respect to the cause or purpose of the differences 
in color between the summer and winter plumage, this 
may in some instances, as with the ptarmigan," serve 
during both seasons as a protection. When the difference 
between the two plumages is slight it may perhaps be at- 
tributed, as already remarked, to the direct action of the 
conditions of life. But with many birds there can hardly 
be a doubt that the summer plumage is ornamental, even 
when both sexes are alike. We may conclude that this is 
the case with many herons, egrets, etc., for they acquire 
their beautiful plumes only during the breeding-season. 
Moreover, such plumes, top-knots, etc., though possessed 
by both sexes, are occasionally a little more highly devel- 
oped in the male than in the female ; and they resemble 
the plumes and ornaments possessed by the males alone 
of other birds. It is also known that confinement, by 
affecting the reproductive system of ma4e birds, frequent- 
ly checks the development of their secondary sexual char- 
acters, but has no immediate influence 6n any other char- 
acters ; and I am informed by Mr. Bartlett that eight or 
nine specimens of the Knot {Dringa canutics) retained 
their unadorned winter plumage in the Zoological Gar- 

^ The brown mottled summer plumage of the ptarmigan is of as much 
miportance to it, as a protection, as the white winter plumage ; for, in 
Scandinavia, during the spring, when the snow has disappeared, this bird 
is known to suffer greatly from birds of prey, before it has acquirod its 
summer dress: see Wilhelm von Wright, in Lloyd, * Game-Birds of 
Sweden,* 1867, p. 125. 
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dens throughout the year, from which fact we may infer 
that the Bummer plumage, though common to both sexes, 
partakes of the nature of the exclusively masculine plu- 
mage of many other birds." 

•From the foregoing facts, more especially from neither 
sex of certain birds changing color during either annual 
moult, or changing so slightly that the change can hardly 
be of any service to them, and from the females of other 
species moulting twice, yet retaining the same colors 
throughout the year, we may conclude that the habit of 
moulting twice in the year has not been acquired in order 
that the male should assume during the breeding-season 
an ornamental character ; but that the double moult, hav- 
ing been originally acquired for some distinct purpose, 
has subsequently been taken advantage of in certain cases 
for gaining a nuptial plumage. 

It appears at first sight a surprising circumstance that, 
with closely-allied birds, some species should regularly 
undergo a double annual moult, and others only a single 
one. The ptarmigan, for instance, moults twice or even 
thrice in the year, and the blackcock only once : some of 
the splendidly-colored honey-suckers (NectariniaB) of In- 
dia and some sub-genera of obscurely-colored pipits (An- 
thus) have a double, while others have only a single an- 
nual moult.J* But the gradations in the manner of moult- 
ing, which are known to occur with various birds, show 
us how species, or whole groups of species, might have 

'* In regard to the previous statements on moulting, see, on snipes, 
etc., Maegillivray, 'Hist. Brit, Birds,' voL iv. p. 871; on Glareolte, cur 
lews, and bustards, Jerdon, * Birds of India,* vol. iii. pp. 616, 630, 683 ; 
on Tetanus, ibid. p. 700 ; on the plumes' of herons, ibid. p. 788, and Mac- 
gillivray, voL iv. pp. 486, 444, and Mr. Stafford Allen, in the * Ibis,* voL 
V. 1863, p. 83. 

^* On the moulting ol the ptarmigan, see Gould's ' Birds of Great 
Britain.' On the honey-suckers, Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol. i. pp. 869, 
t66, 369. On the moulting of Anthus, see Blyth, m * Ibis,' 1867, p. 82. 
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originally acquired their double annual moult, or, having 
once gained the habit, have again lost it. With certain 
-bustards and plovers the vernal moult is far from com- 
plete, some feathers being renewed, and some changed in 
color. There is also reason to believe that with certain 
bustards and rail-like birds, which properly undergo a 
double moult, some of the older males retain their nup- 
tial plumage throughout the year. A few highly-modified 
feathers may alone be added during the spring to the 
plumage, as occurs with the disk-formed tail-feathers of 
certain drongos {Bhringa) in India, and with the elon- 
gated feathers on the back, neck, and crest, of certain 
herons. By such steps as these, the vernal moult might 
be rendered more and more complete, until a perfect 
double moult was acquired. A gradation can also be 
shown to exist in the length of time during which either 
annual plumage is retained ; so that the one might come 
to be retained for the whole year, the other being com- 
pletely lost. Thug the Machetes piignax retains his ruff 
in the spring for barely two months. The male widow- 
bird {GJiera progne) acquires in Natal his fine plumage 
and long tail-feathers in December or January, and loses 
them in March; so that they are retained during only 
about three months. Most species which undergo a 
double moult keep their ornamental feathers for about 
six months. The male, however, of the wild GdUus 
bankiva retains his neck-hackles for nine or ten months ; 
and, when these are cast off, the underlying black feathers 
on the neck are fully exposed to view. But, with the do- 
mesticated descendant of this species, the neck-hackles of 
the male are inmiediately 'replaced by new ones; so that 
we here see, with respect to part of the plumage, a double 
•moult changed under domestication into a single moult." 

''^ For the foregoing statements in regard to partial moults, and on 
old males retaining their nuptial plumage, see Jerdon, on bustards and 
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The common drake {Anas hoachaa) is well known after 
the breeding-season to lose his male plumage for a period 
of three months, during which time he assumes that of 
the female. The male pintail-duck {Anas acuta) loses 
his plumage for the shorter period of six weeks or two 
months; and Montagu remarks that this double moult 
within so short a time is a most extraordinary circum- 
stance, that seems to bid defiance to all human reasoning. 
But he who believes in the gradual modification of spe- 
cies will be far from feeling surprised at finding grada- 
tions of all kinds. If the male pintail were to acquire his 
new plumage within a still shorter period, the new male 
feathers would almost necessarily be mingled with the old, 
and both with some proper to the female ; and this ap- 
parently is the case with the male of a not distantly-allied 
bird, namely the Merganser serrator^ for the males are 
said to '* undergo a change of plumage, which assimilates 
them in some measure to the female." By a little further 
acceleration in the process, the double moult would be 
completely lost.^' 

Some male birds, as before stated, become more bright- 
ly colored in the spring, not by a vernal moult, but either 
by an actual change of color in the feathers, or by their 
obscurely-colored deciduary margins being shed. Changes 
of color thus caused may last for a longer or shorter time. 
With the JPekcanus onocrotalus a beautifiil rosy tint, with 

plovers, in * Birds of India,* vol. iiL pp. 617, 637, 709, 711. Also Blyth 
in *Land and Water,' 1867, p. 84. On the Vidua, *Ibis,' vol. iil 1861, 
p. 133. On the Drongo Shrikes, Jerdon, ibid. vol. I p. 435. On the 
Temal moult of the Herodiiu bubulciiSy Mr. S. S. Allen, in * Ibis,' 1863, p. 
88. On Gdllua hankvoa^ Blyth, in 'Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist.' vol 
i. 1848, p. 455 ; see, also, on this subject, my * Variation of Animals 
under Domestication,' vol. i. p. 236. 

™See Macgillivray, *Hist British Birds' (vol. v. pp. 84,70,223), 
on the moulting of the Anatidse, with quotations from Waterton and 
Montagu. Also Yarrell, * Hist, of British Birds,' vol ill p. 243. 
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lemon-colored marks on the breast, overspreads the whole 
plumage in the spring; but these tints, as Mr. Sclater 
states, " do not last long, disappearing generally in about 
six weeks or two months after they have been attained." 
Certain finches shed the margins of their feathers in the 
spring, and then become bright-colored, while other finches 
undergo no such change. Thus the JFHngiUa tristU of the 
United States (as well as many other American species) 
exhibits its bright colors only when the winter is past, 
while our goldfinch, which exactly represents this bird in 
habits, and our siskin, which represents it still more close- 
ly in structure, undergo no such annual change. But a 
difference of this kind in the plumage of allied species is 
not surprising, for with the common linnet, which belongs 
to the same family, the crimson forehead and breast are 
displayed only during the summer in England, while in 
Madeira these colors are retained throughout the year.'* 

Display by Male Birds of their Plumage. — Ornaments 
of all kinds, whether permanently or temporarily gained, 
are sedulously displayed by the males, and apparently 
serve to excite, or attract, or charm, the females. But the 
males will sometimes display their ornaments, when not 
in the presence of the females, as occasionally occurs with 
grouse at their balz-places, and as may be noticed with 
the peacock; this latter bird, however, evidently wishes 
for a spectator of some kind, and will show off his finery, 
as I have often seen, before poultry or even pigs.** All 
naturalists who have closely attended to the habits of 

"On the pelican, see Sclater, in *Proc. Zool. Soc* 1868, p. 266. 
On the American finches, see Audubon, * Ornith. Biography,* vol. i. pp. 
174, 221, and Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol ii. p. 888. On the Fringilla 
tannabina of Madeira, Mr. E. Vernon Harcourt, *Ibis,' vol. v. 1863, 
p. 280. 

«» See also * Ornamental Poultry,' bv Rev. E. S. Dixon, 1848, p. 8. 
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birds, whether m a state of nature or under confinement, 
are unanimously of opinion that the males delight to dis- 
play their beauty. Audubon frequently speaks of the 
male as endeavoring in various ways to charm the female. 
Mr. Gould, after describing some peculiarities in a male 
humming-bird, says he has no doubt that it has the power 
of displaying them to the greatest advantage before the 
female. Dr. Jerdon *' insists that the beautiful plumage 
of the male serves ** to fascinate and attract the femala'' 
Mr. Bartlett, at the Zoological Gardens, expressed himself 
to me in the strongest terms to the same effect. 

It must be a grand sight in the forest of India '* to 
come suddenly on twenty or thirty pea-fowl, the males 
displaying their gorgeous trains, and strutting about in 
all the pomp of pride before the gratified females." The 
wild-turkey-cock erects his glittering plumage, expands 
his finely- zoned tail and barred wing-feathers, and alto- 
gether, with his gorged crimson and blue wattles, makes 
a superb, though, to our eyes, grotesque appearance. 
Similar facts have already been given with respect to 
grouse of various kinds' Turning to another Order. The 
male JRupicola crocea (Fig. 50) is one of the most beautiful 
birds in the world, being of a splendid orange, with some 
of the feathers curiously truncated and plumose. The fe- 
male is brownish-green, shaded with red, and has a much 
smaller crest. Sir R. Schomburgk has described their 
courtship ; he found one of their meeting-places where ten 
males and two females were present. The space was 
from four to five feet !n diameter, and appeared to have 
been cleared of every blade of grass and smoothed as if 
by human hands. A male " was capering to the apparent 
delight of several others. Now spreading its wings, 

** * 6ir.d8 of lodia,' Introduct. vol i. p. ^xiv. ; on the peacock, voL 
i\l p. 607. See Gould's *■ Introduction to the Trochilidte,' 1861, pp. 16, 
111. 
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throwing up its head, or opening its tail like a fan ; now 
stmtting about with a hopping gait until tired, when it 
gabbled some kind of note, and was relieved by another. 



Fig. 50.— Rupicola crocea, male (from Brehm). 

Thus three of them successively took the field, and then, 
with self-approbation, withdrew to rest." The Indians, in 
order to obtain their skins, wait at one of the meeting- 
places till the birds are eagerly engaged in dancing, and 
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then are able to kill, with their poisoned arrows, four or 
five males, one after the other." With Birds of Paradise 
a dozen or more fuU-plamaged males congregate in a treo 
to hold a dancing-party, as it is called by the natives ; 
and here flying about, raising their wings, elevating their 
exquisite plumes, and making them vibrate, the whole tree 
eeems, as Mr. Wallace remarks, to be filled with waving 
plumes. When thus engaged, they become so absorbed 
that a skilful archer may shoot nearly the whole party. 
These birds, when kept in confinement in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, are said to take much care in keeping their feathers 
clean ; often spreading them out, examining them, and re- 
moving every speck of dirt. One observer, who kept 
several pairs alive, did not doubt that the display of the 
male wa^intended to please the female.*' 

The gold- pheasant {Thaumalea picta) during his 
courtship not only expands and raises his splendid frill, 
but turns it, as I have myself seen, obliquely toward the 
female on whichever side she may be standing, obviously 
in order that a large surface may be displayed before 
her.'* Mr. Bartlett has observed a male Polyplectron 
(Fig. 51) in the act of courtship, and has shown me a 
specimen stuffed in the attitude then assumed. Tlie tail 
and wing feathers of this bird are ornamented with beau- 
tiful ocelli, like those on the peacock's train. Now, when 
the peacock displays himself, he expands and erects his 
tail transversely to his body, for he stands in front of the 
female, and has to show off, at the same time, his rich 

» 'Journal of R. Geograph. Soc* vol. x. 1840, p. 236, 
^ * Annals and Mag. of Nat Hist' vol xiii. 1864, p. 167 ; also WaU 
lace, ibid, vol xx. 1867, p. 412, and *The Malay Archipelago,* vol. ii. 
1809, p. 262. Also Dr. Bennett, as quoted by Brehm, * Thierleben,' B. 
iii.s. 326. 

« Mr. T. W. Wood has given (*The Student,' April, 1870, p. 116) a 
full account of this manner of display, which he calls the lateral or one- 
sided, by the gold-pheasant and by the Japanese pheasant, Fh. versicolor. 
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blue throat and breast. But the breast of the Polyplec- 
tron is obscurely colored, and the ocelli are not confined 
to the tail-feathers. Consequently the Polyplectron does 
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not stand in front of the female ; but he erects and* ex- 
pands his tail-feathers a little obliquely, lowering the ex- 
panded wing on the same side, and raising that on the 
opposite side. In this attitude the ocelli over the whole 
body are exposed before the eyes of the admiring female 
in one grand bespangled expanse. To whichever side she 
may tuni, the expanded wings and the obliquely-held tail 
are turned toward her. The male Tragopan pheasant 
acts in nearly the same manner, for he raises the feathers 
of the body, though not the wing itself, on the side which 
is opposite to the female, and which would otherwise be 
concealed, so that nearly all the beautifully-spotted feath- 
ers are exhibited at the same time. 

The case of the Argus plieasant is still more striking 
The immensely-developed secondary wing-feathers, which 
are confined to the male, are . ornamented with a row of 
from twenty to twenty-three ocelli, each above an inch in 
diameter. The feathers are also elegantly marked with 
oblique dark stripes and rows of spots, like those on the 
skin of a tiger and leopard combined. The ocelli are so 
beautifully shaded that, as the Duke of Argyll remarks,** 
they stand out like a ball lying loosely within a socket. 
But when I looked at the specimen in the British Museum, 
which is mounted with the wings expanded and trailing 
downward, I Was greatly disappointed, for the ocelli ap- 
peared flat or even concave. Mr. Gould, however, soon 
made the case clear to me, for he had made a drawing of 
a male while he was displaying himselfl At such times 
the long secondary feathers in both wings are vertically 
erected and expanded ; and these, together with the enor- 
mously-elongated tail-feathers, make a grand semicircular 
upright fan. Now as soon as the wing-feathers are held 
in this position, and the light shines on them from above, 
the full effect of the shadipg comes out, and each ocellus 

» * The Reign of Law,' 1867, p. 203. 
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at ofnce resembles the ornament called a ball and socket. 
These feathers have been shown to several artists, and all 
have expressed their admiration at the perfect shading. 
It may well be asked, Could such artistically-shaded orna- 
ments have been formed by means of sexual selection ? 
But it will be convenient to defer giving an answer to 
this question until we treat in the next chapter of the 
principle of gradation. 

The primary wing-feathers, which in most gallinaceoiis 
birds are uniformly colored, are in the Argus pheasant 
not less wonderful objects than the secondary wing-feath- 
ers. They are of a soft brown tint with numerous dark 
spots, each of which consists of two or three black dots 
with a surrounding dark zone. But the chief ornament is 
a space parallel to the dark-blue shaft, which in outline 
forms a perfect second feather lying within the true feath- 
er. This inner part is colored of a lighter chestnut, and 
is thickly dotted with minute white points. I have shown 
this feather to several persons, and many have admired it 
even more than the ball-and-socket feathers, and have de- 
clared that it was more like a work of art than of Nature. 
Now these feathers are quite hidden on all ordinary occa- 
sions, but are fully displayed when the long secondary 
feathers are erected, though in a widely-different manner ; 
for they are expanded in front like two little fans or 
shields, one on each side of the breast near the ground. 

The case of the male Argus pheasant is eminently in- 
teresting, because it affords good evidence that the most 
refined beauty may serve as a charm for the female, and 
for no other purpose. We must conclude that this is the 
case, as the primary wing-feathers are never displayed, 
and the ball-and-socket ornaments are not exhibited in full 
perfection, except when the male assumes the attitude of 
courtship. The Argus pheasant does not possess brilliant 
colors, so that his success in courtship appears to have 
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depended on the great size of his plumes, and on the elab* 
oration of the most elegant patterns. Many will declare 
that it is utterly incredible that a female bird should be 
able to appreciate fine shading and exquisite patterns. It 
is undoubtedly a marvellous fact that she should possess 
this almost human degree of taste, though perhaps she 
admires the general effect rather than each separate de- 
tail. He who thinks that he can safely gauge the discrimi- 
nation and taste of the lower animals, may deny that the 
female Argus pheasant can appreciate such refined beau- 
ty ; but he will then be compelled to admit that the ex- 
traordinary attitudes assumed by the male during the act 
of courtship, by which the wonderful beauty of his plu- 
mage is fully displayed, are purposeless ; and this is a con- 
clusion which I for one will never admit. 

Although so many pheasants and allied gallinaceous 
birds carefully display their beautiful plumage before the 
females, it is remarkable, as Mr. Bartlett informs me, that 
this is not the case with the dull-colored Eared and Cheer 
pheasants (CrossopUlon auritum and I^h<MiamM WaUi- 
chit) ; so that these birds seem conscious that they have 
little beauty to display. Mr. Bartlett has never seen the 
males of either of these species fighting together, though 
he has not had such good opportunities for observing the 
Cheer as the Eared pheasant. Mr. Jenner Weir, also, 
finds that all male birds with rich or strongly-character- 
ized plumage are more quarrelsome than the dull-colored 
species belonging to the same groups. The goldfinch, for 
instance, is far more pugnacious than the linnet, and the 
blackbird than the thrush. Those birds which undergo a 
seasonal change of plumage likewise become much more 
pugnacious at the period when they are most gayly orna- 
mented. No doubt the males of some obscurely-colored 
birds fight desperately together, but it appears that when 
sexual selection has been highly influential, and has given 
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bright colors to the males of any species, it has also very 
often given a strong tendency to pugnacity. We shall 
meet with nearly analogous cases when we treat of mam- 
mals. On the other hand, with birds the power of song 
and brilliant colors have rarely been both acquired by the 
males of the same species ; but in this case, the advantage 
gained would have been identically the same, namely, suo- 
cess in charming the female. Nevertheless, it must be 
owned that the males of several brilliantly-colored birds 
have had their feathers specially modified for the sake of 
producing instrumental music, though the beauty of this 
cannot be compared, at least according to our taste, with 
that of the vocal music of many songsters. 

We will now turn to male birds which are not orna- 
mented in any very high degree, but which nevertheless 
display, during their courtship, whatever attractions they 
may possess. These cases are in some respects more 
curious than the foregoing, and have been but little no- 
ticed. I owe the following facts, selected from a large 
body of valuable notes, sent to me by Mr. Jenner Weir, 
who has long kept birds of many kinds, including aU the 
British Fringillidse and Emberizidee. The bullfinch makes 
his advances in front of the female, and then puffs out his 
breast, so that many more of the crimson feathers are seen 
at once than otherwise would be the case. At the same 
time he twists and bows his black tail from side to side in 
a ludicrous manner. The male chaffinch also stands in 
front of the female, thus showing his red breast, and 
*^ blue-beU," as the fanciers call his head ; the wings at the 
same time being slightly expanded, with the pure white 
bands on the shoulders thus rendered conspicuous. The 
common linnet distends his rosy breast, slightly expands 
his brown wings and tail, so as to make the best of them 
by exhibiting their white edgings. We must, however, 
be cautious in concluding that the wings are spread out 
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solely for display, as some birds act thus whose wings are 
not beautiful. This is the case with the domestic cock, 
but it is always the wing on the side opposite to the female 
which is expanded, and at the same time scraped on the 
ground. The male goldfinch behaves differently from all 
other finches : his wings are beautiful, the shoulders being 
black, with the dark-tipped wing-feathers spotted with 
white and edged with golden yellow. When he courts 
the female, he sways his body from side to side, and 
quickly turns his slightly-expanded wings first to one side 
then to the other, with a golden flashing effect. No other 
British finch, as Mr. Weir informs me, turns during his 
courtship from side to side in this manner ; not even the 
closely-allied male siskin, for he would not thus add to his 
beauty. 

Most of the British Buntings are plain-colored birds ; 
but in the spring the feathers on the head of the male 
reed-bunting {Mnberiza schcenictdus) acquire a fine black 
color by the abrasion of the dusky tips ; and these are 
erected during the act of courtship. Mr. Weir has kept 
two species of Amadina from Australia : the A. caatanotis 
is a very small and chastely-colored finch, with a dark 
tail, white rump, and jet-black upper tail-coverts, each of 
the latter being marked with three large conspicuous oval 
spots of white.** This species, when courting the female, 
slightly spreads out and vibrates these party-colored tail- 
coverts in a very peculiar manner. The male Amadina 
Lathami behaves very differently, exhibiting before the 
female his brilliantly-spotted breast and scarlet rump, and 
scarlet upper tail-coverts. I may here add from Dr. 
Jerdon, that the Indian Bulbul (Pycnonotus hmmorrhous) 
has crimson under tail-coverts, and the beauty of these 
feathers, it might be thought, could never be well exhib- 

M For the description of these birds, see Gould'i ' Hand-book* to the 
Birds of Australia,* vol i. 1866, p. 417. 
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ited ; bat the bird ^' when excited often spreads them out 
laterally, " so that they can be seen even from above." •* 
The common pigeon has iridescent feathers on the breast, 
and every one must have seen how the male inflates his 
breast while courting the female, thus showing off these 
feathers to the best advantage. One of the beautiful 
bronze-winged pigeons of Australia {Ocyphapa lophotes) 
behaves, as described to me by Mr. Weir, very differently : 
the male, while standing before the female, lowers his head 
almost to the ground, spreads out and raises perpendicu- 
larly his tail, and half expands his wings. He then alter- 
nately and slowly raises and depresses his body, so that 
the iridescent metallic feathers are all seen at once, and 
glitter in the sun. 

Sufficient facts have now been given to show with 
what care male birds display their various charms, and 
this they do with the utmost skill While preening their 
feathers, they have frequent opportunities for admiring 
themselves, and of studying how best to exhibit their 
beauty. But as all the males of the same species display 
themselves in exactly the same manner, it appears that 
actions, at first perhaps intentional, have become instinc- 
tive. K so, we ought not to accuse birds of conscious 
vanity ; yet when we see a peacock strutting about, with 
expanded and quivering tail-feathers, he seems the very 
emblem of pride and vanity. 

. The various ornaments possessed by the males are cer- 
tainly of the highest importance to them, for they have 
been acquired in some cases at the expense of greatly-im- 
peded powers of flight or of running. The African night- 
jar ( Cosmetomis), which during the pairing-season has 
one of Its primary wing-feathers developed into a streamer 
of extreme length, is thus much retarded in its flight, al- 
though at other times remarkable for its swiftness. The 
^ * Birds of India,' vol U. p. 96; 
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** imwieldly size '* of the secondary wing-feathers of the 
male Argus pheasant are said " almost entirely to deprive 
the bird of flight." The fine plumes of male Birda of 
Paradise trouble them during a high wind. The ex- 
tremely long tail-feathers of the male widow-birds (Vidua) 
of Southern Africa render " their flight heavy ; " but as 
soon as these are cast off they fly as well as the females. 
As birds always breed when food is abundant, the males 
probably do not suffer much inconvenience in searching 
for food from their impeded powers of movement; but 
there can hardly be a doubt that they must be much more 
liable to be struck down by birds of prey. Nor can we 
doubt that the long train of the peacock and the long tail 
and wing feathers of the Argus pheasant must render 
them a more easy prey to any prowling tiger-cat than 
would otherwise be the case. Even the bright colors of 
many male birds cannot fail to make them conspicuous to 
tTieir enemies of all kinds. Hence it probably is, as Mr. 
Gould has remarked, that such birds are generally of a 
shy disposition, as if conscious that their beauty was a 
source of danger, and are much more difficult to discover 
or approach, than the sombre-colored and comparatively 
tame females, or than the young and as yet unadorned 
males." 

It is a more curious fact that the males of some birds 
which are provided with special weapons for battle, and 
which in a state of nature are so pugnacious that they 
often kill each other, suffer from possessing certain orna- 

w On the Cosmetornis, see Livingstone's * Expedition to the Zambesi,' 
1866, p. 66. On the Argus pheasant, Jardine's * Nat Hist Lib. : Birds,' 
vol xiv. p. 167. On Birds of Paradise, Lesson, quoted by Brehm, 
* Thierleben,' B. iii. s. 826. On the widow-bird, Barrow's * Travels in 
Africa,' vol I p. 248, and *Ibis,' vol iiL 1861, p. 133. Mr. Gould on 
the shyness of male birds, 'Hand-book to Birds of Australia,' vol L 1866, 
pp. 210, 46Y. 
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ments. Cock-fighters trim the hackles and cut off the 
comb and gills of their cocks ; and the birds are then said 
to be dabbed. Ai^ undubbed bird, as Mr. Tegetmeier in- 
sists, " is at a fearful disadvantage : the comb and gills 
offer an easy hold to his adversary's beak, and as a cock 
always strikes where he holds, when once he has seized 
his foe, he has him entirely in his power. Even supposing 
that the bird is not killed, the loss of blood suffered by an 
undubbed cock is much greater than that sustained by 
one that has been trinmied," •• Young turkey-cocks in 
fighting always seize hold of each other's wattles ; and I 
presume that the old birds fight in the same manner. It 
may perhaps be objected that the comb and wattles are 
not ornamental, and cannot be of service to the birds in 
this way ; but even to our eyes, the beauty of the glossy 
black Spanish cock is much enhanced by his white face 
and crimson comb; and no one who has ever seen the 
splendid blue wattles of the male Tragopan pheasant, 
when distended during tha act of courtship, can for a mo- 
ment doubt that beauty is the object gained. From the 
foregoing facts we clearly see that the plumes and other 
ornaments of the male must be of the highest importsu^ce 
to him ; and we further see that beauty in some cases is 
even more important than success in battle. 

» Tegetmeier, *The Poultry-Book,' 1866, p. lS9. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Bnu>8 — corUmued, 

Clioice exerted by the Female.— -Len^h of Courtship. — ^Unpaired Birds.-— 
Mental Qualities and Taste for the Beautifiil. — Preference or Antip- 
athy shown by the Female for Particular Males. — Variability of 
Birds. — Variations sometimes abrupt. — Laws of Variation. — Formation 
of Ocelli. — Gl-adations of Character. — Case of Peacock, Ar^us PheaS' 
ant, and Urosticte. 

When the sexes differ in beauty, in the power of sing- 
ing, or in producing what I have called instrumental mu- 
sic, it is almost invariably the male which excels the fe- 
male. These qualities, as we have just seen, are evidently 
of high importance to the male. When they are gained 
for only a part of the year, this is always shortly before 
the breeding-season. It is the male alone who elaborate- 
ly displays his varied attractions, and often performs 
strange antics on the ground or in the air, in the presence 
of the female. Each male drives away, or, if he can, kills 
all his rivals. Hence we may conclude that it is the 
object of the male to induce the female to pair with him, 
and for this purpose he tries to excite or charm her in 
various ways ; and this is the opinion of all those who 
have carefully studied the habits of living birds. But 
there remains a question which, has an all-important bear- 
mg on sexual selection, namely. Does every male of the 
same species equally excite and attract the female? or 
does she exert a choice, and prefer certain males ? This 
question can be answered in the affirmative by much di- 
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rect aud indirect evidence. It is much more difficult to 
decide what qualities determine the choice of the females ; 
but here again we have some direct and indirect evidence 
that it is to a large extent the external attractions of the 
male, though no doubt his vigor, courage, and other men- 
tal qualities, come into play. We will begin with the in- 
direct evidence. 

Length of Courtship, — ^The lengthened period during 
which both sexes of certain birds meet day after day at 
an appointed place, probably depends partly on the court- 
ship being a prolonged affair, and partly on the reitera- 
tion of the act of pairing. Thus in Germany and Scandi- 
navia the balzens or leks of the Blackcocks last from the 
middle of March, all through April into May. As many 
as forty or fifty, or even more, birds congregate at the 
leks ; and the same place is often frequented during suc- 
cessive years. The lek of the Capercailzie lasts from the 
end of March to the middle or even end of May. In 
North America "the partridge-dances" of the Tetrao 
phasianeUtcs " last for a month or more.'' Other kinds of 
grouse both in North America and Eastern Siberia* fol- 
low nearly the same habits. The fowlers discover the 
hillocks where the Ruffs congregate by the grass being 
trampled bare, and this shows that the same spot is long 
frequented. The Indians of Guiana are well acquainted! 
with the cleared arenas, where th6y expect to find the 
beautiful Cocks of the Rock; and the natives of New 
Guinea know the trees where from ten to twenty full-plu- 

maged male Birds of Paradise congregate. In this latter 

n 

> Kordmann describes (* BulL Soc. Imp. des Nat. Moscow/ 1861, tome 
xxxiy. p. 264) the balzen of Tetrao urogaUoides in Amur Land. He esti- 
mated the number of assembled males at above a hundred, the females, 
which lie hid in the surrounding bushes, not being counted. The noises 
ottered differ from those of the T, urogallus or the capercailzie. 
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case it ifi not expressly stated that the females meet on 
the same trees, but the hunters, if not specially asked, 
would not probably mention their presence, as their skins 
are valueless. Small parties of an Afiican weaver {Plo- 
ceics) congregate, during the breeding-season, and perform 
for hours their graceful evolutions. Large numbers of 
the Solitary snipe {Scolopax major) assemble during the 
dusk in a morass ; and the same place is* frequented for 
the same purpose during successive years ; here they may 
be seen running about " like so many large rats,*' puffing 
out their feathers, flapping their wings, and uttering the 
strangest cries.' 

Some of the above-mentioned birds, namely, the black- 
cock, capercailzie, pheasant-grouse, the ruff, the Solitary 
snipe, and perhaps some others, are, as it is believed, po- 
lygamists. With such birds it might have been thought 
that the stronger males would simply have driven away 
the weaker, and then at once have taken possession of as 
many females as possible ; but if it be indispensable for 
the male to excite or please the female, we can understand 
the length of the courtship and the congregation of so 
many individuals of both sexes at the same spot. Certain 
species which are strictly monogamous likewise hold nup- 
tial assemblages ; this seems to be the case in Scandinavia 
with one of the ptarmigans, and their leks last from the 
middle of March to the middle of May. In Australia the 
lyre-bird or Menura superba forms "small round hillocks,** 
and the M, Alberti scratches for itself shallow holes, or, as 
they are called by the natives, corrohorying-places^ where 

' With respect to the assembU^es of the aboye-named grouse, see 
Brehm, ' Thierleben,' B. iv. s. 850 ; also L. Lloyd, *■ Game-Birds of Swe- 
den,' 1867, pp. 19, 78. Richardson, * Fauna Bor. Americana,* Birds, p. 
862. References in regard to the assemblages of other birds have pre- 
viously been giren. On Paradisea, see Wallace, in * Annals and Mag. of 
Nat HUt.' vol XX 1857^ p. 412. On the snipe, Lloyd, ibid. p. 221. 
24 
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it is belieyed both sexes assemble. The meetings of the 
M, Buperba are sometimes rery large ; and an account has 
lately been published * by a traveller, who heard in a val- 
ley beneath him, thickly covered with scrub, " a din which 
completely astonished" him; on crawling onward he be- 
held to his amazement about one hundred and fifly of the 
magnificent lyre-cocks, "ranged in order of battle, and 
fighting with indescribable fiiry." The bowers of the 
Bower-birds are the resort of both sexes during the 
breeding-season ; and " here the males meet and contend 
with each other for the favors of the female, and here the 
latter assemble and coquet with the males." With two 
of the genera, the same bower is resorted to during many 
years.* 

The common magpie {CorviLS pica^ Linn.), as I have 
been informed by the Rev. W. Darwin Fox, used to as- 
semble from all parts of Delamere Forest, in order to 
celebrate the " great magpie marriage." Some years ago 
these birds abounded in extraordinary numbers, so that a 
gamekeeper killed in one morning nineteen males, and 
another killed by a single shot seven birds at roost together. 
While they were so numerous, they had the habit very 
early in the spring of assembling at particular spots, where 
they could be seen in flocks, chattering, sometimes fight- 
ag, bustling and flying about the trees. The whole aflair 
was evidently considered by the birds as of the highest 
importance. Shortly after the meeting they all separated, 
and were then observed by Mr. Fox and others to be 
paired for the season. In any district in which a species 
does not exist in large numbers, great assemblages cannot, 
of course, be held, and the same species may have differ- 
ent habits in different coxmtries. For instance, I have 

» Quoted by Mr. T. W. Wood in the * Student,' April, 1870, p. 125. 
^ Gould, < Hand-book of Birds of Australia,' vol I pp. 800, 808, 448 
461. On the ptarmigan, above alluded to, see Llojd, ibid. p. 129. 
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never met with any account of regular assemblages of 
black game in Scotland, yet these assemblages are so well 
known in Germany and Scandinavia that they have spe- 
cial names. 

Unpaired Birds, — From the facts now given, we may 
conclude that with birds belonging to widely-different 
groups their courtship is often a prolonged, delicate, and 
troublesome affair. There is even reason to suspect, im- 
probable as this will at first appear, that some males and 
females of the same species, inhabiting the same district, 
do not always please each other, and in consequence do 
not pair. Many accounts have been published of either 
the male or female of a pair having been shot, and quickly 
replaced by another. This has been observed more fre- 
quently with the magpie than with any other bird, owing 
perhaps to its conspicuous appearance and nest. The 
illustrious Jenner states that in Wiltshire one of a pair 
was daily shot no less than seven times successively, ^' but 
all to no purpose, for the remaining magpie soon found 
another mate ; " and the last pair reared their young. A 
new partner is generally found on the succeeding day; 
but Mr. Thompson gives the case of one being replaced 
on the evening of the same day. Even after the eggs are 
hatched, if one of the old birds is destroyed, a mate will 
often be found ; this occurred after an interval of two days, 
in a case recently observed by one of Sir J. Lubbock's 
keepers.' The first and most obvious conjecture is, that 
male magpies must be much more numerous than the fe- 
males ; and that in the above cases, as well as in many oth* 
ers which could be given, the males alone had been killed. 
This apparently holds good in some instances, for the 

• On magpies, Jenner, in * PhiL Transact.* 1824, p. 11. MacgilUvray, 
' Hist British Birds,* vol. i. p. 570. Thompson, in 'Annals and Mag. of 
Nat Hist' vol viii 1842, p. 494. 
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game-keepers in Delamere Forest assured Mr. Fox that 
the magpies and carrion-crows which they formerly killed 
in succession in large numhers near their nests were all 
males ; and they accounted for this fact by the males be- 
ing easily killed while bringing food to the sitting females. 
Macgillivray, however, gives, on the authority of an ex- 
cellent observer, an instance of three magpies successively 
killed on the same nest, which were all females ; and an- 
other case of six magpies successively killed while sitting 
on the same eggs, which renders it probable that most of 
them were females, though the male will sit on the eggs, 
as T hear from Mr. Fox, when the female is killed. 

Sir J. Lubbock's game-keeper has repeatedly shot, but 
how many times he could not say, one of a pair of jays 
( Garrukis glandariua)^ and has never failed shortly after- 
ward to find the survivor rematched. The Rev. W. D. 
Fox, Mr. F. Bond, and others, have shot one of a pair of 
carrion-crows (Corvus corone)^ but the nest was soon 
again tenanted by a pair. These birds are rattier com- 
mon; but the peregrine falcon {Fcdco peregrintis) is rare, 
yet Mr. Thompson states that in Ireland '^ if either an old 
male or female be killed in the breeding-season (not an 
uncommon circumstance), another mate is found within a 
very few days, so that the eyries, notwithstanding such 
casualties, are sure to turn out their complement of young." 
Mr. Jenner Weir has known the same thing to occur with 
the peregrine f&lcons at Beachy Head. The same observer 
informs me that three kestrels, all males {MUco tinnuncur 
lud)^ were killed one after the other while attending the 
same nest ; two of these were in mature plumage, and the 
third in the plumage of the previous year. Even with the 
rare golden eagle {Aquila chrysdUoa)^ Mr. Birkbeck was 
assured by a trustworthy game-keeper in Scotland, that if 
one is killed, another is soon found. So with the white 
owl {Strixjiammea), it has been observed that " the sur- 
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vivor readily found a mate, and the mischief went 
on." 

White of Selbome, who gives the case of the owl, 
adds that he knew a man who, from believing that par- 
tridges when paired were disturbed by the males fighting, 
used to shoot them ; and, though he had widowed the 
same female several times, she was always soon provided 
with a fresh partner. This same naturalist ordered the 
sparrows, which deprived the house-martins of their nests, 
to be shot: but the one which was left, ^^be it cock or 
hen, presently procured a mate, and so for several times 
following." I could add analogous cases relating to the 
chaffinch, nightingale, and redstart. With respect to the 
latter bird .( Phcenicura ruticiUa)y the writer remarks that 
it was by no means common in the neighborhood, and he 
expresses much surprise how the sitting female could so 
soon give effectual notice that she was a widow. Mr. 
Jenner Weir has mentioned to me a nearly similar case : 
at Blackheath he never sees or hears the note of the wild 
bullfinch, yet when one of his caged males has died, a 
wild one in the course of a few days has generally come 
and perched near the widowed female, whose call-note is 
far from loud. I will give only one other fact, on the 
authority of this same observer ; one of a pair of starlings 
{Stumua vulgaris) was shot in the morning ; by noon a 
new mate was found ; this was again shot, but before 
night the pair was complete ; so that the disconsolate 
widow or widower was thrice consoled during the same 
day. Mr. Engleheart also informs me that he used dur- 
ing several years to shoot one of a pair of starlings which 
built in a hole in a house at Blackheath ; but the loss was 
always immediately repaired. Dui-ing one season he 
kept an account and found that he had shot thirty-five 
birds from the same nest ; these consisted of both males 
and females, but in what proportion he could not say* 
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nevertheless after all this destruction, a brood was 
reared.* 

These &ct8 are certainly remarkable. How is it that 
so many birds are ready immediately to replace a lost 
mate? Magpies, jays, carrion-crows, partridges, and 
some other birds, are never seen during the spring by 
themselves, and these offer at first sight the most perplex- 
ing case. But birds of the same sex, although of course 
not truly paired, sometimes live in pairs or in small par- 
ties, as is known to be the case with pigeons and par- 
tridges. Birds also sometimes live in triplets, as has been 
observed with starlings, carrion-crows, parrots, and par- 
tridges. With partridges two females have been known 
to live with one male, and two males with one female. 
In all such cases it is probable that the union would be 
easily broken. The males of certain birds may occasion- 
ally be heard pouring forth their love-song long after the 
proper time, showing that they have either lost or never 
gained a mate. Death from accident or disease of either 
one of a pair, would leave the other bird free and single ; 
and there is reason to believe that female birds during the 
breeding-season are especially liable to premature death. 
Again, birds which have had their nests destroyed, or 
barren pairs, or retarded individuals, would easily be in- 
duced to desert their mates, and would probably be glad 
to take what share they could of the pleasures and duties 
of rearing offspring, although not their own.' Such con- 

* On the Peregrine falcon see Thompson, * Nat. Hist, of Ireland : 
Birds/ vol I 1849, p. 89. On owls, sparrows, and partridges, see White, 
* Nat Hist of Selbome,' edit of 1826, vol 1. p. 189. On the Phoenicura, 
see Loudon's * Mag. of Nat Hist' yoL vil 1834, p. 245. Brehm (' Thier. 
leben,* B. iv. s. 991) also alludes to cases of birds thrice mated during 
tame day. 

' See White (*Nat Hist of Selbome,' 1826, vol. i. p. 140) on the ex- 
istence, early in the season, of smaU coveys of male partridges, of which 
&ct I have heard ,>ther instances. See Jenner, on the retarded state of 
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tingencies as these probably explain most of tlie foregoing 
cases.' Nevertheless it is a strange fact that within the 
same district, during the height of the breeding-season, 
there should be so many males and females always ready 
to repair the loss of a mated bird. Why do not such 
spare birds immediately pair together? Have we not 
some reason to suspect, and the suspicion has occurred to 
Mr. Jenner Weir, that inasmuch as the act of courtship 
appears to be with many birds a prolonged and tedious 
affair, so it occasionally happens that certain males and 
females do not succeed, during the proper season, in ex- 
citing each other's love, and consequently do not pair ? 
This suspicion will appear somewhat less improbable after 
we have seen what strong antipathies and preferences fe- 
male birds occasionally evince toward particular males. 

Mental Qualities of Birds and their Taste for the 
Beautiful, — Before we discuss any further the question 
whether the females select the more attractive males, or 

the generative orgaus in certain birds, in * PhiL Transact.' 1824. In re- 
gard to birds living in triplets, I owe to Mr. Jenner Weir the cases of 
the starling and parrots, and to Mr. Fox, of partridges ; on carrion-crows, 
see the *T'ield,' 1868, p. 415. On various male birds singing after the 
proper period, see Rev. L. Jenyns, *■ Observations in Natural History,' 
1846, p. 87. 

8 The following case has been given (* The Times,' Aug. 6, 1868) by 
the Rev. F. 0. Morris, on the authority of the Hon. and Rev. 0. W. For- 
ester. " The game-keeper here found a hawk's nest this year, with five 
young ones in it. He took four and killed them, but left one with its 
wings clipped as a decoy to destroy the old ones by. They were both 
shot next day in the act of feeding the young one, and the keeper thought 
tt was done with. The next day he came again and found two other 
eharitable hawks, who had come with an adopted feeling to succ(y the 
orphan. These two he killed, and then left the nest. On returning af- 
terward he found two more charitable individuals on the same errand of 
mercy. One of these he killed ; the other he also shot, but could not 
find. No more came on the like fruitless errand." 
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accept the first whom they may encounter, it will be ad- 
visable briefly to consider the mental powers of birds. 
Their reason is generally, and perhaps justly, ranked as 
low; yet some facts could be given* leading to an oppo- 
site conclusion. Low powers of reasoning, however, are 
compatible, as we see with mankind, with strong affec- 
tions, acute perception, and a taste for the beautiful; and 
it is with these latter qualities that we are here concerned. 
It has often been said that parrots become so deeply at- 
tached to each other that when one dies the other for a 
long time pines ; but Mr. Jenner Weir thinks that with 
most birds the strength of their aflection has been much 
exaggerated. Nevertheless when one of a pair in a state 
of nature has been shot, the survivor has been heard for 
days afterward uttering a plaintive call; and Mr. St. John 
gives" various facts proving the attachment of mated 
birds. Starlings, however, as we have seen, may be con- 
soled thrice in the same day for the loss of their mates. 
In the Zoological Gardens parrots have clearly recognized 
their former masters after an interval of some months. 
Pigeons have such excellent local memories that they 
have been known to return to their former homes after an 
interval of nine months, yet, as I hear from Mr. Harrison 
Weir, if a pair which would naturally remain mated for 
life be separated for a few weeks during the winter and 
matched with other birds, the two, when brought together 
again, rarely, if ever, recognize each other. 

Birds sometimes exhibit benevolent feelings; they will 

* For instance, Mr. Yarrell states (* Hist. British Birds,* vol. iil 1845, 
p. 585) that a gull was not able to swallow a small bird which had been 
given to it. The gull " paused for a moment, and then, as if suddenly 
recollecting himself, ran off at full speed to a pan of water, shook the 
bird about in it until well soaked, and immediatelj gulped it down. 
Since that time he invariably has had recourse to the same expedient in 
similar cases." 

w *Tour in Sutherlandshire,' vol. i. 1849, p. 185. 
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feed the deserted young even of distinct species, but this 
perhaps ought to be considered as a mistaken instinct. 
They will also feed, as shown in an earlier part of this 
work, adult birds of their own species which have become 
blind. Mr. Buxton gives a curious account of a parrot 
which took care of a frost-bitten and crippled bird of a 
distinct species, cleansed her feathers and defended her 
from the attacks of the other parrots which roamed freely 
about his garden. It is a still more curious fact that' 
these birds apparently evince some sympathy for the 
pleasures of their fellows. When a pair of cockatoos 
made a nest in an acacia-tree, ^* it was* ridiculous to see 
the extravagant interest taken in the matter by the others 
of tne same species." These parrots, also, evinced un- 
bounded curiosity, and clearly had *' the idea of property 
and possession.'' " 

Birds possess acute powers of observation. Every 
mated bird, of course, recognizes its fellow. Audubon 
states that with the mocking-thrushes of the United States 
{Minms polyglottus) a certain number remain all the year 
round in Louisiana, while the others migrate to the East- 
em States ; these latter, on their return, are instantly 
recognized, and always attacked, by their Southern breth- 
ren. Birds under confinement distinguish different per- 
flions, as is proved by the strong and permanent antipathy 
or affection which they show, without any apparent cause, 
toward certain individuals. I have heard of numerous 
instances with jays, partridges, canaries, and especially 
bullfinches. Mr. Hussy has described in how extraordi- 
nary a manner a tame partridge recognized everybody ; 
and its likes and dislikes were very strong. This bird 
seemed " fond of gay colors, and no new gown or cap 

" AccUmatizatlon of. Parrots,' by 0. Buxton, M. P.. *-AiinaU ttad 
Hag. of Nat Hist.' Not. 1868, p. 381. 
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could be put on without catching his attention." " Mr. 
Hewitt has carefullj described the habits of some ducks 
(recently descended from wild birds), which, at the ap- 
proach of a strange dog or cat, would rush headlong into 
the water, and exhaust themselves in their attempts to es- 
cape ; but they knew so well Mr. Hewitt's own dogs and 
cats that they would lie down and bask in the sun close to 
them. They always moved away from a strange man, 
and so they would from the lady who attended them if 
she made any great change in her dress. Audubon relates 
that he reared and tamed a wild-turkey which always ran 
away from any strange dog ; this bird escaped into the 
woods, and some days afterward Audubon saw, as he 
thought, a wild-turkey, and made his dog chase it ; but to 
his astonishment, the bird did not run away, and the dog, 
when he came up, did not attack the bird, for they mutu- 
ally recognized each other as old friends." 

Mr. Jenner Weir is convinced that birds pay particu- 
lar attention to the colors of other birds, sometimes out of 
jealousy, and sometimes as a sign of kinship. Thus he 
turned a reed-bunting {Emheriza schomieulics)^ which had 
acquired its black head, into his aviary, and the new-comer 
was not noticed by any bird, except by a bullfinch, which 
is likewise black-headed. This bullfinch was a very quiet 
bird, and had never before quarrelled with any of its com- 
rades, including another reed-bunting, which had not as 
yet become black-headed: but the reed-bunting with a 
black head was so unmercifully treated, that it had to be 
removed. Mr. Weir was also obliged to turn out a robin, 
as it fiercely attacked all birds with any red in their plu- 
mage, but no other kinds ; it actually killed a red-breasted 

" * The Zoologist,' 1847-1848, p. 1602. 

" Hewitt on wild ducks, * Journal of Horticulture,' Jan. 13, 1863, p. 
89. Audubon on the wild-turkej, ' Omith. Biography,' toL i. p. 14. Go 
the mocking thrush, ibid. toI i. p. 110. 
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crossbill, and nearly killed a . goldfinch. On the other 
hand, he has observed that some birds, when first intro- 
duced into his aviary, fiy toward the species which re- 
semble them most in color, and settle by their sides. 

As male birds display with so much care their fine 
plamage and other ornaments in the presence of the fe- 
males, it is obviously probable that these appreciate the 
beauty of their suitors. It is, however, difficult to obtain 
direct evidence of their capacity to appreciate beauty. 
When birds gaze at themselves in a looking-glass ( of 
which many instances have been recorded) we cannot feel 
sure that it is not from jealousy at a supposed rival, 
though this is not the conclusion of some observers. In 
other cases it is difficult to distinguish between mere curi- 
osity and admiration. It is perhaps the former feeling 
which, as stated by Lord Lilford," attracts the Ruff 
strongly toward any bright object, so that, in the Ionian 
Islands, it " will dart down to a bright-colored handker- 
chief, regardless of repeated shots." The common lark is 
drawn down from the sky, and is caught in large numbers, 
by a small mirror made to move and glitter in the sun. 
Is it admiration or curiosity which leads the magpie, 
raven, and some other birds, to steal and secrete bright 
objects, such as silver articles or jewels ? 

Mr. Gould states that certain humming-birds decorate 
the outside of their nests " with the utmost taste ; they 
instinctively fasten thereon beautiful pieces of flat lichen, 
the larger pieces in the middle, and the smaller on the part 
attached to the branch. Now and then a pretty feather 
is intertwined or fastened to the outer sides, the stem 
being always so placed that the feather stands out beyond 
the surface." The best evidence, however, of a taste for 
the beautiful is afforded by the three genera of Australian 
bower-birds already mentioned. Their bowers (see Fig. 

»* The ' Ibis,' vol iL 1860, p. 844. 
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46, p. 67), where the sexes congregate and play strange 
antics, are differently constructed, but what most concerns 
us is, that they are decorated in a different manner by the 
several species. The Satin bower-bird collects gayly-col- 
ored articles, such as the blue tail-feathers of parrakeets, 
bleached bones and shells, which it sticks between the 
twigs, or arranges at the entrance. Mr. Gould found in 
one bower a neatly-worked stone tomahawk and a slip of 
blue cotton, evidently procured from a native encampment. 
These objects are continually rearranged, and carried about 
by the birds while at play. The bower of the Spotted 
bower-bird "is beautifully lined with tall grasses, so dis- 
posed that the heads nearly meet, and the decorations are 
very profuse." Round stones are used to keep the grass- 
stems in their proper places, and to make divergent paths 
leading to the bower. The stones and shells are often 
brought from a great distance. The Kegent-bird, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Ramsay, ornaments its short bower with 
bleached land-shells belonging to five or six species, and 
with " berries of various colors, blue, red, and black, which 
give it when fresh a very pretty appearance. Besides 
these there were several newly-picked leaves and young 
shoots of a pinkish color, the whole showing a decided 
taste for the beautiful." Well may Mr. Gould say " these 
highly-decorated hails of assembly must be regarded as 
the most wonderful instances of bird-architecture yet dis- 
covered ; " and the taste, as we see, of the several species 
certainly differs." 

. I^eference for JPariicidar Males hy the JFkmaks. — 
Having made these preliminary remarks on the discrimi- 

'^ On the ornamented nests of humming-birds, Gould, * Introduction 
to the Trochilidse, 1861, p. 19. On the bower-birds, Gould, * Hand-book 
to the Birds of Australia,* 1866, toL L pp. 444-461. Mr. Ramsay in the 
♦Ibis,' 186Y, p. 466. 
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nation and taste of birds, I will give all the fiacts known 
to me, which bear on the preference shown by the female 
for particular males. It is certain that distinct species of 
birds occasionally pair in a state of nature and produce 
hybrids. Many instances could be given: thus Macgil- 
livray relates how a male blackbird and female thrush 
^^fell in love with each other/' and produced offspring.*' 
Several years ago eighteen cases had been recorded of 
the occurrence in Great Britain of hybrids between the 
black grouse and pheasant ; " but most of these cases may 
perhaps be accounted for by solitary birds not finding one 
of their own species to pair with. With other birds, as 
Mr. Jenner Weir has reason to believe, hybrids are some* 
times the result of the casual intercourse of birds building 
in close proximity. But these remarks do not apply to the 
many recorded instances of tamed or domestic birds, be- 
longing to distinct species, which have become absolutely 
fascinated with each other, although living with their own 
species. Thus Waterton ** states that out of a flock of 
twenty-three Canada geese, a female paired with a solitary 
Bemicle gander, although so different in appeamnce and 
size ; and they produced hybrid offspring. A male Wig- 
eon {Mareca penehpe), living with females of the same 
species, has been known to pair with a Pintail duck, Quer- 
quedula acuta. Lloyd describes the remarkable attach- 
ment between a shield-drake {Tadoma vtdpanser) and a 
common duck. Many additional instances could be given ; 
and the Rev. E. S. Dixon remarks that " those who have 

" * Hist, of British Birds,' rol. it p. 92. 

" 'Zoologist,' 1863-1864, p. 8946. 

i> Waterton, * Essays on Nat Hist.' 2d series, pp. 42, llY. For the 
following statements, see, on the wigeon, Loudon's * Mag. of Nat. Hist.' 
ToL ix. p. 616 ; L. Lloyd, * Scandinavian Adventures,' vol. i. 1864, p. 462 ; 
Dixon, * Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' p. 18Y; Hewitt, in 'Journal 
of Horticulture,' Jan. IS, 1863, p. 40; Bechstein, ' Stubenvogel,' 1840, 
8. 230. 
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kept many different species of geese together, well know 
what unaccountable attachments they are frequently form- 
ing, and that they are quite as likely to pair and rear 
young with individuals of a race (species) apparently the 
most alien to themselves, as with their own stock." 

The Rev. W. D. Fox informs me that he possessed at 
the same time a pair of Chinese geese {Anser cygnoidea)^ 
and a common gander with three geese. The two lots 
kept quite separate, until the Chinese gander seduced one 
of the common geese to live with him. Moreover, of the 
young birds hatched from the eggs of the common geese, 
only four were pure, the other eighteen proving hybrids ; 
80 that the Chinese gander seems to have had prepotent 
charms over the common gander. I wiU give only one 
other case ; Mr. Hewitt states that a wild-duck, reared in 
captivity, " after breeding a couple of seasons with her own 
mallard, at once shook him off on my placing a male Pin- 
tail on the water. It was evidently a case of love at first 
sight, for she swam about the new-comer caressingly, 
though he appeared evidently alarmed and averse to her 
overtures of affection. From that hour she forgot her old 
partner. Winter passed by, and the next spring the Pintail 
seemed to have become a convert to her blandishments, 
for they nested and produced seven or eight young ones." 

What the charm may have been in these several cases, 
beyond mere novelty, we cannot even conjecture. Color, 
however, sometimes comes into play ; for in order to raise 
hybrids from the siskin {FringiUa spimcs) and the canary, 
it is much the best plan, according to Bechstein, to place 
birds of the same tint together. Mr, Jenner Weir turned 
a female canary into his aviary, where there were male 
linnets, goldfinches, siskins, greenfinches, chaffinches, and 
other birds, in order to see which she would choose ; but 
there never was any doubt, and the greenfinch carried the 
day. They paired and produced hybrid offspring. 
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With the members of the same species the fact of the 
female preferring to pair with one male rather than with 
another is not so likely to excite attention, as when this 
occurs between distinct species. Such cases can best be 
observed with domesticated or confined birds ; but these 
are often pampered by high feeding, and sometimes have 
their instincts vitiated to an extreme degree. Of this lat- 
ter fact I could give sufficient proofs with pigeons, and 
especially with fowls, but they cannot be here related. 
Vitiated instincts may also account for some of the hybrid 
unions above referred to ; but in many of these cases the 
birds were allowed to range freely over large ponds, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they were unnaturally 
stimulated by high feeding. 

With respect to birds in a state of nature, the first and 
most obvious supposition which will occur to every one is 
that the female at the proper season accepts the first male 
whom she may encounter ; but she has at least the oppor- 
tunity for exerting a choice, as she is almost invariably 
pursued by many males. Audubon — and we must remem- 
ber that he spent a long life in prowling about the forests 
of the United States and observing the birds — does not 
doubt that the female deliberately chooses her mate : thus, 
speaking of a woodpecker, he says the hen is followed by 
half a dozen gay suitors, who continue performing strange 
antics, "until a marked preference is shown for one." 
The female of the red-winged starling {AgeloBus phoenice' 
us) is likewise pursued by several males, " until, becoming 
fatigued, she alights, receives their addresses, and soon 
makes a choice." He describes also how several male 
night-jars repeatedly plunge through the air with as- 
tonishing rapidity, suddenly turning, and thus making a 
singular noise ; "but no sooner has the female made her 
choice, than the other males are driven away." With one 
of the vultures ( Cathartes aura) of the United States, 
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parties of eight or ten or more males and females assem- 
ble on fallen logs, ''exhibiting the strongest desire to 
please mutually,'' and after many caresses, each male 
leads off his partner on the wing. Audubon likewise care- 
fully observed the wild flocks of Canada geese {Anser 
GanadensU)^ and gives a graphic description of their 
love-antics ; he says that the birds which had been pre- 
viously mated '' renewed their courtship as early as the 
month of January, while the others would be contend- 
ing or coquetting for hours every day, until all seemed 
satisfied with the choice they had made, after which, al- 
though they remained together, any person could easily 
perceive that they were careful to keep in pairs. I have 
observed also that the older the birds, the shorter were 
the preliminaries of their courtship. The bachelors and 
old maids, whether in regret pr not caring to be disturbed 
by the bustle, quietly moved aside and lay down at some 
distance from the rest." " Many similar statements with 
respect to other birds could be cited from this same ob- 
server. 

Turning now to domesticated and confined birds, I 
will commence by giving what little I have learned re- 
specting the courtship of fowls. I have received long let- 
ters on this subject from Messrs. Hewitt and Tegetmeier, 
and almost an essay from the late Mr. Brent. It will be 
admitted by every one that these gentlemen, so well 
known from their published works, are careful and expe- 
rienced observers. They do not believe that the females 
prefer certain males on account of the beauty of their plu- 
mage ; but some allowance must be made for the artificial 
state under which they have long been kept. Mr. Teget- 
meier is convinced that a game-cock, though disfigured 
by being dubbed with his hackles trimmed, would be ac- 

1* Audubon, ' Omitholog. Biography,' toL I pp. 191, 849 ; toL il pp. 
42, 2Y6 ; toL iiu p. 2. 
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cepted as readily as a male retaining all hie natural orna- 
ments. Mr. Brent, however, admits that the beauty of 
the male probably aids in exciting the female ; and her 
acquiescence is necessary. Mr. Hewitt is convinced that 
the union is by no means left to mere chance, for the fe- 
male almost invariably prefers the most vigorous, defiant^ 
and mettlesome male ; hence it is almost useless, as he re- 
marks, " to attempt true breeding if a game-cock in good 
health and condition runs the locality, for almost every 
hen on leaving the roosting-place will resort to the game- 
cock, even though that bird may not actually drive away 
the male of her own variety." Under ordinary circum- 
stances the males and females of the fowl seem to come to 
a mutual imderstanding by means of certain gestures, 
described to me by Mr. Brent. But hens will often avoid 
the officious attentions of young males. Old hens, and 
hens of a pugnacious disposition, as the same writer in- 
forms me, dislike strange males, and will not yield until 
well beaten into compliance. Ferguson, however, de- 
scribes how a quarrelsome hen was subdued by the gentle 
courtship of a Shanghai cock." 

There is reason to believe that pigeons of both sexes 
prefer pairing with birds of the same breed ; and dove- 
cot-pigeons dislike all the highly improved breeds.'^ Mr. 
Harrison Weir has lately heard from a trustworthy ob- 
server, who keeps blue pigeons, that these drive away all 
other colored varieties, such as white, red, and yellow ; 
and from another observer, that a female dun carrier 
could not be matched, after repeated trials, with a black 
male, but immediately paired with a dun. Generally col- 
or alone appears to have little influence on the pairing of 
pigeons. Mr. Tegetmeier, at my i-equest, stained some 

«o *Rare and Prize Poultry,' 1854, p. 27. 

** * The Variation of Animals and Plants ander Domestication,' vol. ii. 
p. 103. 
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of his birds with magenta, but they were not much no- 
ticed by the others. 

Female pigeons occasionally feel a strong antipathy 
toward certain males, without any assignable cause. 
Thus MM. Boitard and Corbi6, whose experience ex- 
tended over forty-five years, state : " Quand une femelle 
^prouve de I'antipathie pour un mS,le avec lequel on veut 
Faccoupler, malgr6 tous les feux de Pamour, malgr6 Pal- 
piste et le ch^nevis dont on la nourrit pour augmenter son 
ardeur, malgr6 un emprisonnement de six mois et m^me 
d'un an, elle refuse constamment ses caresses ; les avances 
empress^es, les agaceries, les toumoiemens, les tendres 
roucoulemens, rien ne pent lui plaire ni l'6mouvoir ; gonflee, 
boudeuse, blottie dans un coin de sa prison, elle n'en sort 
que pour boire et manger, ou pour repousser avec une 
esp^cc de rage des caresses devenues trop pressantes." " 
On the other hand, Mr. Harrison Weir has himself ob- 
served, and has heard from several breeders, that a female 
pigeon will occasionally take a strong fancy for a particu- 
lar male, and will desert her own mate for him. Some 
females, according to another experienced observer, Rie- 
del,'* are of a profligate disposition, and prefer almost any 
stranger to their own mate. . Some amorous males, called 
by our English fanciers " gay birds," are so successful in 
their^ gallantries, that, as Mr. H. Weir informs me, they 
must be shut up, on account of the mischief which they 
cause. 

Wild-turkeys in the United States, according to Au- 
dubon, " sometimes pay their addresses to the domesti- 
cated females, and are generally received by them with 

** Boitard and Corbi6, *Les Pigeons,' 1824, p. 12. Prosper LucaH 
(*Trait6 de PHer^d, Nat.' tome iL 1850, p. 296) has himsell* observed 
nearly similar facts mih pigeons. 

•» *Die Taubenzucht,' 1824, 8. 86. 
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great pleasure." So that these females apparently prefer 
the wild to their own males.** 

Here is a more carious case. Sir R. Heron during 
many years kept an account of the habits of the peafowl, 
which he bred in large numbers. He states that " the 
hens have frequently great preference to a particular pea- 
cock. They were all so fond of an old pied cock, that one 
year, when he was confined though still in view, they 
were constantly assembled close to the trellis-walls of his 
prison, and would not suffer a japanned peacock to touch 
them. On his being let out in the autumn, the oldest of 
the hens instantly courted him, and was successful in her 
courtship. The next year he was shut up in a stable, and 
then the hens all courted his rival." *^ This rival was a 
japanned or black-winged peacock, which to our eyes is a 
more beautiful bird than the common kind. 

Lichtensteiu, who was a good observer and had excel- 
lent opportunities of observation at the Cape of Good 
Hope, assured Budolphi that the female widow-bird 
{Ckera proffne) disowns the male, when robbed of the 
long tail-feathers with which he is ornamented during the 
breeding-season. I presume that this observation must 
have been made on birds under confinement.'* Here is 
another striking case ; Dr. Jaeger,*^ director of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens of Vienna, states that a male silver-pheas- 
ant, who had been triumphant over the other males and 
was the accepted lover of the females, had his ornamental 
plumage spoiled. He was then immediately superseded 

•* * Omithological Biography,' vol L p. 18. 

^ *Proc. Zool. Soc' 1835, p. 64. The japanned peacock is consid- 
ered by Mr. Sclater as a distinct species, and has been named Favo nu 
pripennis, 

•• Rudolphi, *Beytrage znr Anthropologic,' 1812, s. 184. 

S7 *■ Die Darwin'sche Theorie, und ihre Stellung zu Moral nnd Religion/ 
1869, 8. 69. 
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by a riyal, who got the upper hand and afterward led the 
flock. 

Not only does the female exert a choice, but in some 
few cases she courts the male, or even flghts for his pos- 
session. Sir K. Heron states that, with peafowl, the first 
adyances are always made by the female ; something of 
the same kind takes place, according to Audubon, with 
the older females of the wild-turkey. With the caper- 
cailzie, the females flit round the male, while he is parad- 
ing at one of the places of assemblage, and solicit his 
attention.*' We have seen that a tame wild-duck seduced 
after a long courtship an unwilling Pintail drake. Mr. 
Bartlett believes that the Lophophorus, like many other 
gallinaceous birds, is naturally polygamous, but two 
females cannot be placed in the same cage with a male, as 
they fight so much together. The following instance oi 
rivalry is more surprising as it relates to bullfiinches, which 
usually pair for life. Mr. Jenner Weir introduced a dull- 
colored and ugly female into his aviary, and she immedi- 
ately attacked another mated female so unmercifally that 
the latter had to be separated. The new female did all 
the courtship, and was at last successfal, for she paired 
with the male ; but after a time she met with a just re- 
tribution, for, ceasing to be pugnacious, Mr. Weir replaced 
the old female, and the male then deserted his new and 
returned to his old love. 

In all ordinary cases the male is so eager that he will 
accept any female, and does not, as far as we, can judge, 
prefer one to the other ; but exceptions to this rule, as we 
shall hereafter see, apparently occur in some few groups. 
With domesticated birds, I have heard of only one case in 

w In regard to peafowl, see Sir R. Heron, * Proc. Zoolog. Soc' 1836, 
p. 64, and the Rev. E. S. Dixon, * Ornamental Poultry,' 1848, p. 8. For 
the turkey, Audubon, ibid. p. 4. For the capercailzie, Lloyd, * Game- 
Birda of Sweden,' 1867, p. 23. 
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which the males show any preference for particular fe« 
males, namely, that of the domestic cock, who, according 
to the high authority of Mr. Hewitt, prefers the younger 
to the older hens. On the other hand, in effecting hybrid 
unions between the male pheasant and common hens, Mr. 
Hewitt is convinced that the pheasant invariably prefers 
the older birds. He does not appear to be in the least 
influenced by their color, but is most *^ capricious in his 
attachments." *' From some inexplicable cause he shows 
the most determined aversion to certain hens, whicl^ no 
care on the part of the breeder can overcome. Some hens, 
as Mr. Hewitt informs me, are quite unattractive even to 
the males of their own species, so that they may be kept 
with several cocks during a whole season, and not one egg 
out of forty or fifty will prove fertile. On the other hand, 
with the Long-tailed duck {JScirelda glacicUis), "it has 
been remarked," says M. EkstrSm, " that certain females 
are much more courted than the rest. Frequently, indeed, 
one sees an individual surrounded by six or eight amorous 
males." Whether this statement is credible, I know not ; 
but the native sportsmen shoot these females in order to 
stuff them as decoys.*' 

With respect to female birds feeling a preference for 
particular males, we must bear in mind that we can judge 
of clioice being exerted, only by placing ourselves in 
imagination in the same position. If an inhabitant of 
another planet were to behold a number of young rustics 
at a fair, courting and quarrelling over a pretty girl, like 
birds at one of their places of assemblage, he would be 
able to infer that she had the power of choice only by ob- 
serving the eagerness of the wooers to please her, and to 
display their finery. Now with birds, the evidence stands 
thus ; they have acute powers of observation, and they 

•• Mr. Hewitt, quoted in * Tegetmeier's Poultry-Book,' 1866, p. 165, 
** Quoted in Lloyd's * Garoe-Birds of Sweden,' p. 345. 
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Beem to have some taste for the beautiful both in color 
and sound. It is certain that the females occasionally ex- 
hibit, from unknown causes, the strongest antipathies and 
preferences for particular males. When the sexes differ 
in color or in other ornaments, the males with rare excep- 
tions are the most highly decorated, either permanently 
or temporarily during the breeding-season. They sedu- 
lously display their various ornaments, exert their voices, 
and perform strange antics in the presence of the females. 
Even well-armed males, who, it might have been thought, 
would have altogether depended for success on the law of 
battle, are in most cases highly ornamented; and their 
ornaments have been acquired at the expense of some loss 
of power. In other cases ornaments have been acquired, 
at the cost of increased risk from birds and beasts of prey. 
With various species many individuals of both sexes con- 
gregate at the same spot, and their courtship is a pro- 
longed affair. There is even reason to suspect that the 
males and females within the same district do not always 
succeed in pleasing each other and pairing. 

What, then, are we to conclude from these facts and 
considerations ? Does the male parade his charms with 
BO much pomp and rivalry for no purpose ? Are we not 
justified in believing that the female exerts a choice, and 
that she receives the addresses of the male who pleases 
her most ? It is not probable that she consciously delib- 
erates ; but she is most excited or attracted by the most 
beautiful, or melodious, or gallant males. Nor need it be 
supposed that the female studies each stripe or spot of 
color; that the peahen, for instance, admires each detail 
in the gorgeous train of the peacock — she is probably 
struck only by the general effect. Nevertheless, after hear- 
ing how carefully the male Argus pheasant displays his 
elegant primary wing-feathers, and erects his ocellated 
plumes in the right position for their full effect ; or again, 
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how the male goldfinch altematelj displays his gold-be- 
spangled wings, we ought not to feel too sure that the 
female does not attend to each detail of beauty. We can 
judge, as already remarked, of choice being exerted, only 
from the analogy of our own minds; and the mental 
powers of birds, if reason be excluded, do not fundamen- 
tally differ from ours. From these various considerations 
we may conclude that the pairing of birds is not left to 
chance ; but that those males, which are best able by their 
various charms to please or excite the female, are under 
ordinary circumstances accepted. If this be admitted, 
there is not much difficulty in understanding how male 
birds have gradually acquired their ornamental characters. 
All animals present individual differences, and as man can 
modify his domesticated birds by selecting the individuals 
which appear to him the most beautiful, so the habitual or 
even occasional preference by the female of the more at- 
tractive males would almost certainly lead to their modi- 
fication ; and such modifications might in the course of 
time be augmented to almost any extent, compatible with 
the existence of the species. 

Varidbility of Birds^ and especiciUy of their Secondary 
Sexual Characters. — ^Variability and inheritance are the 
foundations for the work of selection. That domesticated 
birds have varied greatly, ther variations being inherited, 
is certain. That birds in" a state of nature present indi- 
vidual differences is admitted by every one; and that 
they have sometimes been modified into distinct races, is 
generally admitted." Variations are of two kinds, which 

" According to Dr. Blasius (*Ibis,* vol ii. 1860, p. 29 Y), there are 
426 indubitable species of birds which breed in Europe, besides 60 
forms, which are frequently regarded as distinct species. Of the latter, 
Blasius thinks that onlj 10 are really doubtful, and that the other 50 
ought to be united with their nearest allies ; out this shows that there 
must be a considerable amount of variation with some of our Buropean 
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insensibly graduate into each other, namely, slight differ- 
ences between all the members of the same species, and 
more strongly-marked deviations which occur only occa- 
sionally. These latter are rare with birds in a state of 
nature, and it is very doubtful whether they have often 
been preserved through selection, and then transmitted to 
succeeding generations." Nevertheless, it may be worth 
while to give the few cases relating chiefly to color (sim- 
ple albinism and melanism being excluded), which I have 
been able to collect. 

Mr. Gould is well known rarely to admit the existence 
of varieties, for he esteems very slight differences as spe- 
cific ; now he states " that near Bogota certain humming- 
birds belonging to the genus Cynanthus are divided into 
two or three races or varieties, which differ from each 
other in the coloring of the tail — " some having the whole 
of the feathers blue, while others have the eight central 
ones tipped with beautiful green." It does not appear 
that intermediate gradations have been observed in this 

birds. It is also an unsettled point with naturalists, whether several 
North American birds ought to be ranked as specifically distinct from 
the corresponding European species. 

«« * Origin of Species,' fifth edit 1869, p. 104. I had always peN 
ceived that rare and strongly-marked deviations of structure, deserving 
to be called monstrosities, could seldom be preserved through natural 
selection, and that the preservation of even highly-beneficial variations 
would depend to a certain extent on "Chance. I had also fully appre- 
ciated the importance of mere individual differences, and this led me to 
insist so strongly on the importance of that unconscious form of selection 
by man, which follows from the preservation of the most valued Individ- 
uals of each breed, without any intention on his part to modify the char- 
acters of the breed. But until I read an able article in the ' North Brit- 
ish Review ' (March, 1867, p. 289, et aeq.), which has been of more use to 
me than any other Review, I did not see how great the chances were 
against the preservation of variations, whether slight or strongly pro. 
nounced, occurring only in single individuals. 

" * Introduct. to the Trochilidae,* p. 102. 
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or the following cases. In the males alone of one of the 
Australian parrakeets '' the thighs in some are scarlet, in 
others grass-green." In another parrakeet of the same 
country " some individuals have the band across the wing- 
coverts bright-yellow, while in others the same part is 
tinged with red." " In the United States some few of the 
males of the Scarlet Tanager (Tanagra rubra) have "a 
beautiful transverse band of glowing red on the smaller 
wing-coverts ; " " but this variation seems to be somewhat 
rare, so that its preservation through sexual selection 
would follow only under unusually favorable circum- 
stances. In Bengal the Honey buzzard {Pemis criatata) 
has either a small rudimental crest on its head, or none at 
all ; so slight a difference, however, would not have be^n 
worth notice, had not this same species possessed in 
Southern India " a well-marked occipital crest formed of 
several graduated feathers." " 

The following case ia in some respects more interest- 
ing : A pied variety of the raven, with the head, breast, 

• abdomen, and parts of the wings and tail-feathers white, 
is confined to the Feroe Islands. It is not very rare there, 
for Graba saw during his visit from eight to ten living 
specimens. Although the characters of this variety are 
not quite constant, yet it has been named by several dis- 
tinguished ornithologists as a distinct species. The £a.ct 
of the pied birds being pursued and persecuted with 
much clamor by the other ravens of the island was the 
chief cause which led BrtLnnich to conclude that it was 
specifically distinct; but this is now known to be an 
error." 

M Gould, * Hand-book of Birds of Australia,' yol. il pp. 82, 68. 

* « Audubon, *Omith^og. BiograpLy,' 1888, vol. iv. p. 889. 

w Jerdon, * Birds of India,* vol i. p. 108; and Mr. Blyth, in * Land 
and Water,' 1868, p. 881. 

<^ Graba, 'Tagebuch, Reise nach F&ro,' 1880, s. 61-64. Hacgilliyray 
•Hist. British Birds,' vol iii. p. 746. «Ibi8; vol v. 1868, p. 469. 
25 
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In various parts of the northern seas a remarkable 
variety of the common Guillemot {Vria troile) is found ; 
and 'in Feroe, one out of every five birds, according to 
Graba's estimation, consists of this variety. It is charac- 
terized " by. a pure white ring round the eye, with a curved 
narrow white line, an inch and a half in length, extending 
back from the ring. This conspicuous character has caused 
the bird to be ranked by several ornithologists as a dis- 
tinct species under the name of U. lacrymans^ but it is 
now known to be merely a variety. It often pairs with 
the conmion kind, yet intermediate gradations have never 
been seen ; nor is tJiis surprising, for variations which ap- 
pear suddenly are often, as I have elsewhere shown,*' 
transmitted either unaltered or not at alL We thus see 
that two distinct forms of the same s]>ecies may coexist in 
the same district, and we cannot doubt that if the one had 
possessed any great advantage over the other, it would 
soon have been multiplied to the exclusion of the latter. 
If, for instance, the male pied ravens, instead of being 
persecuted and driven away by their comrades, had been 
highly attractive, like the pied peacock before mentioned, 
to the common black females, their numbers would have 
rapidly increased. And this would have been a case of 
sexual selection. 

With respect to the slight individual differences which 
are common, in a greater or less degree, to all the members 
of the same species, we have every reason to believe that 
they are by far the most important for the work of selec- 
tion. Secondary sexual characters are eminently liable 
to vary, both with animals in a state of nature and under 
domestication.*® There is also reason to believe, as we 

^ Graba, ibid. s. 64. Macgillivray, ibid, vor v. p. 327. 

•• * Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' vol ii 
p. 92. 

^ On these points see also * Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Pomestication,' toL i. p. 268 ; vol ii. pp. 73, 76. 
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have seen in our eighth chapter, that variations are more 
apt to occur in the male than in the female sex. All these 
contingencies are highly favorable for sexual selection. 
Whether characters thus acquired are transmitted to one 
sex or to both sexes, depends exclusively in most cases, as 
I hope to show in the following chapter, on the form of 
inheritance which prevails in the groups in question. 

It is sometimes difficult to form any opinion whether 
certain slight differences between the sexes of birds are 
simply the result of variability with sexually-limited in- 
heritance, without the aid of sexual selection, or whether 
they have been augmented through this latter process. I 
do not here refer to the innumerable instances in which 
the male displays splendid colors or other ornaments, of 
which the female partakes only to a slight degree; for 
these cases are almost certainly due to characters primarily 
acquired by the male, having been transferred, in a greater 
or less degree, to the female. But what are we to con- 
clude with respect to certain birds in which, for instance, 
the eyes differ slightly in color in the two sexes ? ** In 
some cases the eyes differ conspicuously ; thus with the 
storks of the genus Xenorhynchus those of the male are 
blackish-hazel, while those of the females are gamboge- 
yellow ; with many hombills (Buceros), as I hear from 
Mr. Blyth,^' the males have intense crimson, and the fe- 
males white eyes. In the Buceros bicomis^ the hind mar- 
gin of the casque and a stripe on the crest of the beak are 
black in the male, but not so in the female. Are we to 
suppose that these black marks and the crimson color of 
the eyes have been preserved or augmented through sex- 
ual selection in the males? This is very doubtful; for 
Mr. Bartlett showed me in the Zoological Gardens that 

^* See, for instance, on the irides of a Podica and Gallicrex in * Ibis,* 
?ol il 1860, p. 206 J and vol v. 1863, p. 426. 

^ See also Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol I pp. 248-246. 
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the inside of the mouth of this Baceros is black in the 
male and flesh-colored in the female ; and their external 
appearance of beauty would not be thus affected. I ob- 
served in Chili*" that the iris in the condor, when about a 
year old, is dark-brown, but changes at maturity into yel- 
lowish-brown in the male, and into bright red in the female. 
The male has also a small, longitudinal, leaden-colored, 
fleshy crest or comb. With many gallinaceous birds the 
comb is highly oi-namental, and assumes vivid colors dur- 
ing the act of courtship ; but what are we to think of the 
dull-colored comb of the condor, which does not appear to 
us in the least ornamental ? The same question may be 
asked in regard to various other characters, such as the 
knob on the base of the beak of the Chinese goose {Anser 
cygnoide8\ which is much larger in the male than in the fe- 
male. No certain answer can be given to these questions ; 
but we ought to be cautious in assuming that knobs and 
various fleshy appendages cannot be attractive to the fe- 
male, when we remember that with savage races of man 
various hideous deformities — deep scars on the face with 
the flesh raised into protuberances, the septum of the nose 
pierced by sticks or bones, holes in the ears and lips 
stretched widely open — are all admired as ornamental. 

Whether or not unimpoitant differences between the 
sexes, such as those just specified, have been preserved 
through sexual selection, these differences, as well as all 
others, must primarily depend on the laws of variation. 
On the principle of correlated development, the plumage 
often varies on different parts of the body, or over the 
whole body, in the same manner. We see this well illus- 
trated in certain breeds of the fowl. In all the breeds the 
feathers on the neck and loins of the males are elongated, 
and are called hackles ; now when both sexes acquire a 
top-knot, which is a new character in the genus, the feath- 

« » Zoology of the Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle,' 1841, p. 0. 
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ers on the head of the male become hackle-shaped, evi- 
dently on the principle of correlation; while those on 
the head of the female are of the ordinary shape. The 
color also of the hackles forming the top-knot of the male, 
is often correlated with that of the hackles on the neck 
and loins, as may be seen by comparing these feathers in 
the Golden and Silver-spangled Polish, the Houdans, and 
Cr^ve-coeur breeds. In some natural species we may ob- 
serve exactly the same correlation in the colors of these 
same feathers, as in the males of the splendid Golden and 
Amherst pheasants. 

The structure of each individual feather generally 
causes any change in its coloring to be symmetrical ; we 
see this in the various laced, spangled, and pencilled breeds 
of the fowl ; and on the principle of correlation the feathers 
over the whole body are often modified in the same man- 
ner. We are thus enabled without much trouble to rear 
breeds with their plumage marked and colored almost as 
symmetrically as in natural species. In laced and spangled 
fowls the colored margins of the feathers are abruptly de- 
fined ; but in a mongrel raised by me from a black Spanish 
cock glossed with green and a white game hen, all the 
feathers were greenish-black, excepting toward their ex- 
tremities, which were yellowish-white; but between the 
white extremities and the black bases, there was on each 
feather a symmetrical, curved zone of dark-brown. In 
some instances the shafk of the feather determines the dis- 
tribution of the tints ; thus with the body-feathers of a 
mongrel from the same black Spanish cock and a silver- 
spangled Polish hen, the shaft, together with a narrow 
space on each side, was greenish-black, and this was sur- 
rounded by a regular zone of dark-brown, edged with 
brownish-white. In these cases we see feathers becoming 
symmetrically shaded, like those which give so much ele- 
gance to the plumage of many natural species. I have 
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also noticed a variety of the common pigeon with the 
wing-bars symmetrically zoned with three bright shades, 
instead of being simply black on a slaty-blue ground, as in 
the parent-species. 

In many large groups of birds it may be obserred 
that the plumage is differently colored in each species, 
yet that certain spots, marks, or stripes, though likewise 
differently colored, are retained by all the species. Anal- 
ogous cases occur with the breeds of the pigeon, which 
usually retain the two wing-bars, though they may be 
colored red, yellow, white, black, or blue, the rest of the 
plumage being of some wholly different tint. Here is a 
more curious case, in which certain marks are retained, 
though colored in almost an exactly reversed manner to 
what is natural; the aboriginal pigeon has a blue tail, 
with the terminal halves of the outer webs of the two 
outer tail-feathers white ; now there is a sub-variety hav- 
ing a white instead of a blue tail, with precisely that 
small part black which is white in the parent-species.** 

Formation and Variability of the Ocelli or Eye-like 
Spots on the Plumage of Birds. — As no ornaments are 
more beautiful than the ocelli on the feathers of various 
birds, on the hairy coats of some mammals, on the scales 
of reptiles and fishes, on the skin of amphibians, on the 
wings of many Lepidoptera and other insects, they de- 
serve to be especially noticed. An ocellus consists of a 
spot within a ring of another color, like the pupil within 
the iris, but the central spot is often surrounded by addi- 
tional concentric zones. The ocelli on the tall-coverts of 
the peacock offer a familiar example, as well as those on 
the wings of the peacock-butterfly (Vanessa). Mr. Tri- 
men has given me a description of a South African moth 

** Bechstein, * Naturgeschichte Deutschlands,* B. iv. 1796, s. 31, ou a 
Bub-variety of the Monck pigeon. 
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(Gh/iianisa Isis)^ allied to our Emperor -moth, in which a 
magiiificent ocellus occupies nearly the whole surfiace of 
each liinder wing ; it consists of a black centre, including 
a semitransparent crescent-shaped mark, surrounded by 
successive ochre-yellow, black, ochre-yellow, pink, white, 
pink, brown, and whitish zones. Although we do not 
know the steps by which these wonderfully-beautiful and 
complex ornaments have been developed, the process at 
least with insects has probably been a simple one ; for, as 
Mr. Trimen writes to me, " no characters of mere marking 
or coloration are so unstable in the Lepidoptera as the 
ocelli, both in number and size." Mr. Wallace, who first 
called my attention to this subject, showed me a series of 
specimens of our common meadow-brown butterfly (JKp- 
parchia Janira) exhibiting numerous gradations from a 
simple minute black spot to an elegantly-shaded ocellus. 
In a South African butterfly ( CyUo Leda^ Linn.) belong- 
ing to the same family, the ocelli are even still more vari- 
able. In some specimens (A, Fig. 52) large spaces on 
the upper surface of the wings are colored black, and in- 
clude irregular white marks ; and from this state K com- 
plete gradation can be traced into a tolerably perfect (A*) 
ocellus, and this results from the contraction of the irreg- 
ular blotches of color. In another series of specimens a 
gradation can be followed from excessively minute white 
dots, surrounded by a scarcely visible black line (B), into 
perfectly symmetrical and large ocelli (B*).** In cases like 
these, the development of a perfect ocellus does not re- 
quire a long course of variation and selection. 

** This woodcut has been engraved from a beautiful drawing, most 
kindly made for me by Mr. Trimen ; see also his description of the won- 
derful amount of rariation in the coloration and shape of the wings of 
this butterfly, m his ^Rhopalocera AfricsB Australis/ p. 186. See also 
an interesting paper by the Rev. H. H. Higgins, on the ori^ of the 
ocelli in the Lepidoptera in the * Quarterly Journal of Science,' Julyi 
1868, p. 826. 
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With birds and many other animals it seems, from the 
comparison of allied species, to follow, that circular spots 
are often generated by the breaking up and contraction 
of stripes. In the Tragopan pheasant faint white lines in 
the female represent the beautiful white spots in the 
male ; ** and something of the same kind may be observed 

A Ai 



Pia. 52.— Cyllo leda, linn., from a drawing by Mr. Trimen, ebowiDg the extreme 
range of variation in the ocelli. 
A Specimen, from Manrltine, upper B. Specimen, from Jaya, upper enrfaoe 

Bnrface of fore-wing. of hind-wing. 

A>. Specimen, ttom Natal, ditto. B'. Specimen, from Mauritius, ditto. 

in the two sexes of the Argus pheasant. However this 
may be, appearances strongly favor the belief that, on the 
one hand, a dark spot is often formed by the coloring 
matter being drawn toward a central point from a sur- 
rounding zone, which is thus rendered lighter. And, on 
the other hand, that a white spot is often formed by the 
color being driven away from a central point, so that it 
accumulates in a surrounding darker zone. In either case 
an ocellus is the result. The coloring matter seems to be 
a nearly constant quantity, but is redistributed, either 

*« Jerdon, * Birds of India,* vol. iii. p. 517. 
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centripetally or centrifugally. The feathers of the com- 
mon guinea-fowl offer a good instance of white spots sur- 
rounded by darker zones ; and whenever the white spots 
are large and stand near each other, the surrounding dark 
zones become confluent. In the same wing-feather of the 
Argus pheasant dark spots may be seen surrounded by a 
pale zone, and white spots by a dark zone. Thus the for- 
mation of an ocellus in its simplest state appears to be a 
simple affair. By what further steps the more complex 
ocelli, which are surrounded by many successive zones of 
color, have been generated, I will not pretend to say. 
But bearing in mind the zoned feathers of the mongrel 
offspring from differently-colored fowls, and the extraor- 
dinary variability of the ocelli in many Lepidoptera, the 
formation of these beautiful ornaments can hardly be a 
highly-complex process, and probably depends on some 
slight and graduated change in the nature of the tissues. 

Gradation of Secondary Sexual Characters. — Cases 
of gradation are important for us, as they show that it is 
at least possible that highly-complex ornaments may have 
been acquired by small successive steps. In order to dis- 
cover the actual steps by which the male of any existing 
bird has acquired his magnificent colors or other orna- 
ments, we ought to behold the long line of his ancient and 
extinct progenitors; but this is obviously impossible. 
We may, however, generally gain a clew by comparing all 
the species of a group, if it be a large one ; for some of 
them will probably retain, at least in a partial manner, 
traces of their former characters. Instead of entering on 
tedious details respecting various groups, in which strik- 
ing instances of gradation could be given, it seems the 
best plan to take some one or two strongly-characterized 
cases, for instance that of the peacock, in order to dis- 
cover if any light can thus be thrown on the steps by 
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which this bird has become so splendidly decorated. The 
peacock is chiefly remarkable from the extraordinary 
length of his tail-coverts; the tail itself not being much 
elongated. The barbs along nearly the whole length of 
these feathers stand separate or are decomposed ; bat this 
is the case with the feathers of many species, and with 
some varieties of the domestic fowl and pigeon. The 
barbs coalesce toward the extremity of the shaft to form 
the oval disk or ocellus, which is certainly one of the most 
beautiful objects in the world. This consists of an irides- 
cent, intensely blue, indented centre, surrounded by a 
rich green zone, and this by a broad coppeiy-brown zone, 
and this by five other narrow zones of slightly-different 
iridescent shades. A trifling character in the disk per- 
haps deserves notice ; the barbs, for a space along one of 
the concentric zones are destitute, to a greater or less de- 
gree, of their barbules, so that a part of the disk is sur 
rounded by an almost transparent zone, which gives to it 
a highly - finished aspect. But I have elsewhere de- 
scribed *' an exactly analogous variation in the hackles of 
a sub-variety of the game-cock, in which the tips, having 
a metallic lustre, ** are separated from the lower part of 
the feather by a symmetrically-shaped transparent zone, 
composed of the naked portions of the barbs." The lower 
margin or base of the dark-blue centre of the ocellus is 
deeply indented on the line of the shaft. The suiTound- 
ing zones likewise show traces, as may be seen in the 
drawing (Fig. 63), of indentations, or rather breaks. 
These indentations are common to the Indian and Javan 
peacocks {Pavo criatatua and P, muticus) ; and they 
seemed to me to deserve particular attention, as probably 
connected with the development of the ocellus ; but for a 
long time I could not conjecture their meaning. 

If we admit the principle of gradual evolution, there 

^ ' Variation of AnimalR and Plants under Domestication/ vol i. p. 264. 
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must formerly have existed many species which presented 
every successive step between the wonderfully elongated 
tail-coverts of the peacock and the short tail-coverts of all 
ordinary birds ; and again between the magnificent ocelli 
of the former, and the simpler ocelli or mere colored spots 



Fio. 68.— Feather of Peacock, abont two-thirds of natnral size, carefhilj drawn 
by Mr. Ford. The transparent zone is represented by the outermost white 
zone confined to the nppcr end of the disk. 

of other birds ; and so with all the other characters of the 
peacock. Let us look to the allied GallinacesB for any 
still-existing gradations. Tlie species and sub-species of 
Polyplectron inhabit countries adjacent to the native land 
of the peacock ; and they so far resemble this bird that 
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they are sometimes called peacock-pheasants. I am also 
informed by Mr. Bartlett that they resemble the peacock 
in their voice and in some of their habits. During the 
spring the males, as previously described, strut about be- 
fore the comparatively plain-(5blored females, expanding 
and erecting their tail and wing feathers, which are orna- 
mented with numerous ocelli I request the reader to 
turn back to the drawing (Fig. 61, p. 86) of aPolyplec- 
tron. In P, Napoleonis the ocelli are confined to the tail, 
and the back is of a rich metallic blue, in which respects 
this species approaches the Java peacock. P. Hardwickii 
possesses a peculiar top-knot, somewhat like that of this 
same kind of peacock. The ocelli on the wings and tail 
of the several species of Polyplectron are either circular 
or oval, and consist of a beautiful, iridescent, greenish- 
blue or greenish-purple disk, with a black border. This 
border in P. chinquis shades into brown which is edged 
with cream-color, so tliat the ocellus is here surrounded 
with differently, though not brightly, shaded concentric 
zones. The unusual length of the tail-coverts is another 
highly-remarkable character in Polyplectron ; for in some 
of the species they are half as long, and in others two- 
thirds of the length of the tnie tail-feathers. The tail-cov- 
erts are ocellated, as in the peacock. Thus the several 
species of Polyplectron manifestly make a graduated ap- 
proach in the length of their tail-coverts, in the zoning of 
the ocelli, and* in some other characters, to the peacock. 

Notwithstanding this approach, the first species of 
Polyplectron which I happened to examine almost made 
me give up the search ; for I found not only that the true 
tail-feathers, which in the peacock are quite plain, were 
ornamented with ocelli, but that the ocelli on all the 
feathers differed fundamentally from those of the peacock, 
in there being two on the same feather (Fig. 64), one on 
each side of the shaft. Hence I concluded that the early 
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progenitors of the peacock could not have resembled 
in any degree a Polyplectron, 
But on continuing my search, 
I observed that in some of the 
species the two ocelli stood 
very near each olher ; that in 
the tail-feathers of P. Hard- 
wickii they touched each 
other ; and, finally, that in the 
tail-coverts of this same spe- 
cies as well as of P, malaccense 
(Fig. 65) they were actually 
confluent. As the central part 
alone is confluent, an indenta- 
tion is left at both the upper 
and lower ends ; and the sur- 
rounding colored zones are 
likewise indented. A single 

ocellus is thus formed on each ^ig. M.-Part of a tail-coTert of 
^ , Poly plectron cbinqni?, wltii 

tail-covert, though still plainly the two ocelll of natural size. 

betraying its double origin. 
These confluent ocelli differ 
from the single ocelli of the 
peacock in having . an indenta- 
tion at both ends, instead of at 
the lower or basal end alone. 
The explanation, however, of 
this difference is not difficult ; 
in some species of Polyplec- 
tron the two oval ocelli on the 
same feather stand parallel to 
each other; in other species 

(as in P. Chinquis) they con- ^lo. 65. -Part of a tail-covert of 

verge toward one end; now S.?tCt:nr;!rS''co:au- 
the partial confluence of two ent, of natural size. 
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convergent ocelli would manifestly leave a much deeper 
indentation at the divergent than at the convergent end. 
It is also manifest that, if the convergence were strongly 
pronounced and the confluence complete, the indentation 
at the convergent end would tend to be quite obliterated. 

The tail-feathers in both species of p«acock are entire- 
ly destitute of ocelli, and this apparently is related to 
their being covered up and concealed by the long tail-cov- 
erts. In this respect they differ remarkably from the 
tail-feathei-s of Polyplectron, which in most of the species 
are ornamented with larger ocelli than those on the tail- 
coverts. Hence I was led carefully to examine the tail- 
feathers of the several species of Polyplectron, in order to 
discover whether the ocelli in any of them showed any 
tendency to disappear, and, to my great satisfaction, I was 
successful The central tail-feathers of P. NapoUonis 
have the two ocelli on each side of the shaft perfectly de- 
veloped; but the inner ocellus becomes less and less con- 
spicuous on the more exterior tail-feathers, until a mere 
shadow or rudimentary vestige is left on the inner side of 
the outermost feather. Again, in jP. maldccense^ the 
ocelli on the tail-coverts are, as we have seen, confluent ; 
and these feathers are of unusual length, being two-thirds 
of the length of the tail-feathers, so that in both these 
respects they resemble the tail-coverts of the peacock. 
Now in this species the two central tail-feathers alone are 
ornamented, each with two brightly-colored ocelli, the 
ocelli having completely disappeared from the inner sides 
of all the other tail-feathers. Consequently the tail-cov- 
erts and tail-feathers of this species of Polyplectron make 
a near approach in structure and ornamentation to the 
corresponding feathers of the peacock. 

As far, then, as the principle of gradation throws light 
on the steps by which the magnificent train of the pea- 
cock has been acquired, bardly any thing more is needed. 
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We may picture to ourselves a progenitor of the peacock 
m an almost exactly intermediate condition between the 
existing peacock, with his enoiinously elongated tail-cov- 
erts, ornamented with single ocelli, and an ordinary gal- 
linaceous bird with short tail-coverts, merely spotted with 
some color ; and we shall then see in our mind^s eye a 
bird possessing tail-coverts, capable of erection and ex- 
pansion, oiiiamented with two partially confluent ocelli, 
and long enough almost to conceal the tail-feathers — the 
latter having already partially lost their ocelli ; we shall 
see, in short, a Polyplectron. The indentation of the cen- 
tral disk and surrounding zones of the ocellus in both spe- 
cies of peacock, seems to me to speak plainly in favor of 
this view; and this structure is otherwise inexplicable. 
The males of Polyplectron are no doubt very beautiful 
birds, but their beauty, when viewed from a little dis- 
tance, cannot be compared, as I formerly saw in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, with that of the peacock. Many female 
progenitors of the peacock must, during a long line of de- 
scent, have appreciated this superiority; for they have 
unconsciously, by the continued preference of the most 
beautiful males, rendered the peacock the most splendid 
of living birds. 

Argica Pheasant, — Another excellent case for investi- 
gation is offered by the ocelli on the wing-feathers of the 
Argus pheasant, which are shaded in so wonderful a man- 
ner as to resemble balls lying within sockets, and which 
consequently differ from ordinary ocelli. No one, I pre- 
sume, will attribute the shading, which has excited the ad- 
miration of many experienced artists, to chance — ^to the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms of coloring matter. That 
these ornaments should have been formed through the 
selection of many successive variations, not one of which 
was originally intended to produce the ball-and-socket 
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effect, seems as incredible, as that one of RaphaePs Ma- 
donnas should have been fonned by the selection of 
chance daubs of paint made by a long succession of young 
artists, not one of whom intended at first to draw the 
human figure. In order to discover how the ocelli have 
been developed, we cannot look to a long line of progeni- 
tors, nor to various closely-allied foiins, for such do not 
now exist. But fortunately the several feathers on the 
wing suffice to give us a clew to the problem, and they 
prove to demonstration that a gradation is at least pos- 
sible from a mere spot to a finished ball-and-socket ocel- 
lus. 

The wing-feathers, bearing the ocelli, are covered with 
dark stripes or rows of dark spots, each stripe or row run- 
ning obliquely down the outer side of the shaft to an ocel- 
lus. The spots are generally elongated in a transverse 
line to the row in which they stand. They often be- 
come confluent, either in the line of the row — and then 
they form a longitudinal stripe — or transversely, that 
is, with the spots in the adjoining rows, and then they 
form transverse stripes. A spot sometimes breaks 
up into smaller spots, which still stand in their proper 
places. 

It will be convenient first to describe a perfect ball- 
and-socket ocellus. This consists of an intensely black 
circular ring, surrounding a space shaded so as exactly to 
resemble a ball. The figure here given has been admi- 
rably drawn by Mr. Ford, and engraved, but a woodcut 
cannot exhibit the exquisite shading of the original. The 
ring is almost always slightly broken or interrupted (see 
Fig. 66) at a point in the upper half, a little to the right 
of and above the white shade on the enclosed ball ; it is 
also sometimes broken toward the base on the right hand. 
These little breaks have an important meaning. The ring 
is always much thickened, with the edges ill-defined 
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toward the left-band upper comer, the feather being held 
erect, in the position a b c 

in which it is here 
drawn. Beneath this 
thickened part there is 
on the surface of the 
ball an oblique almost 
pure-white mark which 
shades oft downward 
into a pale-leaden hue, 
and this into yellow- 
ish and brown tints, 
which insensibly be- 
come darker and dark- 
er toward the lower 
part of the ball It 
is this shading, which 
gives so admirably the 
effect of light shining 
on a convex surface. 
K one of the balls be * 
examined, it will be 
seen that the lower 
part is of a browner 

tint and is indistinctlv Fi®. M-P»rt of Secondary wing-feather of 

•' Arg:n8 pheasant, showing two, a and b, per- 

separated bv a curved ^^S^ ^«/."- A' ?' ^' etc., dark stripes nm- 

^^ ^ '* ning obliqaely down^ each to an ocellus. 

oblique line from the [Much of the web on both Bides, especially to 
... . the left of the shaft, has been cat ofifl. 

upper part, which is 

yellower and more leaden ; this oblique line runs at right 
angles to the longer axis of the white patch of light, and 
indeed of all the shading; but this difference in the tints, 
which cannot of course be shown in the woodcut, does not 
in the least interfere with the perfect shading of the ball.** 

** When the Argus pheasant displays his wmg-feathers like a great 
fan, those nearest to the body stand more upright than the outer ones, 
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It should be particularly observed that each ocellus stands 
in obvious connection with a dark stripe, or row of dark 
spots, for both occur indifferently on the same feather. 
Thus in Fig. 50 stripe A runs to ocellus a; B runs to ocellus 
b; stripe C is broken in the upper part and runs down to 
the next succeeding ocellus, not represented in the wood- 
cut ; D to the next lower one, and so with the stripes E and 

F. Lastly, the several ocelli 
are separated from each oth- 
er by a pale surface beaiing 
irregular black marks. 

I will next dcEcribo 
the other extreme of the 
series, namely, the first 
trace of an ocellus. The 
short secondary wing- 
feather (Fig. 57), nearest 
to the body, is marked, 
like the other feathers, 
with oblique, longitudi- 
nal, rather irregular, rows 
of spots. The lowest spot, 
or that nearest the shaft, 
in the five lower rows (ex- 
cluding the basal row) is 
a little larger than the 

Fig. K7.— Eaeal part of Ihc Scccnclary .^^^ „_^x„ ,• xi.^ „^ 

wius-fcathcr, xcarcst to the tocy. Otlicr SpOtS in the Same 

80 that the shading of the ball-and-socket ocelli ought to be slightly 
different on the different feathers, in order to bring cut their full effect, 
relatively to the incidence of the light. Mr. T. W. Wood, who has the 
experienced eye of en artist, asserts ('Field,* newspaper, May 28, 1870, 
p. 457) that this is the case ; but after carefully examining two mounted 
specimens (the proper feathers from one having been given to me by V.r. 
Gould for more accurate comparison) I cannot perceive that this acme 
of perfection in the shading has been attained ; nor can others to whom 
I have shown these feathers recognize the fact 
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row, and a little more elongated in a transverse direction. 
It differs also from the other spots by being bordered on 
its upper side with some dull fulvous shading. But this 
spot is not in any way more remarkable than those on the 
plumage of many birds, and might easily be quite over- 
looked. The next higher spot in each row does not differ 
at all from the upper ones in the same row, although in 
the following series it becomes, as we shall see, greatly 
modified. The larger spots occupy exactly the same rela- 
tive position on this feather as those occupied by the per- 
fect ocelli on 'the longer wing-feathers. 

By looking to the next two or three succeeding sec- 
ondary wing-feathers, an absolutely insensible gradation 
can be traced from one of tlie above-described lower 
spots, together with the next higher one In the same row, 
to a curious ornament, which cannot be called an ocellus, 
and which I will name, from the want of a better term, an 
*? elliptic ornament." These are shown in the accompany- 
ing figure (Fig. 58). We here see several oblique rows, 
A, B, C, D (see the lettered diagram), etc., of dark spots 
of the usual character. Each row of spots runs down to 
and is connected with one of the elliptic ornaments, in ex- 
actly the same manner as each stripe in Fig. 56 runs down 
to, and is connected with, one of the ball-and-socket ocelli 
TA>oking to any one row, for instance, B, the lowest spot 
or mark (b) is thicker and considerably longer than the 
upper spots, and has its left extremity pointed and curved 
upward. This black mark is abruptly bordered on its 
upper side by a rather broad space of richly-shaded tints, 
beginning with a narrow brown zone, which* passes into 
orange, and this into a pale leaden tint, with the end 
toward the shaft much paler. This mark corresponds in 
every respect with the larger, shaded spot, described in 
the last paragraph (Fig 57), but is more highly developed 
and more brightly colored. To the right and above this 
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spot (b), with its bright shading, there is a long, narrow, 
black mark (c), belonging to the same row, and which is 
arched a little downward so as to face (b). It is also 
narrowly edged on the lower side with a fulvous tint. To 
the left of and above c, in the same oblique direction, but 

A B C 




Pig. 58.— Portion of one of the Secondary winsf-feathers near to the body ; show 
ing the so-called elliptic ornaments. The ri<^h^hand flgnre is given merely 
as a diagram for the sake of the letters of reference. 

c. The next succeeding spot or mark 
in the same row. 



A, B, C, etc. Kows of spots mnninsr 
down to and formins; the elliptic 
ornaments. 



b. Lowest spot or mark in row B, 



d. Apparently a broken prolons^tion 
of the spot c in the same row B. 



always more or less distinct from it, there is another black 
mark {d). This mark is generally sub-triangular and ir- 
regular in shape, but in the one lettered in the diagram is 
unusually narrow, elongated, and regular. It apparently 
consists of a lateral and broken prolongation of the mark 
(c), as I infer from traces of similar prolongations from 
the succeeding upper spots ; but I do not feel sure of this. 
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These three marks, by c, and c?, with the intervening bright 
shades, form together the so-called elliptic ornament. 
These ornaments stand in a line parallel to the shafl, and 
manifestly correspond in position with the ball-and-socket 
ocelli Their extremely elegant appearance cannot be ap- 
preciated in the drawing, as the orange and leaden tints, 
contrasting so well with the black marks, cannot be 
shown. 

Between one of the elliptic ornaments and a perfect 
ball-and-socket ocellus, the gradation is so perfect that it 
is scarcely possible to decide when the latter term ought 
to be used. I regret that I have not given an additional 
drawing, besides Fig. 68, which stands about half-way in 
the series between one of the simple spots and a perfect 
ocellus. The passage from the elliptic ornament into an 
ocellus is effected by the elongation and greater curvature 
in opposed directions of the lower black mark (b), and 
more especially of the upper one (c), together with the 
contraction of the irregular sub-triangular or narrow mark 
(d), so that at last these three marks become confluent, 
forming an irregular elliptic ring. This ring is gradually 
rendered more and more circular and regular, at the same 
time increasing in diameter. Traces of the junction of all 
three elongated spots or marks, especially of the two upper 
ones, can still be observed in many of the most perfect 
ocelli. The broken state of the black ring on the upper 
side of the ocellus in Fig. 56 was pointed out. The ir- 
regular sub-triangular or narrow mark (d) manifestly 
forms, by its contraction and equalization, the thickened 
portion of the ring on the left upper side of the perfect 
ball-and-socket ocellus. The lower part of the ring is in- 
variably a little thicker than the other parts (see Fig. 56), 
and this follows from the lower black mark of the elliptic 
ornament (b) having been originally thicker than the 
upper mark (c). Every step can be followed in the pro- 
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cess of confluence and modification ; and the black ring 
which surrounds the ball of the ocellus is unquestionably 
formed by the union and modification of the*three black 
marks, b, c, d^ of the elliptic ornament. The iiTegular 
zigzag black marks between the successive ocelli (see 
again Fig. 66) are plainly due to the breaking up of the 
somewhat more regular but similar marks between the 
elliptic ornaments. 

The successive steps in the shading of the ball-and- 
socket ocelli can be followed out with equal clearness. 
The brown, orange, and pale-leaden narrow zones which 
border th6 lower black mark of the elliptic ornament can 
be seen gradually to become more and more softened and 
shaded into each other, with the upper lighter part toward 
the left-hand comer rendered still lighter, so as to become 
almost white. But even in the most perfect ball-and- 
socket ocelli a slight difference in the tints, though not in 
the shading, between the upper and lower parts of the 
ball can be perceived (as was before especially noticed), 
the line of separation being oblique, in the same direction 
with the bright-colored shades of the elliptic ornaments. 
Thus almost every minute detail in the shape and coloring 
of the ball-and-socket ocelli can be shown to follow from 
gradual changes in the elliptic ornaments; and the de- 
velopment of the latter can be traced by equally small 
steps from the union of two almost^ simple spots, the lower 
one {Figi 67) having some dull fulvous shading on the 
upper side. 

The extremities of the longer secondary feathers which 
bear the perfect ball-and-socket ocelli are peculiarly orna- 
mented. (Fig. 69.) The oblique longitudinal stripes 
suddenly cease upward and become confused, and above 
this limit the whole upper end of the feather (a) is covered 
with white dots, surrounded by little black rings, stand- 
ing on a dark ground. Even the oblique stripe belonging 
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to the uppermost ocellus {b) is represented only by a very 
short iiTegular black mark with the usual, curved, trans- 
verse base. As this stripe is thus abruptly cut off above, 
we can understand, from what has gone before, how it is 
that the upper thickened part 
of the ring is absent in the 
uppermost ocellus ; for, as « 
before stated, this thickened 
part is apparently formed 
by a broken prolongation of 
the next higher spot in the 
same row. From the absence 
of the upper and thickened 
part of the ring, the upper- h 
most ocellus, though perfect 
in all other respects, appears 
as if its top had been ob- 
liquely sliced o^ It would, I 
think, perplex any one, who 
believes that the plumage of 
the Argus pheasant was ere- c 
ated as we now see it, to ac- 
count for the imperfect condi- 
tion of the uppermost ocelli. 
I should add that in the sec- 
ondary wing-feather farthest 
from the body all the ocelli 

are smaller and less perfect Pre. 5a— Portion near summit of on© 
, i_ , , .V .-I of the Sccondaiy winp-feathers, 

tnan on the other feathers, bearing perfect ball-and-bocket 

with the upper parts of the « Oi^amented npper part. 

external black rings deficient, ^- Y^^er^^eiir ^7lhe 'stSSS 



as in the case just mentioned. 



above the white mark on tho 
pnmmit of Ihc ocellus is here a 

The imperfection here seems ^ ^l%lto^n^^! 

to be connected with the fact 

that the spots on this feather show less tei^denej' than 
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usual to become confluent into stripes ; on the contrary, 
they are often broken up into smaller spots, so that two 
or three rows run down to each ocellus. 

We have now seen that a perfect series can be 
followed, from two almost simple spots, at first quite 
distinct from each other, to one of the wonderful 
ball-and-socket ornaments. Mr. Gould, who kindly gave 
me some of these feathers, fully agrees with me in 
the completeness of the gradation. It is obvious that 
the stages in development exhibited by the feathers 
on the same bird do not at all necessarily show us the 
steps which have been passed through by the extinct pro- 
genitors of the species ; but they probably give us the 
clew to the actual steps, and they at least prove to demon- 
stration that a gradation is possible. Bearing in mind 
how carefully the male Argus pheasant displays his 
plumes before the female, as well as the many facts ren- 
dering it probable that female birds prefer the more at- 
tractive males, no one who admits the Agency of sexual 
selection will deny that a simple dark spot with some 
fulvous shading might be converted through the approxi- 
mation and modification of the adjoining spots, together 
with some slight increase of color, into one of the so-called 
elliptic ornaments. These latter ornaments have been 
shown to many persons, and all have admitted that they 
are extremely pretty, some thinking them even more 
beautiful than the ball-and-socket ocelli. As the second- 
ary plumes became lengthened through sexual selection, 
and as the elliptic ornaments increased in diameter, their 
colors apparently became less bright ; and then the orna- 
mentation of the plumes had to be gained by improve- 
ments in the pattern and shading ; and this process has 
been carried on until the wonderful ball-and-socket ocelli 
have been finally developed. Thus we can understand — 
and in no other way, as it seems to me — the present con- 
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dition and origin of the ornaments on the wing-feathers 
of the Argus pheasant. 

From the light reflected by the principle of gradation; 
from what we know of the laws of variation; from the 
changes which have taken place in many of our domesti- 
cated birds ; and, lastly, from the character (as we shall 
hereafter more clearly see) of the immature plumage of 
young birds — wc can sometimes indicate, with a certain 
amount of confidence, the probable steps by which the 
males have acquired their brilliant plumage and various 
ornaments ; yet in many cases we are involved in dark- 
ness. Mr. Gould several years ago pointed out to me a 
humming-bird, the VrosHcte benjamini^ remarkable from 
the curious differences presented by the two sexes. The 
male, besides a splendid gorget, has greenish-black tail- 
feathers, with the four central ones tipped with white ; in 
the female, as with most of the allied species, the three 
outer tail-feathers on each side are tipped with white, so 
that the male has the four central, while the female has the 
six exterior feathers ornamented with white tips. What 
makes the case curious is that, although the coloring of 
the tail differs remarkably in both sexes of many kinds 
of humming-birds, Mr. Gould does not know a single 
species, besides the IJrosticte, in which the male has the 
four central feathers tipped with white. 

The Duke of Argyll, in commenting on this case,** 
passes over sexiial selection, and asks, " What explanation 
does the law of natural selection give of such specific va- 
rieties as these ? " He answers " none whatever ; " and I 
quite agree with him. But can this be so confidently 
said of sexual selection ? Seeing in how many ways the 
tail-feathers of humming-birds differ, why should not the 
four central feathers have varied in this one species alon^ 

« *The Reign of Law/ 1867, p. 247. 
26 
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SO as to have aqcuired white tips ? The yariations may 
have been gradual, or somewhat abrupt as in the case re- 
cently given of the humming-birds near Bogota, in which 
certain individuals alone have the " central tail-feathers 
tipped with beautiful green." In the female of the Uros- 
ticte I noticed extremely minute or rudimental white tips 
to the two outer of the four central black tail-feathers ; so 
that here we have an indication of change of some kind in 
the plumage of this species. K we grant the possibility 
of the central tail-feathers of the male varying in white- 
ness, there is nothing strange in such variations having 
been sexually selected. The white tips, together with 
the small white ear-tufts, certainly add, as the Duke of 
Argyll admits, to the beauty of the male ; and whiteness 
is apparently appreciated by other birds, as may be in- 
ferred from such cases as the snow-white male of the Bell- 
bird. The statement made by* Sir R. Heron should not 
be forgotten, namely, that his peahens, when debarred 
from access to the pied peacock, would not unite with any 
other male, and during that season produced no offspring, 
Nor is it strange that variations in the tail-feathers of the 
Urosticte should have been specially selected for the sake 
of ornament, for the next succeeding genus in the family 
takes its name of Metallura from the splendor of these 
feathers. Mr. Gould, after describing the peculiar plu- 
mage of the Urosticte, adds, " that ornament and variety 
is the sole object, I have myself but little doubt." ** If this 
be admitted, we can perceive that the males which were 
decked in the most elegant and novel manner would have 
gained an advantage, not in the ordinary struggle for life, 
but in rivalry with other males, and would consequently 
have left a larger number of offspring to inherit their 
newly-acquired beauty. 

» * IntKJduction to the Trochilidae' 1861, p. 110. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Discussion why the Males alone of some Species, and botli Sexes of otbei 
Species, are brightly colored. — On Sezuallj-limited Inheritance, as ap* 
plied to Various Structures and to Brightly-colored Plumage.— Nidifi- 
cation in Belation to Coloi'.— Loss of Nuptial Plumage during the 
Winter. 

We have in this chapter to consider, why with many 
kinds of birds the female has not received the same orna- 
ments as the male; and why, with many others, both 
sexes are equally, or almost equally, ornamented ? In the 
following chapter we shall consider why in some few rare 
cases the female is more conspicuously colored than the 
male. 

In my * Origin of Species ' * I briefly suggested that 
the long tail of the peacock would be inconvenient, and 
the conspicuous black color of the male capercailzie dan- 
gerous, to the female during the period of incubation ; and 
consequently that the transmission of these characters 
from the male to the female offspring had been checked 
through natural selection. I still think that this may 
have occurred in some few instances : but after mature 
reflection on all the facts which I have been able to collect, 
I am now inclined to believe that when the sexes differ, 
the successive variations have generally been from the 
first limited in their transmission to. the same sex in which 

> Fourth edition, 1866, p. 241. 
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they first appeared. Since my remarks appeared, the sub- 
ject of sexual coloration has been discussed in some very 
interesting papers by Mr. Wallace,' who believes that in 
almost all cases the successive variations tended at first to 
be transmitted equally to both sexes ; but that the female 
was saved, through natural selection, from acquiring the 
conspicuous colors of the male, owing to the danger which 
she would thus have incurred during incubation. 

This view necessitates a tedious discussion on a diffi- 
cult point, namely, whether the transmission of a charac- 
ter, which is at first inherited by both sexes, can be subse- 
quently limited in its transmission, by means of selection, 
to one sex alone. We must bear in mind, as shown in the 
preliminary chapter on sexual selection, that characters 
which are limited in their development to one sex are 
always latent in the other. An imaginary illustration will 
best aid us in seeing the difficulty of the case : we may 
suppose that ^ fancier wished to make a breed of pigeons, 
in which the males alone should be colored of a pale blue, 
while the females retained their former slaty tint. As with 
pigeons characters of all kinds are usually transmitted to 
-both sexes equally, the fancier would have to try to con^ 
vert this latter form of inheritance into sexually-limited 
transmission. All that he could do .would be to persevere 
in selecting every male pigeon which was in the least 
degree of a paler blue ; and the natural result of this pro- 
cess, if steadily carried on for a long time, and if the pale 
variations were strongly inherited or often recurred, would 
be to make his whole stock of a lighter blue. But our 
fancier would be compelled to match, generation after gen- 
eration, his pale-blue males with slaty females, for he wishes 
to keep the latter of this color. The result would generally 
be the production either of a mongrel piebald lot, or 

• * Wegtminstcr Review,* July, ISQI. * Journal of Travel,' vol. L 
1868, p; 73. 
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more probably the speedy and complete loss of the pale- 
blue color, for the primordial slaty tint would be trans- 
mitted with prepotent force. Supposing, however, that 
some pale-blue males and slaty females were produced 
during each successive generation, and were always crossed 
together ; then the slaty females would have, if I may use 
the expression, much blue blood in their veins, for their 
fathers, grandfathers, etc., will all have been blue birds. 
Under these circumstances it is conceivable (though I 
know of no distinct facts rendering it probable) that the 
* slaty females might acquire so strong a latent tendency to 
pale-blueness that they would not destroy this color in then* 
male offspring, their female offspring still inheriting the 
slaty tint. If so, the desired end of making a breed with 
the two sexes permanently different in color might be 
gained. 

The extreme importance, or rather necessity, of the de- 
sired character in the above case, namely, pale-blueness, 
being present though in a latent state in the female, so that 
the male offspring should not be deteriorated, will be best 
appreciated as follows : the male of Scemmerring's pheasant 
has a tail thirty-seven inches in length, while that of the 
female is only eight inches ; the tail of the male common 
pheasant is about twenty inches and that of the female 
twelve inches long. Now if the female Soemmerririg pheas- 
ant with her short tail were crossed with the male com- 
mon pheasant, there can be no doubt that the male hybrid 
offspring would have a much longer tail than that of the 
pure offspring of the common pheasant. On the other 
hand, if the female common pheasant, with her tail nearly 
twice as long as that of the female Soemmemng pheasant, 
were crossed with the male of the latter, the male hybrid 
offspring would have a much shorter tail than that of the 
pure offspring of Soemmerring's pheasant/ 

* Temminck says that the tail of the female PhasianiM JScemmerrinffii 
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Our fancier, in order to make his new breed with the 
males of a decided pale-blue tint, and the females un- 
changed, would haye to continue selecting the males during 
many generations ; and each stage of paleness would have 
to be fixed in the males, and rendered latent in the fe* 
males. The task would be an extremely difficult one, and 
has never been tried, but might possibly succeed. The 
chief obstacle would be the early and complete loss of the 
pale-blue tint, from the necepsity of reiterated crosses with 
the slaty female, the latter not having at first any latent 
tendency to produce pale-blue offspring. 

On the other hand, if one or two males were to vary 
ever so slightly in paleness, and the variations were from 
the first liniited in their transmission to the male sex, the 
task of making a new breed of the desired kind would be 
easy, for such males would simply have to be selected and 
matched with ordinary females. An analogous case has 
actually occurred, for there are breeds of the pigeon in 
Belgium* in which the males alone are marked with black 
striae. In the case of the fi:)wl, variations of color limited 
iu their transmission to the male sex habitually occur. 
Even when this form of inheritance prevails, it might 
well happen that some of the successive steps in the 
process of variation might be transferred to the female, 
who would then come to resemble in a slight degree the 
male, as occurs in some breeds of the fowl. Or again, the 
greater number, but not all, of the successive steps might 
be transferred to both sexes, and the female wo^d then 
closely resemble the male. There can hardly be a doubt 
that this is the cause of the male pouter pigeon having a 

fa only six inches long, ' Planches colorices/ vol v. 1838, pp. 478, 498 : 
the mcapurements above giv^n were made for me by Mr. Sclater. Por 
• the common pheasant, see Macgilliirray, ' Hist. British Birds,' vol i. ppb 
118-121. 

* Dr. Chapuis, *Le Pigeon Voyageur Beige,' 1866, p. 87. 
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somewhat larger crop, and of tlie male carrier-pigeon 
haying somewhat larger wattles, than their respective fe« 
males ; for fianciers have not selected one sex more than the 
other, and haye had no wish that these characters shoald 
be more strongly displayeil in the male than in the female, 
yet this is the case with both breeds. 

The same process would have to be followed, and the 
same difficulties would be encountered, if it were desired 
to make a breed with the females alone of some new 
oolor. 

Lastly, our fancier might wish to make a breed with the 
two sexes differing £rom each other, and both from the 
parent-species. Here the difficulty would be extreme, un- 
less the successive variatidlis were from the first sexually 
limited on both sides, and then there would be no diffi- 
culty. We see this with the fowl ; thus the two sexes of 
the pencilled Hamburgs differ greatly from each other, 
and from the two sexes of the aboriginal OcUltis bankiva; 
and both are now kept constant to their standard of excel- 
lence by continued selection, which would be impossible 
unless the distinctive characters of both were limited in 
their transmission. The Spanish fowl offers a more curious 
case ; the male has an immense comb, but some of the succes- 
sive variations, by the accumulation of which it was ac- 
quired, appear to have been transferred to the female ; for 
she has a comb many times larger than that of the females 
of the parent-species. But the comb of the female differs in 
one respect from that of the male, for it is apt to lop over; 
and within a recent period it has been ordered by the fancy 
that this should always be the case, and success has quickly 
followed the order. Now, the lopping of the comb must 
be sexually limited in its transmission, otherwise it would 
prevent the comb of the male from bein^perfectly upright, 
which would be abhorrent to every fancier. On the other 
hand the uprightness of the comb in the male must likewise 
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be a sexually-limited character, otherwise it would prevent 
the comb of the female from lopping over. 

From the foregoing illustrations, we see that, even with 
almost unlimited time at command, it wojild be an ex 
tremely difficult and complex process, though perhaps not 
impossible, to change through selection one form of trans- 
mission into the other. Therefore, without distinct evi- 
dence in each case, I am unwilling to admit that this has of- 
ten been effected with natural species. On the other hand, 
by means of successive variations, which were from the 
first sexually limited in their transmission, there would not 
be the least difficulty in rendering a male bird widely differ- 
ent in color or in any other character from the female ; the 
latter being left unaltered, or slightly altered, or specially 
modified, for the sake of protection. 

As bright colors are of service to the males in their 
rivalry with other males, such colors would be selected, 
whether or not they were transmitted exclusively to the 
same sex. Consequently the females might be expected 
often to partake of the brightness of the males to a greater 
or less degree ; and this occurs with a host of species. If 
all the successive variations were transmitted equally ^to 
both sexes, the females would be undistinguishable from the 
males ; and this likewise occurs with many birds. If, how- 
ever, dull colors were of high importance for the safety of 
the female during incubation, as with many ground birds, 
the females which varied in brightness, or which received 
through inheritance from the males any marked accession 
of brightness, would sooner or later be destroyed. But the 
tendency in the males to continue for an indefinite period 
transmitting to their female offspring their own bright- 
ness, would have to be eliminated by a change in the form 
of inheritance ; aifd this, as shown by our previous illus- 
tration, would be extremely difficult. The more probable 
result of the long-continued destruction of the more bright- 
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ly-colored females, supposing the equal form of trans- 
mission to prevail, would be* the lessening or annihila- 
tion of the bright colors of the males, owing to their 
continually crossing with the duller females. It would 
be tedious to follow out all the other possible results ; but 
I may remind the reader, as shown in the eighth chapter, 
that if sexually-limited variations in brightness occurred 
in the females, even if they were not in the least injurious 
to them and consequently were not eliminated, yet they 
would not be favored or selected, for the male usually 
accepts any female, and does not select the more attrao- 
tive individuals ; consequently these variations would be 
liable to be lost, and would have little influence on the 
character of the race ; and this will aid in accounting for 
the females being commonly less brightly colored than 
the males. 

In the chapter just referred to, instances were given, 
and any number might have been added, of variations 
occurring at different ages, and inherited at the same 
age. It was also shown that variations which occur late 
in life are commonly transmitted to the same sex in 
which they first appeared; while variations occurring 
early in life are apt to be transmitted to both sexes; not 
that all'the i^ases of sexually-limited transmission can thus, 
be accounted for. It was fusther shown that if a male 
bird varied by becoming brighter while young, such varia- 
tions would be of no service until the age for reproduction 
had arrived, and there was competition between rival 
males. But in the case of birds which live on the ground 
and which commonly need the protection of dull colors, 
bright tints would be far more dangerous to the young 
and inexperienced than to the adult males. Consequently 
the males which varied in brightness while young would 
suffer much destruction and be eliminated through nat- 
ural selection ; on the other hand the males which varied 
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in this manner when nearly mature, notwithstanding 
that they were exposed to some additional danger, 
might surviye, and, from being favored through sexual 
selection, would procreate their kind. The brightly-col- 
ored young males being destroyed and the mature ones 
being successful in their courtship may account, on the 
principle of a relation existing between the period of 
variation and the form of transmission, for the males 
alone of many birds having acquired and transmitted 
brilliant colors to their male offspring alone. But I by 
no means wish to maintain thjtt the influence of age 
on the form of transmission is indirectly the sole cause 
of the great difference in brilliancy between the sexes of 
many birds. 

As with all birds in which the sexes differ in color, 
it is an interesting question whether the males alone 
have been modified through sexual selection, the fe- 
males being left, as far as this agency is concerned, 
unchanged or only partially changed; or whether the 
females have been specially modified through natural 
selection for the sake of protection, I will discuss this 
question at considerable length, even at greater length 
than its intrinsic importance deserves; for various cu- 
rious collateral points may thus be conveniently consid- 
ered. 

Before we enter on the subject of color, more espe- 
cially in reference to Mr. Wallace's conclusions, it may be 
useful to discuss under a simila/ point of view some other 
differences between the sexes. A breed of fowls formerly 
existed in Germany* in which the hens were furnished 
with spurs ; they were good layers, but they so greatly 
* disturbed their nests with their spurs that they could not 
be allowed to sit on their own eggs. Hence at one time 

» Bechstein, * Naturgesch. Deutschlands,' 1793, B. iii. 8. 83Q 
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it appeared to me probable that with the females of the 
wild Gallinacese the development of spurs had been checked 
through natural selection, from the injury thus caused to 
their nests. This seemed all the more probable as the 
wing-spurs, which could not be injurious during nidification, 
are often as well developed in the female as in the male ; 
though in not a few cases they are rather larger in the 
male. When the male is furnished with leg-spurs the 
female almost always exhibits rudiments of them — the 
rudiments sometimes consisting of a mere scale, as with the 
species of Gallus. Hence it might be argued that the fe- 
males had aboriginally been furnished witK well-developed 
spurs, but that these had subsequently been lost either 
through disuse or natural selection. But if this view be 
admitted, it would have to be extended to innumerable 
other cases ; and it implies that the female progenitors of 
the existipg spur-bearing species were once encumbered 
with an injurious appendage. 

In some few genera and species, as in Galloperdix, 
Acomus, and the Javan peacock (Pavo tmUiicus)^ the fe- 
males as well as the males possess well-developed spurs. 
Are we to infer from this fact that they construct a differ- 
ent sort of nest, not liable to be injured by their spurs, 
from that made by their nearest allies, so that there has 
been no need for the removal of their spurs ? Or are we 
to suppose that these females especially require spurs for 
their defence ? It is a more probable conclusion that both 
the presence and absence of spurs in the females result from 
different laws of inheritance having prevailed, indepen- 
dently of natural selection. With the many females in 
which spurs appear as rudiments, we may conclude that some 
few of the successive variations, through which they were 
developed in the males, occurred very early in life, and 
were as a consequence transferred to the females. In the 
other and much rarer cases, in which the females possess 
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fully-developed spurs, we may conclude that all the succes- 
sive variations were transferred to them ; and that they 
gradually acquired the inherited habit of not distm-bing 
their nests. 

The voc^l organs and the variously-modified feathers 
for producing sound, as well as the proper instincts .for 
using them, often differ in the two sexes, but are sometimes 
the same in both. . Can such differences be accounted for 
by the males having acquired these organs and instincts, 
while the females have been saved from inheriting themy 
on account of the danger to which they would have been 
exposed by attracting the attention of birds or beasts of 
prey ? This does not seem to me probable, when we think 
of the multitude of birds which with impunity gladden the 
country with their voices during the spring.* It is a safer 
conclusion that as vocal and instrumental organs are of spe- 
cial service only to the males during their courtship, these 
organs were developed through sexual selection and con- 
tinued use in this sex alone — ^the successive variations and 
the effects of use having been from the first limited in their 
transmission in a greater or less degree Jo the male off- 
spring. 

Many analogous cases could be advanced ; for instance, 
the plumes on the head, which are generally longer in the 
male than in the female, sometimes of equal length in both 
sexes, and occasionally absent in the female — ^these several 
cases sometimes occurring in the same group of birds. It 
would be difficult to account for a difference of this kind 
between the sexes on the principle of the female having 
been benefited by possessing a slightly shorter crest than 

• Daines Barrington, however, thought it probable (* Phil. Transact.' 
lllSy p. 164) that few female bbds sing, because the talent wouljj have 
been dangerous- to them during incubation. He adds, that a similar 
view may possibly account for the inferiority of the female to the male 
In plumage. 
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the male, and its consequent diminution or complete sup- 
pression through natural selection. But I will take a 
more favorable case, njmely, the length of the taiL The 
long train of the peacock would have been not only incon- 
venient but dangerous to the peahen during the period of 
incubation and while accompanying her young. Hence 
there is not the least a priori improbability in the develop- 
ment of her tail having been checked through natural 
selection. But the females of various pheasants-, which 
apparently are exposed on their open nests to as much 
danger as the peahen, have tails of considerable length. 
The females as well as the males of the Menura superba 
have long tails, and they build a domed nest which is a 
great anomaly in so large a bird. Naturalists have won- 
dered how the female Menura could manage her tail during 
incubation ; but it is now known ^ that she ** enters the nest 
head first, and then turns round with her tail sometimes 
over her back, but more often bent round by her" side. 
Thus in time the tail becomes quite askew, and is a toler- 
able guide to the length of time the bird has been sit- 
ting." Both sexes of an Australian kingfisher {Tanysiptera 
Sylvia) ^ave the middle tail-feathers greatly lengthened ; 
and, as the female makes her nest in a hole, these feathers 
become, as I am informed by Mr. R. B. Sharpe, much 
crumpled during nidification. 

In these two cases the great length of the tail-feathers 
must be in some degree inconvenient to the female ; and, 
as in both species the tail-feathers of the female are some- 
what shorter than those of the male, it might be argued 
that their full development had been prevented through 
natural selection. Judging from these cases, if, with the 
peahen, the development of the tail had been checked only 
when it became inconveniently or dangerously long, she 
would have acquired a much longer tail than she actually 

•f Mr. Ramsay, in Proc. Zoolog. Soc' 1868, p. 60. 
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possesses ; for her tail is not nearly so long, relatively to 
the size of her body, as that of many female pheasants, 
nor longer than that of the female turkey. It most also 
be borne in mind that, in accordance with this view, as 
soon as the tail of the peahen became dangerously long, 
and its development was consequently checked, she would 
have continually reacted on her male progeny, and thus 
have prevented the peacock from acquiring his present 
magnificent train. We may therefore infer that the length 
of the tail in the peacock and its shortness in the peahen 
are the result of the requisite variations in the male having 
been from the first transmitted to the male of&pring 
alone. 

We are led to a nearly similar conclusion with respect 
to the length of the tail in the various species of pheas- 
ants. In the Eared pheasant ( CroasoptUon auritum) the 
tail is of equal length in both sexes, namely, sixteen or 
seventeen inches; in the common pheasant it is about 
twenty inches long in the male, and twelve in the female ; 
in ScBmmerring's pheasant, thirty-seven inches in the male, 
and only eight in the female ; and lastly in Reeve's pheas- 
ant it id sometimes actually seventy-two inches Ioe^ in the 
male and sixteen in the female. Thus in the several spe- 
cies, the tail of the female differs much in length, irrespec- 
tively of. that of the male ; and this can be accounted for, 
as it seems to me, with much more probability, by the 
laws of inheritance — ^that is, by the successive variations 
having been from the first more or less closely limited in 
their transmission to the male sex — ^than by l!he agency 
of natural selection, owing to the length of tail having 
been injurious in a greater or less degree to the females of 
the several species. 

We may now consider Mr. Wallace's arguments in re- 
gard to the sexual coloration of birds. He believes that 
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the bright tints, originally acquired through sexual selec- 
tion by the males, would in all or almost all cases have 
been transmitted to the females, unless the transference 
had been checked through natural selection. I may here 
remind the reader that various facts bearing on this view 
have already been given imder reptiles, amphibians, 
fishes, and lepidoptera. Mr. Wallace rests his belief 
chiefly, but not exclusively, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, on the following statement," that when both sexes 
are colored in a strikingly-conspicuous manner the nest is 
of such a nature as to conceal the sitting bird ; but when 
there is a marked contrast of color between the sexes, the 
male being gay and the female dull colored, the nest is 
open and exposes the sitting bird to view. This coinci- 
dence, as far as it goes, certainly suppoft» the belief that 
the females which sit on open nests have been specially 
modified for the sake of protection. Mr, Wallace admits 
that there are, as might have been expected, some excep- 
tions to his two rules, but it is a question whether the 
exceptions are not so numerous as seriously to invalidate 
them. 

There is in the first place much truth in the Duke of 
Argyll's remark,* that a large-domed nest is more con- 
spicuous to an enemy, especially to all tree-haunting car- 
nivorous animals, than a smaller open nest. Nor must 
we forget that with many birds which build open nests 
the males sit on the eggs and aid in feeding the young as 
well as the females : this is the case, for instance, with 
Pyranga cestiva^^^ one of the most splendid birds in the 
United States, the male being vermilion, and the female 
light brownish-green. Now, if brilliant colors had been 
extremely dangerous to birds while sitting on their open 

8 t Journal of Travel,' edited by A. Murray, vol i. 1868, p. V8. 

• Ibid. p. 281. 

"> Audubon, * Ornithological Biography,' vol. L p. 238. 
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nests, the males in these cases would have suffered greatly. 
It might, however, be of such paramount importance to 
the male to he brilliantly colored, in order to beat his 
rivals, that this would more than compensate for some ad- 
ditional danger. 

Mr. Wallace admits that with the King-crows (Dicru- 
rus), Orioles, and Pittidae, the females are conspicuously 
colored, yet they build open nests ; but he urges that the 
birds of the first group are highly pugnacious and could 
defend themselves ; that those of the second group take 
extreme care in concealing their open nests, but this does 
not invariably hold good ; " and that with the birds of the 
third group the females are brightly colored chiefly on 
the under surface. Besides these eases the whole great 
family of pigeons* which are sometimes brightly and 
almost always conspicuously colored, and which are noto- 
riously liable to the attacks of birds of prey, offers a seri- 
ous exception to the rule, for pigeons almost always build 
open and exposed nests. In another large family, that of 
the Humming-birds, all the species build open nests, yet 
with some of the most gorgeous species the sexes are 
alike ; and, in the majority, the females, though less bril- 
liant than the males, are very brightly colored. Nor can 
it be maintained that all female humming-birds, which are 
brightly colored, escape detection by their tints being 
green, for some display on their upper surfaces red, blue, 
and other colors." 

" JerdoD, * Birds of India,' vol iL p. 108. Gould's * Hand-book of 
the Birds of Aastralia,' toL i. p. 463. 

>^ For instance, the female JEupOomena tnacraura has the .head and 
tail dark blue with reddish loins ; the female Zampomia porphyrurua is 
blackish-green oa the upper surface, with the lores and sides of the 
throat crimson ; the female Milampiajttffularia has the top of th^ head 
and back green, but the loins and the tail are crimson. Many other in- * 
stances of highly-conspicuous females could be given. See Mr. Gould's 
magnificent work on this family. 
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In regard to birds which build in holes or construct 
domed nests, other advantages, as Mr. Wallace remarks, 
besides concealment are gained, such as Shelter from the 
rain, greater warmth, and in hot countries protection from 
the rays of the sun;^' so that it is no valid objection 
to his view that many birds having both sexes obscurely 
colored build concealed nests." The female Horn-bills 
{JBticeroa), for instance, of India and Afiica are protected, 
during nidification, with extraordinary care, for the male 
plasters up the hole in which the female sits on her eggs, 
and leaves only a small orifice through which he feeds 
her; she is thus kept a close^ prisoner during the whole 
period of incubation ; " yet female hornbills are not more 
conspicuously colored than many other birds of equal size 
which build open nests. It is a more serious objection to 
Mr. Wallace's view, as is admitted by him, that in some 
few groups the males are brilliantly colored and the fe- 
males obscure, and yet the latter hatch their eggs in 
domed nests. This is the case with the GrallinsB of Aus- 
tralia, the Superb Warblers (Maluridae) of the same coun« 
try, the Sun-birds (Nectarinifle), and with several of the 
Australian Honey-suckers or Meliphagidse." 

If we look to the birds of England we shall see that 
there is no close and general relation between the colors 
of the female and the nature of the nest constructed by 

" Mr. Salvin noticed in Guatemala (* Ibis,' 1864, p. 375) that hlfm- 
ming-birds were much more unwilling to leave their nesta during very 
hot weather, when the sun was shining brightly, than during cool, 
cloudy, or rainy weather. 

* " I may specify, as instances of obscurely- colored birds building 
concealed nests, the species belonging to eight Australian genera, de» 
scribed in Gould*s * Hand-book of the Birds of Australia,' vol i. pp. 840, 
862, 366, 383, 387, 389, 391, 41^ 

" Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol i. p. 244. 

'* On the nidification and colors of these latter species, see Gould's 
Hand-book,' etc., vol i. pp. 604, 627. 
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her. Aboat forty of our British birds (excluding those of 
large size which could defend themselves) build in holes 
in banks, rocks; or trees, or construct domed nests. If 
we take the colors of the female goldfinch, bullfinch, or 
blackbird, as a standard of the degree of conspicuousness, 
which is not highly dangerous to the sitting female, then, 
out of the above forty birds, the females of only twelve 
can be considered as conspicuous to a dangerous degree, 
the remaining twenty-eight being inconspicuous." Nor 
is there any close relation between a well-pronounced dif- 
ference in color between the two sexes and the nature of 
the nest constructed, l^us ^he male house-sparrow 
{Passer damesticus) differs much from the female, the 
male tree-sparrow ( P. montanus) differs hardly at all, and 
yet both build well-concealed nests. The two sexes of the 
common fly-catcher {JM}uscicapa*grisola) can hardly be 
distinguished, while the sexes of the pied fly-catcher 
{M. luctuosa) differ considerably, and both build in holes. 
The female blackbird {Turdits mendd) differs much, the 
female ring-ouzel {T. torquatus) differs less, and the female 
common thrush (21 musicus) hardly at all, from their re- 
spective males ; yet all build open nests. On the other 
hand, the not very distantly-allied water-ouzel {Cinclus 

" 1 have consulted, on this subject, Macgillivray's * British Birds,* 
and though doubts may be entertained in some cases in regard to the 
degree of concealment of the nest, and (Tf the degree of conspicuousness 
of the female, yet the following birds, which all lay their eggs in holes or 
in domed nests, can hardly be considered, according to the above stand- 
ard, as conspicuous : Passer, 2 species ; Stumus, of which the female is 
considerably less brilliant than the male ; Cinclus; Hotacilla boamla(?); 
Erithacus (?) ; Fruticola, 2 sp. ; Saxicola ; Ruticilla, 2 sp. ; Sylvia, 8 sp. ; 
Parus, 3sp.; Mecistura; Anorthura; Certhia; Sitta; Yunx; Muscicapa, 
2 sp. ; Hirundo, 8 sp.; and Cypselus. The females of the following 12 
birds may be considered as conspicuous according to the same standard, 
viz.. Pastor, Motacilla alba, Parus major and P. caeruleus, Upupa, Picus, 
4 sp., Goracias, Alcedo, and Merops, 
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aquaticus) builds a domed nest, and the sexes di^r about 
as much as in the case of the ring-ouzeL The black and 
red grouse (Tetrao tetrix and T. Scoticus) build open 
nests, in equally well-concealed spots, but in the one spe- 
cies the sexes differ greatly, and in the other very little. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing objectipns, I cannot 
doubt, after reading Mr. Wallace's excellent essay, that, 
looking to the birds of the world, a large majority of the 
species in which the females are conspicuously colored 
(and in this case the males with rare exceptions are equal- 
ly conspicifous) build concealed nests for the sake of pro- 
tection. Mr. Wallace enumerates " a long series of groups 
in which this rule holds good; but it will suffice here to 
give, as instances, the more familiar groups of kingfishers, 
toucans, trogons, puff-birds (Capitonidie), plantain-eaters 
(Musophagse), woodpeckers, and parrots. Mr. Wallace 
believes that in these groups, as the males gradually ac- 
quired through sexual selection their brilliant colors, these 
were transferred to the females and were not eliminated 
by natural selection, owing to the protection which they 
already enjoyed from their manner of nidification. Ac- 
cording to this view, their present manner of nesting was 
acqtiired before their present colors. But it seems to me 
much more probable that, in most cases, as the females 
were gradually rendered more and more brilliant from 
partaking of the colors of the male, they were gradually 
led to change their instincts (supposing that they origi- 
nally built open nests), and to seek protection by building 
domed or concealed nests. No one, who studies, for in- 
stance, Audubon's account of the differences in the nests 
of the same species in the Northern and Southern United 
States," will feel any great difficulty in admitting that 
birds, either by a change (in the strict sense of the word) 

" * Joumal of Travel,' edited by A. Murray, vol L p. 78. 

'* See* many statements in the ' Ornithological Biography.* See, also^ 
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of their habits, or through the natural selection of so- 
called spontaneous variations of instinct, might readily be 
led to modify their manner of nesting. 

This way of viewing the relation, as far as it holds 
good, between the bright colors of female birds and their 
manner of nesting, receives some support from certain 
analogous cases occurring in the Sahara Desert. Here, as 
in most other deserts, various birds, and many other ani- 
mals, have had their colors adapted in a wonderful man- 
ner to the tints of the surrounding surface. Nevertheless 
there are, as I am informed by the Rev. Mr. Tristram, 
some curious exceptions to the n^e ; thus the male of .the 
Monticola cyanea is conspicuous from his bright-blue col- 
or, and the female almost equally conspicuous from her 
mottled brown and white plumage; both sexes of two 
species of Bromolsea are of a lustrous black ; so that these 
three birds are far from receiving protection from their 
colors, yet they are able to survive, for they have acquired 
the habit, when in danger, of taking refuge in holes or 
crevices in the rocks. 

With respect to the above-specified groups of birds, 
in which the females are conspicuously colored and build 
concealed nests, it is not necessary to suppose that each 
separate si)ecies had its nidifying instinct specially modi- 
fied;, but only that the early progenitors of each group 
were gradually led to build domed or concealed nests ; 
and afterward transmitted this instinct, together with 
their bright colors, to their modified descendants. This 
conclusion, as far as it can be trusted, is interesting, 
namely, that sexual selection, together with equal or 
nearly equal inheritance by both sexes, has indirectly 
determined the manner of nidification of whole groups of 
birds. 

some curious observations on the nests of Italian Birds by Engeoio Bet- 
toni, in the < Atti della Society Italiana,' toI xi. 1869, p. 487. 
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Even in the groups in which, according to Mr, Wal- 
lace, the females, from being protected during nidification, 
have not had their bright colors eliminated through natu- 
ral selection, the males often differ in a slight, and occa- 
sionally in a considerable degree, from the females. This 
is a significant fact, for such differences in color must- be 
accounted for on the principle of some of the variations 
in the males having been from the first limited in their 
transmission to the same sex; as it can hardly be main- 
tained that these differences, especially when very slight, 
serve as a protection to the female. Thus all the species 
in the splendid group of the Trogons build in holes ; and 
Mr, Gould givesfigures •• of both sexes of twenty-five spe- 
cies, in all of which, with one partial exception, the sexes 
differ sometimes slightly, sometimes conspicuously in col- 
or — the males being always more beautifiil than the 
females, though the latter are likewise beautiful. All the 
species of kingfisher build in holes, and with most of the 
species the sexes are equally brilliant, and thus far Mr. 
Wallace's rule holds good; but in some of the Australian 
species the colors of the females are rather less vivid than 
those of the male ; and, in one splendidly-colored species, 
the sexes differ so much that they were at first thought to 
be specifically distinct'* Mr. R. B. Sharpe, who has es- 
pecially studied this group, has shown me Qome American 
species (Ceryle) in which the breast of the male is belted 
with black. Again, in Carcineutes, the difference between 
the sexes is conspicuous : in the male the upper surface is 
dull-blue banded with black, the lower surface being part- 
ly fawn-colored, and there is much red about the head ; in 
the female the upper surface is reddish-brown banded 
with black, and the lower -surface white with black 

** See his * Monograph of the Trogonidae,' first edition. 
•* Namely Cyanalcyon. Gould's * Hand-book of tlie Birds of Austrar 
fia,' YoL I p. 188; see, also, pp. 180, 186. 
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markings. It is an interesting fact, as showing how the 
same peculiar style of sexual coloring often characterizes 
allied forms, that in three species of Dacelo the male dif- 
fers from the female only in the tail being dull-blue 
banded with black, while that of the female is brown with 
blackish bars ; so that here the tail differs in color in the 
two sexes in exactly the same manner as the whole upper 
surface in the sexes of Carcineutes. 

With pan;ots, which likewise build in holes, we find 
analogous cases : in most of the species both sexes are 
brilliantly colored and undistinguishable, but in not a few 
species the males are colored rather more vividly than the 
females, or even very differently from them. Thus, be- 
sides other strongly-marked differences, the whole under 
surface of the male King Lory {Aprosmictus scapttlatus)^ is 
scarlet, while the throat and chest of the female are green 
tinged with red: in the Euphema splendida there is a 
similar difference, the face and wing-coverts, moreover, of 
the female being of a paler blue than in the male.'' In 
the family of the Tits (Panwce), which build concealed 
nests, the female of our common blue tomtit {Panes cceru- 
leits) is " much less brightly colored '' than the male ; and 
in the magnificent Sultan yellow tit of India the differ- 
ence is greater.'* 

Again, in the great group of the woodpeckers,'* the 
sexes are generally nearly alike, but in the Megapicus 
validies all those parts of the head, neck, and breast, 
which are crimson in the male are pale brown in the fe- 

'' Every gradation of difference between the sexes may be followed in 
the parrots of Australia. See Gould's * Hand-book,' etc., vol ii. pp. 14- 
102. 

** Macgillivray's 'British Birds,' vol ii. p. 433. Jerdon, * Birds of 
India,' vol 11. p. 282. 

** All the following facts are taken from M. Malherbc's magnificent 
* Monographic des Piddles,' 1861 
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nmle. As in several woodpeckers the head of the male is 
bright crimsoii, while that of the female is plam, it oc- 
curred to me that this color might possibly make the 
female dangerously conspicuous, whenever she put her 
head out of the hole containing her nest, and consequent- 
. ly that this color, in accordance with Mr, Wallace's belief^ 
had been eliminated. This view is strengthened by what 
Malherbe states with respect to Indopicua carlotta; 
namely, that. the young females, like the young males, 
have some crimson about their heads, but that this color 
disappears in the adult female, while it is intensified in 
the adult male. N^evertheless, the following considera- 
tions render this view extremely doubtful : the male takes 
a fair share in incubation,!'' £tnd would be thus far almost 
equally exposed to danger; both sexes of many species 
have their heads of an equally bright crimson ; in other 
species the difference between the sexes in the amount of 
scarlet is so slight that it can hardly make any appre- 
ciable difference in the danger incurred ; and, lastly, the 
coloring of the head in the two sexes often differs slightly 
in other ways. 

The cases, as yet given, of slight and graduated differ- 
ences in color between the males and females in the 
groups, in which as a general rule the sexes resemble each 
other, all relate to species which build domed or concealed 
nests. But similar gradations may likewise be observed 
in groups in which the sexes as a general rule resemble 
each other, but which build open nests. As I have before 
instanced the Australian parrots, so I may here instance, 
without giving any details, the Australian pigeons.'* It 
deserves especial notice that in all these cases the slight 
differences in plumage between the sexes are of the same 

'* Audubon^s * Ornithological Biography,* vol. IL p. 75 ; see also the 
Ibis,» voL I p. 268. • 

«• Gould's * Hand-book of the Birds of Australia,' vol il pp. 109-149. 
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general nature as the occasionally greater differences. A 
good illustration of this fact has already been afforded by 
those kingfishers in which either the tail alone or the 
whole upper surface of the plumage differs in the same ^ 
manner in the two sexes. Similar cases may be observed 
with parrots and pigeons. The differences in color be- 
tween the sexes of the same species are, also, of the same 
general nature as the differences in color between the dis- 
tinct species of the same group. For, when, in a group in 
which the sexes are usually alike, the male differs consid- 
erably from the female, he is not colored in a quite new 
style. Hence we may infer that, within the same group, 
the special colors of both sexes, when they are alike, and 
the colors of the male, when he differs slightly or even 
considerably from the female, have in most cases been 
determined by the same general cause ; this being sexual 
• selection. 

It is not probable, as has already been remarked, that 
differences in color between the sexes, when very slight, 
can be of service to the female as a protection. Assum- 
ing, however, that they are of service, they might be 
thought to be cases of transition ; but we have no reason 
to believe that many species at any one time are under- 
going change. Therefore, we can hardly admit that the 
numerous females which differ very slightly in color from 
their males are now all commencing to become obscure 
for the sake of protection. Even if we consider somewhat 
more marked sexual differences, is it probable, for in- 
stance, that the head of the female chafiinch, the crimson 
on the breast of the female bullfinch, the green of the 
female greenfinch, the crest of the female golden-crested 
wren, have all been rendered less bright by the slow pro* 
cess of selection for the sake of protection ? I cannot 
think so' and still less with th% slight differences between 
the sexes of those birds which build concealed nests. On 
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the other hand, the differences in color between the sexes, 
whether great or small, may to a large extent be ex- 
plained on the principle of the successive variations, 
acquired by the males through sexual selection, having 
been from the first more or less limited in their transmis- 
sion to the females. That the degree of limitation should 
differ in different species of the same group will not sur- 
prise any one who has studied the laws of inheritance, for 
they are so complex that they appear to us in our igno- 
rance to be capricious in their action."' 

As far as I can discover, there are very few groups 
of birds, containing a considerable number of species, in 
which all have both sexes brilliantly colored and alike ; 
but this appears to be the case, as I hear from Mr. Sclater, 
with the Musophagse or plantain-eaters. Nor do I* be- 
lieve that any large group exists in which the sexes of all 
the species are widely dissimilar in color : Mr. Wallace 
informs me that the chatterers of South America ( Cotin- 
gidcB) offer one of the best instances ; but with some of 
the species, in which the male has a splendid red breast, 
the female exhibits some red on her breast ; and the fe- 
males of other species show traces of the green and other 
colors of the males. Nevertheless, we have a near ap- 
proach to close sexual similarity or dissimilarity througli- 
out several groups: and this, from what has just been 
said of the fluctuating nature of inheritance, is a some- 
what surprising circumstance. But that the same laws 
should largely prevail with allied animals is not .surpris- 
ing. The domestic fowl has produced a great number of 
breeds and sub-breeds, and in these the sexes generally 
differ in plumage ; so that it has been noticed as a re- 
markable circumstance when in certain sub-breeds they 
resemble each other. On the other hand, the domestic 

' ^ See remarks to this efifect in my work on * Variation under Domes* 
tieation/ vol. ii. chap. xii. 

27 
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pigeon has likewise produced a vast number of distinct 
breeds and sub-breeds, and in these, with rare exceptions, 
the two sexes are identically alike. Therefore, if other 
species of Gallus and Columba were domesticated and va- 
ried, it would not be rash to predict that the same general 
rules of sexual similarity and dissimilarity, depending on 
the form of transmission, would, in both cases, hold good. 
In a similar manner the same form of transmission has 
generally prevailed throughout the same natural groups, 
although marked exceptions to this rule occur. Within 
the same family, or even genus, the sexes may be identi- 
cally alike or very different in color. Instances have 
already been given relating to the same genus, as with 
sparrows, fly-catchers, thrushes, and grouse. In the fam- 
ily *of pheasants the males and females of almost all the 
species are wonderfully dissimilar, but are quite similar 
in the eared pheasant or Croaaoptilon auritum. In two 
species of Chloehaga, a genus of geese, the males cannot 
be distinguished from the females, except by size ; while in 
two others the sexes are so unlike that they might easily 
be mistaken for distinct species.*' 

The laws of inheritance can alone account for the fol- 
lowing cases, in which the female, by acquiring at a late 
period of life certain characters proper to the male, ulti- 
mately comes to resemble him in a more or less complete 
manner. Here protection can hardly have come into play. 
Mr. Blyth informs me that the females of Oriolics mdan- 
ocepTialUs and of some allied species, when sufficiently 
mature to breed, differ considerably in plumage from the 
adult males ; but after the second or third moults they 
differ only in their beaks having a slight greenish tinge. 
In the dwarf bitterns (Ardetta), according to the same 
authority, " the male acquires his final livery at the first 
moult, the female not before the third or fourth moult ; in 
«8 Tlie *lbis,» vol vi. 1864, p. 122. 
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the mean while she presents an intermediate garb, which 
is ultimately exchanged for the same livery as that of the 
male.'' So, again, the female Falco peregrinus acquires 
her blue plumage more slowly than the male. Mn Swin- 
hoe states that, with one of the Drongo shrikes (Dicrurtis 
macrocercua) J the male, while almost a nestling, moults his 
soft brown plumage and becomes of a uniform glossy 
greenish-black ; but the female retains for a long time the 
white striaB and spots on the axillary feathers, and does 
not completely assume the uniform black color of the 
male for the first three years. The same excellent ob- 
server remarks that in the spring of the second year the 
female spoonbill (Platalea) of China resembles the male 
of the first year, and that apparently it is not until the 
third spring that she acquires the same adult plumage as 
that possessed by the male at a much earlier age. The 
female JBomhycilla CaroHnensia differs very little from the 
male, but the appendages, which like beads of red sealing- 
wax ornament the wing-feathers, are not developed in 
her so early in life as in the male. The upper mandible 
in the male of an Indian parrakeet {Palceomis Javanicus) 
is coral-red from his earliest youth, but in the female, as 
Mr. Blyth has observed with caged and wild birds, it is at 
first black and does not become red until the bird is at 
least a year old, at which age the sexes resemble each 
other in all respects. Both sexes of the wild-turkey are 
ultimately furnished with a tuft of bristles on the breast, 
but in two-year-old birds the tuft is about four inches long 
in the male and hardly apparent in the female ; when, 
however, the latter has reached her fourth year, it is from 
four to five inches in length.'" 

'* On Ardetta, Translation of Cuvier^s *■ R^gne Animal,' by Mr. Blyth, 
foot-note, p. 159. On the Peregrine Falcon, Mr. Blyth, in CharleBworth's 
'Mag. of Nat Hist.» vol. L 1887, p.S04. On DicruruB, *Ibis,' 1863, p. 
44. On the Platalea, 'Ibis,' vol. vl 1864, p. 866. On the Bombycilla, 
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In these cases, the females follow a normal course of 
development in ultimately becoming like the males ; and 
such cases must not be confounded with those in which 
diseased or old females assume masculine characters, or 
with those in which perfectly fertile females, while young, 
acquire, through variation or some unknown cause, the 
characters of the male.** But all these cases have so much 
in common that they depend, according to the hypothesis 
of pangenesis, on gemmules derived from each part of the 
male being present, though latent, in the female; their 
development following on some slight change in the elec^ 
tive affinities of her constituent tissues. 

A few words must be added on changes of plumage in 
relation to the season of the year. From reasons formerly 
assigned there can be little doubt that the elegant plumes, 
^ long pendant feathers, crests, etc;, of egrets, herons, and 
many other birds, which are developed and retained only 
during the summer, serve exclusively for ornamental or 
nuptial purposes, though common to both sexes. The fe- 
male is thus rendered more conspicuous during the period 
of incubation than during the winter ; but such birds as 
herons and egrets would be able to defend themselves. 
As, however, plumes would probably be inconvenient and 
certainly of no use during the winter, it is possible that 
the habit of moulting twice in the year may have been 
gradually acquired through natural selection for the sake 
of casting off inconvenient ornaments during the winter. 

Audubon's * Omitholog. Biography,' vol. i. p. 229. On the Palaeornis, 
Bee, also, Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol. i. p. 263. On the wild-turkey, 
Audubon, ibid, vol i. p. 15 : I bear from Judge Caton that in Illinois the 
female very rarely acquires a tuft. 

^ Mr. Blyth has recorded (Translation of Cuvier's * R^gne Animal,' p. 
158) various instances with Lanius, Ruticilla, Linaria, and Anas. Audu- 
bon has also recorded a similar case (*Oniith. Biog.' vol. v. ]). 619) with 
Tyranga cestiva. 
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But this view cannot be extended to the many waders, 
in which the summer and winter plumages differ very 
little in color. With defenceless species, in which either 
both sexes or the males alone become extremely conspicu- 
ous during the breeding-season — or when the males • ac- 
quire at this season such long wing or tail feathers as to 
impede their flight, as with Cosmetornis and Vidua — ^it 
certainly at first appears highly probable that the second 
moult has been gained for the special purpose of throwing 
off these ornaments. We must, however, remember that 
many birds, such as Birds of Paradise, the Argus pheasant, 
and peacock, do not cast their plumes during the winter ; 
and it can hardly be maintained that there is something 
in the constitution of these birds, at least of the Gallina- 
cefiB, rendering. a double moult impossible, for the ptarmi- 
gan moults thrice in the year.*' Hence it must be con- 
sidered as doubtful whether the many species which moult 
their ornamental plumes, or lose their bright colors, during 
the winter, have acquired this habit on account of the in- 
convenience or danger which they would otherwise havp 
suffered. 

I conclude, therefore, that the habit of moulting twice 
in the year was in most or all cases first acquired for some 
distinct purpose, perhaps for gaining a warmer winter cov- 
ering; and that variations in the plumage occurring 
during the summer were accumulated through sexual se- 
lection, and transmitted to the offspring at the same season 
of the year ; s\ich variations being inherited either by both 
sexes or by the males alone, according to the form of in- 
heritance which prevailed. This appears more probable 
than that these species in all cases originally tended to 
retain their ornamental plumage during the winter, but 
were saved from this through natural selection, owing to 
the inconvenience or danger thus caused. 

" Sec Gould's * Birds of Great Britain.' 
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I have endeavored in this chapter to show that the 
arguments are not trustworthy in favor of the view that 
weapons, bright colors, and various ornaments, are now 
confined to the males owing to the conversion, by means 
of natural selection, of a tendency to the equal transmis- 
sion of characters to both sexes into transmission to the 
male sex alone. It is also doubtful whether the colors of 
many female birds are due to the preservation, for the sake 
of protection, of variations which were from the first limit* 
ed in their transmission to the female sex. But it will be 
convenient to defer any further discussion on this subject 
until I treat, in the following chapter, on the differences in 
plumage between the young and old. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

BiRDB— concluded. 

The Immatore Plumage in Belation to the Character of the Plumage in 
both Sexes when Adult.— Six Classes of Coses.— Sexual Differences 
"between the Males of Closely-allied or Representative Species. — The 
Female assuming the Characters of the Male.— Plumage of the Young 
in Relation to the Summer and Winter Plumage of the Adults. — On 
the Increase of Beauty in the Birds of the World,— Protective Color- 
ing. — Conspicuously-colored Birds. — Novelty appreciated. — Summary 
of the Four Chapters on Birds. 

We must now consider the transmission of characters 
as limited by age in reference to sexual selection. The 
truth and importance of the principle of inheritance at 
corresponding ages need not here be discussed, as enough 
has already been said on the subject Before giving the 
several rather complex rules or classes of cases, under 
which all the differences in plumage between the young 
and the old, as far as known to me, may be included, it 
will be well to make a few preliminary remarks. 

With animals of all kinds, when the young differ in 
color from the adults, and the colors of the former are 
not, as far as we can see, of any special service, they may 
generally be attributed, like various embryological struct- 
ures, to the retention by the young of the character of an 
early progenitor. But this view can be maintained with 
confidence only when the young of several species closely 
resemble each other, and likewise resemble other adult 
species belonging to the same group ; for the latter are 
the living proofs that such a state of things was formerly 
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possible. Young lions and piimas are marked with feeble 
stripes or rows of spots, and, as many allied species both 
young and old are similarly marked, no naturalist, who 
believes in the gradual evolution of species, will doubt 
that the progenitor of the lion and puma was a striped 
animal, the young having retained vestiges of the stripes, 
like the kittens of black cats, which when grown up are 
not in the least striped. Many species of deer, which 
when mature are not spotted, are while young covered 
with white spots, as are likewise some few species in their 
adult state. So, again, the young in the whole family 
of pigs (Suidae), and in certain rather distantly-allied ani* 
mals, such as the tapir, are marked with dark longitudinal 
stripes ; but here we have a character apparently derived 
from an extinct progenitor, and now preserved by the 
young alone. In all such cases the old have had their 
colors changed in the course of time, while the young 
have remained but little altered, and this has been effect- 
ed through the principle of inheritance at corresponding 
ages. 

This same principle applies to many birds belonging 
to various groups, in which the young closely resemble 
each other, and differ much from their respective adult 
parents. The young of almost all the Gallinaceae, and of 
some distantly-allied birds such as ostriches, are, while 
covered with down, longitudinally striped ; but this charac- 
ter points back to a state of things so remote that it hard- 
ly concerns us. Young cross-bills (Loxia) have at first 
straight beaks like those of other finches, and in their im- 
mature striated plumage they resemble the mature redpole 
and female siskin, as well as the young of the goldfinch, 
greenfinch, and some other allied species. The young of 
many kinds of buntings (Emberiza) resemble each other, 
and likewise the adult state of the common bunting, M 
miliaria, ' In almost the whole large group of thrushes 
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the young have their breasts spotted — a character which 
is retained by many species throughout life, but is quite 
lost by others, as by the Tardus migratorius. So, again, 
with many thrushes, the feathers on the back are mottled 
before they are moulted for the first time, and this charac- 
ter is retained for life by certain Eastern species. The 
young of many species of shrikes (Lanius), of some wood- 
pecker^ and of an Indian pigeon ( Chakophaps Jndicus), 
are transversely striped on the under surface ; and certain 
allied species or genera when adult are similarly marked. 
In some closely-allied and resplendent Indian cuckoos 
(Chrysococcyx), the species when mature differ consider- 
ably from each other in color, but the young cannot be 
distinguished. The young of an Indian goose {Sarkidior" 
nis mdanonotus) closely resemble in plumage an allied 
genus, Dendrocygna, when mature.* Similar facts will 
hereafter be given in regard to certain herons. Young 
black grouse {Tetrao tetrix) resemble the young as well as 
the old of certaia other species, for instance, the red grouse 
or T. Scoticus. Finally, as Mr. Blyth, who has attended 
closely to this subject, has well remarked, the natural 
affinities of many species are best exhibited in their im- 
mature plumage ; and, as the true affinities of all organic 
beings depend on their descent from a common progenitor, 
this remark strongly confirms the belief that the immature 
plumage approximately shows us the former or ancestral 
condition of the species. * 

Although many young birds belonging to various or- 

' In regard to thrashes, shrikes, and woodpeckers, see Mr. Bljth, in 
Charlesworth's *Mag. of Nat Hist.' voL i. 1837, p. 304 ; also foot-note to 
his translation of Cuvier's *R^gne Animal,' p. 169. I give the case of 
Loxia from Mr. Blyth's information. On thrushes, see, also, Audubon, 
* Ornith. Biography,' vol. iL p. 195. On Chrysococcyx and Chalcophaps, 
Blyth, as quoted in Jerdon's * Birds of India,' voL iil p. 485. On Sar- 
kidiomis, Blyth, in *Ibis,' 186Y, p. 175. 
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ders thus giye us a glimpse of the plumage of their remote 
progenitors, yet they are many other birds, both dull- 
colored and bright-colored, in which the young closely re- 
semble their parents. With such species the young of the 
different species cannot resemble each other more closely 
than do the parents ; nor can they present striking resem- 
blances to allied forms in their adult state. They give us 
but little insight into the plumage of their progenitjprs, ex- 
cepting in so far that, when the young and the old are 
colored in the same general manner throughout a whole 
group of species, it is probable that their progenitors were 
similarly colored. 

We may now consider the classes of cases or rules 
under which the differences and resemblances, between the 
plumage of the young and the old, of both sexes or of one 
sex alone, may be grouped. Rules of this kind were first 
enounced by Cuvier ; but with the progress of knowledge 
they require some modification and amplification. This I 
have attempted to do, as far as the extpeme complexity 
of the subject permits, from information derived from 
various sources ; but a full essay on this subject by some 
competent ornithologist is much needed. In order to 
ascertain to what extent each rule prevails, I have tabu- 
lated the facts given in four great works, namely, Macgilli- 
vray on the birds of Britain, Audubon on those of North 
America, Jerdon on those of India, and Gould on those 
of Australia. I may here premise, firstly, that the several 
cases or rules graduate into each other ; and, secondly, 
that, when the young are said to resemble their parents, it 
is not meant that they are identically alike, for their 
colors are almost always rather less vivid, and the feathers 
are softer and often of a different shape. 
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RULES OR CLASSES OF CASES. 

L When the adult male is more beautiful or conspicu- 
ous than the adult female, the young of both sexes in 
their first plumage closely resemble the adult female, as 
with the common fowl and peacock ; or, as occasionally 
occurs, they resemble her much more closely than they do 
the adult male. 

IL "When the adult female is more conspicuous than 
the adult male, as sometimes though rarely occurs, the 
young of both sexes in their first plumage resemble the 
adult male. 

HL When the adult male resembles the adult female, 
the young of both sexes have a peculiar first plumage of 
their own, as with the robin. 

rV. When the adult male resembles the adult female, 
the young of both sexes in their first plumage resemble 
the adults, as with the kingfisher, many parrots, crows, 
hedge-warblers. 

V. When the adults of both sexes have a distinct 
winter and summer plumage, whether or not the male 
differs from the female, the young resemble the adults 
of both sexes in their winter dress, or much more rarely 
in their summer dress, or they resemble the females alone ; 
or the young may have an intermediate character; or, 
again, they may differ greatly from the adults in both 
their seasonal plumages. 

VL In some few cases the young in their first plumage 
differ from each other according to sex ; the young males 
resembling more or less closely the adult males, and the 
young females more or less closely the adult females. 

Class I. — In this class, the young of both sexes re- 
semble, more or less closely, the adult female, while the 
adult male differs, often in the most conspicuous manner, 
from the adult female. Innumerable instances in all Or* 
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ders could be given ; it will suffice to call to mind the 
common pheasant, duck, and house-sparrow. The cases 
under this class graduate into others. Thus the two sexes 
when adult may differ so slightly, and the young so 
slightly from the adults, that it is doubtful whether such 
cases ought to come under the present, or under the third 
or fourth classes. So, again, the young of both sexes, in- 
stead of being quite alike, may differ in a slight degree 
from each other, as in our sixth class. These transitional 
cases, however, are few in number, or at least are not 
strongly pronounced, in comparison with those which 
come strictly under the present class. 

The force of the present law is well shown in those 
groups, in which, as a general rule, the two sexes and the 
young are all alike ; for when the male in these groups 
does differ from the female, as with certain parrots, king- 
fishers, pigeons, etc., the young of both sexes resemble 
the adult female." We see the same fact exhibited still 
more clearly in certain anomalous cases; thus the male 
ofJSeliothrtx auriculata\onG of the humming-birds) differs 
conspicuously from the female in having a splendid gorget 
and fine ear-tufts, but the female is remarkable from having 
a much longer tail than that of the male ; now, the young 
of both sexes resemble (with the exception of the breast 

• Sec, for instance, Mr. Gould's account {* Hand-book of the Birds of 
Australia,' toL i. p. 133) of Cyanalcyon (one of the Kmgfishere), in which, 
however, the young male, though resembling the adult female, is less 
brilliantly colored. In some species of Dacelo the males haye blue tails, 
and the females brown ones ; and Mr. R. B. Sharpe informs me that the 
tail of the young male of 2>. Gaudichaudi is at first brown. Mr. Gould 
has described (ibid. vol. ii. pp. 14, 20, 37) the sexes and the yoimg of 
certain Black Cockatoos and of the King Lory, with which the same rule 
prevails. Also Jerdon {* Birds of India,* vol. i p. 260) on the Falceomii 
roso, in which the young are more like the female than the male. See 
Audubon (* Omitb. Bio^raph.' vol. ii. p. 475) on the two sexes and the 
young of Columba passerina. 
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being spotted with bronze) the adult female in all respects, 
including the length of her tail, so that the tail of the male 
actually becomes shorter as he reaches maturity, which is 
a most unusual circumstance.* Again, the plumage of 
the male goosander {Mergi^ merganser) is more conspicu- 
ously colored, with the scapular and secondary wing- 
feathers much longer than in the female, but differently 
from what occurs, as far as I know, in any other bird ; the 
crest of the adult male, though broader than that of the 
female, is considerably shorter, being only a little above 
an inch in length ; the crest of the female being two and 
a half inches long. Now, the young of both sexes resemble 
in all respect« the adult female, so that their crests are 
actually of greater length, though narrower, than in the 
adult male.* 

When the young and the females closely resemble 
each other and both differ from the male, the most obvious 
conclusion is that the male alone has been modified. Even 
in the anomalous cases of the Heliothrix and Mergus, it 
is probable that originally both adult sexes were furnished, 
the one species with a much elongated tail, and the other 
with a much elongated crest, these characters having since 
been partially lost by the adult males from some unex- 
plained cause, and transmitted in their diminished state to 
their male offspring alone, when arrived at the correspond- 
ing age of maturity. The belief that in the present class 
the male alone has been modified, as far as the differences 
between the male and the female, together with her young, 
are concerned, is strongly supported by some remarkable 
facts recorded by Mr. Blyth,* with respect to closely-allied 

2 I owe this information to Mr. Gould, who showed me the specimens : 
see also his * Introduction to the Trochilidse,' 1861, p. 120. 

* Macgillivray, *Hist. Brit. Bbds,' vol. v. pp. 207-214. 

• See his admirable paper in the * Journal of the Asiatic Soc. of Ben- 
•gal,' vol. xix. 1850, p. 223 ; see also Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol. i. in- 
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species which represent each other in distinct countries. 
For with several of these representative species the adult 
males have undergone a certain amount of change and can 
be distinguished ; the females and the young being undis- 
tinguishable, and therefore absolutely unchanged. This 
is the case with certain Indian chats (Thamnobia), with 
certain honeysuckers (Nectarinia), shrikes (Tephrodomis), 
certain kingfishers (Tanysiptera), Kallij pheasants (Gal* 
lophasis), and tree-partridges (Arboricola). 

In some analogous cases, namely, with birds having 
a distinct summer and winter plumage, but with the two 
sexes nearly alike, certain closely-allied species can easily 
be distinguished in their summer or nuptial plumage, yet 
are undistinguishable in their winter as well as in their 
immature plumage. This is the case with some of the 
closely-allied Indian wag-tails or MotaciUse. Mr. Swinhoe * 
informs me that three species of Ardeola, a genus of her- 
ons, which represent each other on separate continents, 
are "most strikingly different" when ornamented with 
their summer plumes, but are hardly, if at all, distinguish- 
able during the winter. The young also of these three 
species in their immature plumage closely xesemble the 
adults in their winter dress. This case is all the njore 
interesting because with two other species of Ardeola 
both sexes retain, during the winter and summer, nearly 
the same plumage as that possessed by the first three 
species during the winter and in their immature state ; 
and this plumage, which is common to several distinct 
species at different ages and seasons, probably shows us 

troduction, p. xxix. In regard to Tanysiptera, Prof. Schlegel told Mr. 
Blyth that he could distinguish several distinct races, solely by compar* 
ing the adult males. 

* See also Mr. Swinhoe, in /Ibis,' July, 1863, p. 131 ; and a previous 
paper, with an extract from a note by Mr. Blyth, in ' Ibis,' Jan. 1861 
p. 62. • 
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how the progenitor of the genus was colored. In all these 
cases, the nuptial plumage, which we may assume was 
originally acquired by the adult males during the breed- 
ing-season, and transmitted to the adults of both sexes 
at the corresponding season, has been modified, while the 
winter and immature plumages have been left unchanged. 
The question naturally arises. How is it that in these 
latter cases the winter plumage of both sexes, and in the 
former cases the plumage of the adult females, as well as 
the immature plumage of the young, have not been at all 
affected ? The species which represent each other in dis- 
tinct countries will almost always have been exposed to 
somewhat different conditions, but we can hardly attrib- 
ute the modification of the plumage in the males alone to 
this action, seeing that the females and the young, though 
similarly exposed, have not been affected. Hardly any 
fact in Nature shows us more clearly how subordinate in 
importance is the direct action of the conditions of life, 
in comparison with the accumulation through selection of 
indefinite variations, than the surprising difference be- 
tween the sexes of many birds ; for both sexes must have 
consumed the same food and have been exposed to the 
same climate. Nevertheless we are not precluded from 
J^elieving that in the course of time new conditions may 
produce some direct effect ; we see only that this is sub- 
ordinate- in importance to the accumulated results of se- 
lection. When, however, a species migrates into a new 
country, and this must precede the formation of represent- 
ative species, the changed conditions to which they will 
almost always have been exposed will cause them to 
undergo, judging from a widely-spread analogy, a certain 
amount of fluctuating variability. In this case sexual 
selection, which depend^ on an element eminently liable 
to change — namely, the taste or admiration of the female 
— will have had new shades of color or other differences 
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to act on and accumulate; and, as sexual selection is 
always at work, it would (judging from what we know 
of the results on domestic animals of man's unintentional 
selection) be a surprising fact if animals inhabiting sepa- 
rate districts, which can never cross and thus blend theii 
newly-acquired characters, were not, after a sufficient 
lapse of time, differently modified. These remarks like- 
wise apply to the nuptial or summer pluipiage, whether 
confined to the males or common to both sexes. 

Although the females of the above closely-allied spe- 
cies, together with their young, differ hardly at all from 
each other, so that the males alone can be distinguished, 
yet in most cases the females of the species within the 
same genus obviously differ from each other. The differ- 
ences, however, are rarely as great as between the males. 
We see this clearly in the whole family of the Gallinace® : 
the females, for instance, of the common and Japan pheas- 
ant, and especially of the gold and Amherst pheasant, 
of the silver pheasant and the wild-fowl, resemble each 
other very closely in color, while the males differ to an 
extraordinary degree. So it is with the females of most 
of the Cotingidfle; Fringillidae, and many other families. 
There can indeed be no doubt that, as a general rule, the 
females have been modified to a less extent than the 
males. Some few birds, however, offer a singular and 
inexplicable exception; thus the females of Paradisea 
apoda and jP. Papuana differ from each other more than 
do their respective males ; ' the female of the latter spe- 
cies having the under surface pure white, while the female 
P. apoda is deep brown beneath. So, again', as I heat 
from Prof. Newton, the males of two species of Oxy- 
notus (shrikes), which represent each other in the islands 
of Mauritius and Bourbon,' differ but little in color, while 

■^ Wallace, * The Malay Archipelago,' vol. il 1869, p. 391. 
* These species are described, with colored figures, by M. F. PoUea, 
in* Ibis,' 1866, p. 275. 
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the females differ much. In the Bourbon species the 
female appears to have partially retained an immature 
condition of plumage, for at first sight she " might be 
taken for the young of the Mauritian species." These 
differences may be compared with those which occur, 
independently of selection by man, and which we cannot 
explain, in certain sub-breeds of the game-fowl, in which 
the females are very different, while the males can hardly 
be distinguished.' 

As I account so largely by sexual selection for the dif- 
ferences between the males of allied species, how can the 
differences between the females be accounted for in all 
ordinary cases ? We need not here consider the species 
which belong to distinct genera ; for, with these, adapta- 
tion to different habits of life, and other agencies, will 
hare come into play. In regard to the differences be- 
tween the females within the same genus, it appears to 
me almost certain, after looking through various large 
groups, that the chief agent has been the transference, in 
a greater or less degree, to the female of the characters 
acquired by the males through sexual selection. In the 
several British finches, the two sexes differ either very 
slightly or considerably ; and if we compare the females 
of the greenfinch, chaffinch, goldfinch, bullfinch, crossbill, 
sparrow, etc., we shall see that they differ from each other 
chiefly in the points in which they partially resemble theii 
respective males ; and the colors of the males may safely 
be attributed to sexual selection. With many gaUina- 
ceous species the sexes differ to an extreme degree, as 
with the peacock, pheasant, and fowl, while with other 
species there has been a partial or even complete transfer- 
ence of character from the male to the female. The fe- 
males of the several species of Polyplectron exhibit in a 
dim condition, and chiefly on the tail, the splendid ocelli 

• * Yariation of Animals, etc., under Domestication,* vol. i. p. 251. 
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of their males. The female partridge differs £rom the male 
only in the red mark on her breast being smaller ; and the 
female wild-turkey only in her colors being much duller. 
In the guinea-fowl the two sexes are undistinguishable. 
There is no improbability in the plain, though peculiar 
spotted plumage of this latter bird having been acquired 
through sexual selection by the males, and then trans- 
mitted to both sexes ; for it is not essentially different 
from the much more beautifully-spotted plumage, charac- 
teristic of the males alone of the Tragopan pheasants. 

It should be observed that, in some instances, the trans- 
ference of characters from the male to the female has been 
effected apparently at a remote period, the male having 
subsequently undergone great changes, without transfer- 
ring to the female any of his later-gained characters. For 
instance, the female and the young of the black-grouse 
{Tetrao tetrix) resemble pretty closely both sexes and the 
young of the red-grouse {T, Scoticus) y and we may conse- 
quently infer that the black-grouse is descended from 
some ancient species, of which both sexes were colored in 
nearly the same manner as the red-grouse. As both sexes 
of this latter species are more plainly barred during the 
breeding-season than at any other time, and as the male 
differs slightly from the female in his more strongly- 
pronounced red and brown tints," we may conclude that 
his plumage has been, at least to a certain extent, influ- 
enced by sexual selection. K so, we may further infer 
that the nearly similar plumage of the female black-grouse 
was similarly produced at some former period. But since 
this period the male black-grouse has acquired his fine 
black plumage, with his forked and outwardly-curled tail- 
feathers ; but of these characters there has hardly been 
any transference to the female, excepting that she shows 
in her tail a trace of the curved fork. 

" Macgillivray, *Hi8t. British Birds,' toI. i. pp. 172-174. 
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We may therefore conclude that the females of dis- 
tinct though allied species have often had their plumage ren- 
dered more or less different by the transference, in various 
degrees, of characters acquired, both during former and 
recent times, by the males through sexual selection. But 
it deserves especial attention that brilliant colors have 
been transferred much more rarely than other tints. For 
instance, the male of the red-throated bluebreast ( Cyor 
necula sitecica) has a rich blue breast, including a sub-tri- 
angular red mark ; now, marks of approximately the same 
shape have been transferred to the female, but the central 
space is fulvous instead of red, and is surrounded by mot- 
tled instead of blue feathers. The GallinacesB offer many 
analogous cases ; for none of the species, such as partridges, 
quails, guinea-fowls, etc., in which the colors of the plu- 
mage have been largely transferred from the male to the fe- 
male, are brilliantly colored. This is well exemplified with 
the pheasants, in which the male is generally so much more 
brilliant than the female ; but with the Eared and Cheer 
pheasants {Crossoptilon auritum and Fhasianus Wal- 
lichii) the two sexes closely resemble each other, and their 
colors are dull. We may go so far as to believe that, if 
any part of the plumage in the males of these two pheas- 
ants had been brilliantly colored, this would not have been 
transferred to the females. These facts strongly support 
Mr. Wallace's view, that, with birds which are exposed to 
much danger during nidification, the transference of 
bright colors from the male to the female has been checked 
through natural selection. We must not, however, forget 
that another explanation, before given, is possible ; namely, 
that the males which varied and became bright, while 
they were young and inexperienced, would have been ex- 
posed to much danger, and would generally have been 
destroyed; the older and more cautious males, on the 
otlierhand, if they varied in a like manner, would not only 
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have been able to survive, but would h^ve been flavored in 
their rivalry with other males. Now, variations occurring 
late in life tend to be transmitted exclusively to the same 
S€K, so that in this case extremely bright tints would not 
. have been transmitted to the females. On the other hand, 
ornaments of a less conspicuous kind, such as those pos- 
sessed by the Eared and Cheer pheasants, would not have 
been dangerous, and, if they appeared during early youth, 
would generally have been transmitted to both sexes. 

In addition to the effects of the partial transference of 
characters from the males to the females, some of the dif- 
ferences between the females of closely-allied species may 
be attributed to the direct or definite action of the condi- 
tions of life." With the males any such action would 
generally have been masked by the brilliant colors gained 
through sexual selection ; but, not so with the females. 
Eacl^ of the endless diversities in plumage, which we see 
in our domesticated birds, is, of course, the result of some 
definite cause ; and, under natural and more uniform con- 
ditions, some one tint, assuming that it was in no way in- 
jurious, would almost certainly sooner or later prevail 
The free intercrossing of many individuals belonging t^ 
the same species would ultimately tend to make any 
change of color, thus induced, uniform in character. 

No one doubts that both sexes of many birds have had 
their colors adapted for the sake of protection ; and it is 
possible that the females alone of some species may have 
been thus modified. Although it would be a difficult, per- 
haps an impossible process, as shown in the last chapter, 
to convert through selection one form of transmission into 
another, there would not be the least difficulty in adapting 
the colors of the female, independently of those of the 
male, to surrounding objects, through the accumulation 

" Sqe, on this subject, chap, xxiil in the * Variation of Animals and 
Wants under Domestication.' 
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of variations which were from the first limited in their 
transmission to the female sex. If the variations were not 
thus limited, the bright tints of the male would be deteri- 
orated or destroyed. Whether the females alone of mahy 
species have been thus specially modified, is at present 
very doubtfuL I wish I could follow Mr. Wallace to the 
full extent ; for the admission would remove some diflicul- 
ties. Any variations which were of no service to the 
female as a protection would be at once obliterated, 
instead of being lost simply by not being selected, or from 
free intercrossing, or fron; being eliminated when trans- 
ferred to the male and in any way injurious to him. Thus 
the plumage of the female would be kept constant in char- 
acter. It would also be a relief if we could admit that the 
obscure tints of both sexes of many birds had been 
acquired and preserved for the sake of protection — ^for 
example, of the hedge-warbler or kitty-wren (Accentor 
modularis and Troglodytes vulgaris)^ with respect to 
which we have no sufilcient evidence of the action of sex- 
ual selection. We ought, however, to be cautious in 
concluding that colors, which appear to us dull, are not 
attractive to the females of certain species; we should 
bear in mind such cases as that of the common house-spar- 
row, in which the male differs much from the female, but 
does not exhibit any bright tints. No one probably will 
dispute that many gallinaceous birds which live on the 
open ground have acquired their present colors, at least in 
part, for the sake of protection. We know how well they 
are thus concealed; we know that ptarmigans, while 
changing from their winter to their summer plumage, both 
of which are protective, suffer greatly from birds of prey. 
But can we believe that the very slight differences in tints 
and markings between, for instance, the female black and 
red grouse serve as a protection ? Are partridges, as they 
are now colored, better protected than if they had re- 
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sembled quails? Do the slight differences between the 
females of the common pheasant, the Japan and golden 
pheasants, serve as a protection, or might not their plu- 
mages have been interchanged with impunity ? From what 
Mr. Wallace has observed of the habits of certain gallina- 
ceous birds in the East, he thinks that such slight differ- 
ences are beneficial. For myself, I will only say that I 
am not convinced. 

Formerly, when I was inclined to lay much stress on 
the principle of protection, as accounting for the less 
bright colors of female birds, it occurred to me that pos- 
sibly both sexes and the young might aboriginally have 
been brightly colored in an equal degree ; but that, subse- 
quently, the females, from the danger incurred during 
incubation, and the young, from being inexperienced, had 
been rendered dull as a protection. But this view is not 
supported by any evidence, and is not probable ; for we 
thus in imagination expose during past times the females 
and the young to danger, from which it has subsequently 
been necessary to shield their modified descendants. We 
have, also, to reduce, through a gradual process of selec- 
tion, the females and the young to almost exactly the 
same tints and markings, and to transmit them to the cor- 
responding sex and period of life. It is also a somewhat 
strange fact, on the supposition that the females and the 
young have partaken, during each stage of the process of 
modification, of a tendency to be as brightly colored as the 
males, that the females have never been rendered dull- 
colored without the young participating in the same 
change ; for there are no instances, as far as I can discov- 
er, of species with the females dull-colored and the young 
bright-colored. A partial exception, however, is offered 
by the young of certain woodpeckers, for they have " the 
whole upper part of the head tinged with red," which 
afterward either decreases into a mere circular red line in 
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the adults of both sexes, or quite disappears in the adult 
females." 

Finally, with respect to our present class of cases, the 
most probable view appears to be, that successive varia- 
tions in brightness or in other ornamental characters, 
occurring in the males at a rather late period of life have, 
alone been preserved ; and that most or all of these varia- 
tions, owing to the late period of life at which they ap- 
peared, have been from the first transmitted only to the 
adult male offspring. Any variations in brightness which 
occurred in the females or in the young would have been 
of no service to them, and would not have been selected ; 
moreover, i£ dangerous, would have been eliminated. Thus 
the females and the young will either have been left un- 
modified, or, and this has much more commonly occurred, 
will have been partially modified, by receiving, through 
transference from the males, some of the successive varia- 
tions. Both sexes have perhaps been directly acted on 
by the conditions of life to which they have long been ex- 
posed ; but the females, from not being otherwise much 
modified, will best exhibit any such effects. These changes 
and all others will have been kept uniform by the free in- 
tercrossing of many individuals. In some cases, especially 
with ground-birds, the females and the young may possi- 
bly have been modified, independently of the malc^, for 
the sake of protection, so as to have acquired the same 
dull-colored plumage. 

Class IL When the (idtdt female is more conspicuous 
than the adult male^ the young of both sexes in their first 
plumage resemble the adult ma^e.— ^This class is exactly the 
reverse of the last, for the females are here more brightly 

^' Audubon, *Ornitli. Biography,* vol. i p. 193. Macgillivray, *Hist 
Brit Birds,' vol iii. p. 86. See also the case before given of Indopicut 
mthUa, 
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colored or more conspicuous than the males; and the 
young, as far as they are known, resemble the adult males 
instead of the adult females. But the difference between 
the sexes is never nearly so great as occurs With many 
birds in the first class, and the cases are comparatively 
rare. Mr. Wallace, who first called attention to the singu- 
lar relation which -exists between the less bright colors of 
the males and their performing the duties of incubation, 
lays great stress on this point/* as a crucial test that ob- 
scure colors have been acquired for the sake of protection 
during the period of nesting. A different view seems to 
me more probable. As the cases are curious, and not 
numerous, I will briefly give all that I have been able to 
find. 

In one section of the genus Tumix, quail-like birds, the 
female is invariably larger than the male (being nearly 
twice as large in one of the Australian species), and this is 
an unusual circumstance with the Gallinacese. In most 
of the species the female is more distinctly colored and 
brighter than the male," but in some few species the sexes 
are alike. In Tumix taigoor of India the male '* wants 
the black on the throat and neck, and the whole tone of 
the plumage is lighter and less pronounced than that of 
the female." The "female appears to be more vociferous, 
and is certainly much more pugnacious, than the male; 
so that the females and not the males are often kept by 
the natives for fighting, like game-cocks. As male birds 
are exposed by the English bird-catchers for a decoy near 
a trap, in order to catch other males by exciting their ri- 

. " * Westminster Review, iTuly, 1867, and A. Murray, * Journal of 
Trayel,' 1868, p. 83. 

" For the Australian species, see Gould's * Hand-book,' etc., vol. ii 
pp. 1Y8, 180, 186, 188. In the British Museum specimens of the Aus- 
tralian Plain-wanderer (Pedionomua iorquaiua) may be seen, showing 
similar sexual differences. 
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valry, so the females of this Turnix are employed m India 
When thus exposed the females soon begin their " loud, 
purring call, which can be heard a long way off, and any 
females within ear-shot run rapidly to the spot, and com- 
mence fighting with the caged bird." In this way from 
twelve to twenty birds, all breeding-females, may be 
caught in the course of a single day. The natives assert 
that the females after laying their eggs associate in flocks, 
and leave the males to sit on them. There is no reason 
to doubt the truth of this assertion, which is supported by 
some observations made in China by Mr. Swinhoe." Mr. 
Blyth believes that the young of both sexes resemble the 
adult male. 

The females of the three species of Painted Snipes 
(Rhynchsea) " are not only larger, but much more richly 
colored than the males." " With all other birds, in 
which the trachea differs in structure in the two sexes, 
it is more developed and complex in the male than in the 
female ; but in the Rhynchma Austrcdis it is simple in 
the male, while in the female it makes four distinct con- 
volutions before entering the lungs." The female, there- 
fore, of this species has acquired an eminently masculine 
character. Mr. Blyth ascertained, by examining many 
specimens, that the trachea is not convoluted in either sex 
of R. BengcUensia^ which species so closely resembles R, 
Australia that it can hardly bq distinguished except by 
its shorter toes. This fact is another striking instance of 
the law that secondary sexual characters are often widely 
different in closely-allied forms ; though it is a very rare 
circumstance when such differences relate to the female 
sex. The young of both sexes of R, Bengdlenaia in their 

*^ Jerdon, * Birds of India/ vol iii. p. 596. Mr. Swinhoe, in * Ibia,' 
1865, p. 642, 1866, pp. 131, 405. 

** Jerdon, * Birds of India.* vol iiL p. 67t. 
" Gould's * Hand-book of the Birds of Australia,' rol. ii. p. 275. 
28 
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first plumage are said to resemble the mature male." 
There is also reason to believe that the male undertakes 
the duty of incubation, for Mr. Swinhoe " found the fe- 



Fio. 60.— Rhynchtea capensis (from Brehtn). 

males before the close of the summer associated in flocks, 
as occurs with the females of the Turnix. 

The females of Phalaropus fulicarius and P. hyperho- 
revs are larger, and in their summer plumage " more gayly 

" 'The Indian Field,' Sept. 1858, p. 3. 
"*Ibis,' 1866, p. 298. 
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attired than the males." But the difference in color be 
tween the sexes is fiar from conspicuous. The male alone 
of P. fulicarius undertakes, according to Pro£ Steenstrup, 
the duty of incubation, as is likewise shown by the state 
of his breast-feathers during the breeding-season. The 
female qf the dotterel plover {JEudromias morineUtis) is 
larger than the male, and has the red and black tints on 
the lower surface, the white crescent on the breast, and 
the stripes over the eyes, more strongly pronounced. The 
male also takes at least a share in hatching the eggs ; but 
the female likewise attends to the young.'^ I have not 
been able to discover whether with these species the 
young resemble the adult males more closely than the 
adult females ; for the comparison is somewhat difficult to 
make on account of the double moult. 

Turning now to the Ostrich order : the male of the 
common cassowary {Castmrius galeatua) would be 
thought by any one to be the female, from his smaller 
size and from the appendages and naked skin about his 
head being much less brightly colored; and I am in- 
formed by Mr. Bartlett that in the Zoological Gardens it 
is certainly the male alone who sits on the eggs and takes 
care of the young.'* The female is said by Mr. T. W. 
Wood** to exhibit during the breeding-season a most 

^ For these several statements, see Hr. Gould^s * Birds of Great Brit- 
ain.* Profl Newton informs me that he has long been convinced, from 
his own observations and from those of others, that the males of the 
above-named species take either the whole or a large share of the duties 
of incubation, and that they " show much greater devotion toward their 
young, when in danger, than do the females.** So it is, as he mforms me, 
with Zimosa lapponiea and some few other Waders, in which the females 
are larger and have more strongly-contrasted colors than the males. 

'1 The natives of Oeram (Wallace, * Malay Archipelago,* vol ii. p. 150) 
assert that the male and female sit alternately on the eggs ; but this as- 
sertion, as Hr. Bartlett thinks, may be accounted for by the female visit- 
ing the nest to lay her eggs. 

«* * The Student,* -April, 1870, p. 124. 
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pagnaciouB disposition ; and her wattles then become en- 
larged and more brilliantly colored. So, again, the female 
of one of the emus {Dromo&us irrorcUits) is considerably 
larger than the male, and she possesses a slight top-knot, 
bat is otherwise undistingnishable in plumage. She ap- 
peal's, however, " to have greater power, when %ngry or 
otherwise excited, of erecting, like a turkey-cock, the 
feathers of her neck and breast. She is usually the more 
courageous and pugilistic. She makes a deep, hollow, gut- 
tural boom, especially at night, sounding like a small 
gong. The male has a slenderer frame and is more docile, 
with no voice beyond a suppressed hiss when angry, or a 
croak." He not only performs the whole duty of incuba- 
tion, but has to defend the young from their mother ; " for 
as soon as she catches sight of her progeny she becomes 
violently agitated, and notwithstanding the resistance of 
the father appears to use her utmost endeavors to destroy 
them. For months afterward it is unsafe to put the par- 
ents together, violent quarrels being the inevitable result, 
in which the female generally comes off conqueror." " So 
that with this emu we have a complete reversal not only 
of the parental and incubating instincts, but of the usual 
moral qualities of the two sexes ; the females being sav- 
age, quarrelsome, and noisy, the males gentle and good. 
The case is very different with the African ostrich, for the 
male is somewhat larger than the female and has finer 
plumes with more strongly-contrasted colors; neverthe- 
less, he undertakes the whole duty of incubation."* 

I will specify the few other cases known to me, in 
which the female is more conspicuously colored than the 
male, although nothing is known about their manner of 

^ See the excellent account of the habits of this bird under confine- 
ment, by Mr- A. W. Bennett, in * Land and Water,* May, 1868, p. 233. 

** Mr. Sclater, on the incubation of the Struthiones, *• Froc. ZooL Soc./ 
June 9, 1863. 
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incubation. With the carrion-hawk of the Falkland Isl- 
ands {Milvago leucuncs) I was much surprised to find by 
dissection that the individuals, which had all their tints 
strongly pronounced, with the cere and legs orange-col- 
ored, were the adult females; while those with duller 
plumage and gray legs were the males or the young. In 
an Australian tree-creeper ( CUmacteria erythrops) the fe- 
male differs from the male in '^ being adorned with beauti- 
ful, radiated, rufous markings on the throat, the male hav- 
ing this part quite plain." Lastly, in an Australian night- 
jar ^^ the female always exceeds the male in size and in 
the brilliance of her tints ; the males, on the other hand, 
have two white spots on the primaries more conspicuous 
than in the female." "* 

We thus see that the cases in which female birds are 
more conspicuously colored than the males, with the 
young in their immature plumage resembling the adult 
males instead of the adult females, as in the previous class, 
are not numerous, though they are distributed in various 
Orders, The amount of difference, also, between the sexes 
is incomparably less than that which frequently occurs in 

•*For the Milvago, see * Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle,' 
Birds, 1841, p. 16. For the Climacteris and night-jar (Eurostopodus), 
see Gould's * Hand-book of the Birds of Australia,* vol i. pp. 602,* 97. 
The New Zealand shieldrake {Tadoma variegctta) offers a quite anomalous 
case : the head of the female is pure white, and her back is redder than 
that of the male ; the head of the male is of a rich* dark bronzed color, 
and his back is clothed with finely-pencilled slate-colored feathers, so 
that he may altogether be considered as the more beautiful of the two. 
He is larger and more pugnacious than the female, and does not sit on 
the eggs. So that in all these respects this species comes under our first 
class of cases; but Mr. Sclater (*Proc. ZooL Soc* 1866, p. 160) was 
much surprised to observe that the young of both sexes, when about 
three months old, resembled in their dark heads and necks the adult 
males, instead of the adult females ; so that it would appear in this case 
that the females have been modified, while the males and the young have 
retained a former state of plumage. 
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the last class ; so that the cause of the difference, what- 
ever it may have been, has acted on the females in the 
present class either less energetically or less persistently 
than on the males in the last class. Mr. Wallace believes 
that the males have had their colors rendered less conspio- 
uoos for the sake of protection during the period of incu- 
bation; but the difference between the sexes in hardly 
any of the foregoing cases appears sufficiently great for 
this view to be safely accepted. In some of the cases the 
brighter tints of the female are almost confined to the 
low^r surface, and the males, if thus colored, would not 
have been exposed to danger while sitting on the eggs. 
It should also be borne in mind that the males are not 
only in a slight degree less conspicuously colored than the 
females, but are of less size, and have less strength. They 
have, moreover, not only acquired the maternal instinct of 
incubation, but are less pugnacious and vociferous than 
the females, and in one instance have simpler vocal or* 
gans. Thus an almost complete transposition of the 
instincts, habits, dbposition, color, size, and of some 
points of structure, has been effected between the two 
sexes. 

Now if we might assume that the males in the present 
claims have lost some of that ardor which is usual to their 
sex, so that they no longer search eagerly for the females ; 
or, if we might assume that the females have become 
much more numerous than the males — and in the case of 
one Indian Tumix the females are said to be '^ much more 
commonly met with than the males " '* — then it is not im- 
probable that the females would have been led to court 
the males, instead of being courted by them. This, indeed, 
is the case to a certain extent, with some birds, as we 
have seen with the peahen, wild-turkey, and certain kinds 
of grouse. Taking as our guide the habits of most male 
» Jerdon, ' Birds of India,' toL iii. p. 698. 
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birds, the greater size and strength and the extraordinary 
pugnacity of the females of the Turnix and Emu, must 
mean that they endeavor to drive away rival females, in 
order to gain possession of the male ; and on this view, 
all the facts become clear ; for the males would probably 
be most charmed or excited by the females which were 
the most attractive to them by their brighter colors, other 
ornaments, or vocal powers. Sexual selection would then 
soon do its work, steadily adding to the attractions of the 
females ; the males and the young being left not at all, or 
but little modified. 

CiiASS m. — When the adtdt male resembles the aduU 
female^ the young of both sexes have a peculiar first plur 
mage of their own. — ^In this class both sexes when adult 
resemble each other, and differ from the young. This 
occurs with ' many birds of many kinds. The male robin 
can hardly be distinguished from the female, but the 
young are widely different with their mottled dusky-olive 
and brown plumage. The male and female of the splen- 
did scarlet Ibis are alike, while the young are brown ; and 
the scarlet coloi^ though common to both sexes, is appar- 
ently a sexual character, for it is not well developed with 
birds under confinement, in the same manner as often oc- 
curs in the case of brilliantly-colored male birds. With 
many species of herons the young differ greatly from the 
adultSy and their summer plumage, though common to both 
aexes, clearly has a nuptial character. Young swans are 
slate-colored, while the mature birds are pure white ; but it 
would be superfluous to give additional instances. These 
differences between the young and the old apparently de- 
pend, as in the last two classes, on the young having 
retained a former or ancient state of plumage, which has 
been exchanged for a new plumage by the old of both 
sexes. When the adults are brightly colored, we may 
conclude from the remarks just made in relation to the 
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scarlet ibis and to many herons, and from the an^ogy of 
the species in the first class, that such colors have been 
acquired through sexual selection by the nearly mature 
males ; but that, differently from what occurs in the first 
two classes, the transmission, though limited to the same 
age, has not been limited to the same sex. Consequently 
both sexes, when mature, resemble each other and differ 
from the young. 

Class IV. When the adult male resembles the aduU 
female^ the young of both sexes in their first plumage 
resemble the (zdiUts, — ^In this class the young and the 
adults of both sexes, whether brilliantly or obscurely 
colored, resemble each other. Such cases are, I think, 
more common than those in the last class. We have in 
England instances in the kingfisher, some woodpeckers, 
the jay, magpie, crow, and many small dull-colored birds, 
such as the hedge-warbler or kitty-wren. But the simi- 
larity in plumage between the young and the old is never 
absolutely complete, and graduates away into dissimilari- 
ty. Thus the young of some members of the kingfisher 
family are not only less vividly colored than the adults, 
but many of the feathers on the lower surface are edged 
with brown " — a vestige probably of a former state of the 
plumage. Frequently in the same group of birds, even 
within the same genus, for instance in an Australian genus 
of parrokeets (Platycercus), the young of some species 
closely resemble, while the young of other species differ 
considerably flrom their parents of both sexes, which are 
alike.'" Both sexes and the young of the common jay are 
closely similar; but in the Canada jay {Perisorevs Ganch 
densis) the young differ so much from their parents that 
they were formerly described as distinct species.'* 

•T Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol. i. pp. 222, 228. Gould's * Hand-book 
of the Birds of Australia,' vol. i. pp. 124, 130. 
» Gould, Ibid, vol ii. pp. 87, 46, 66. 
•• Audubon, * Omith. Biography,' vol. ii. p. 88. 
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Before proceeding, I may remark that under the pres- 
ent and two next classes of cases the facts are so complex, 
and the conclusions so doubtful, that any one who feels 
no especial interest in the subject had better pass them 
over. 

The brilliant or conspicuous colors which characterize 
many birds in the present class, can rarely or never be of 
service to them as a protection ; so that they have prob- 
ably been gained by the males through sexual selection, 
and then transferred to the females and the young. It is, 
however, possible that the males may have selected the 
more attractive females; and if these transmitted their 
characters to their offspring of both sexes, the same re- 
sults would follow as from the selection of the more at- 
tractive males by the females. But there is some evidence 
that this contingency has rarely, if ever, occurred in any 
of those groups of birds in which the sexes are generally 
alike ; for if even a few of the successive variations had 
failed to be transmitted to both sexes, the females would 
have exceeded to a slight degree the males in beauty. 
Exactly the reverse occurs under nature ; for in almost 
every large group, in which the sexes generally resemble 
each other, the males of some few species are in a slight 
degree more brightly colored than the females. It is 
again possible that the* females may have selected the 
more beautiful males, these males having reciprocally 
selected the more beautiful females; but it is doubtful 
whether this double process of selection would be likely 
to occur, owing to the greater eagerness of one sex than 
the other, and whether it would be more efficient than 
selection on one side alone. It is, therefore, the most 
probable view that sexual selection has acted, in the pres- 
ent class, as far as ornamental characters are concerned, in 
accordance with the general rule throughout the animal 
kingdom, that is, on the males; and that these have 
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transmitted their gradaally-acquired colom, either equally 
or almost equally, to their o&pring of both sexes. 

Another point is more doabtfal, namely, whether the 
successive variations first appeared in the males after they 
had become nearly mature, or while quite young. In 
either case sexual selection must have acted on the male 
when he had to compete with rivals for the possession of 
the female ; and in both cases the characters thus acquired 
have been transmitted to both sexes and all ages. But 
these characters, if acquired by the males when adult, may 
have been transmitted at first to the adults alone, and at 
some «ub8equeut period transferred to the young. For 
it is known that when the law of inheritance at corre- 
sponding ages fails, the o&pring often inherit characters 
at an earlier age than that at which they first appeared in 
their parents.'* Cases apparently of this kind have been 
observed with birds in a state of nature. For instance, 
Mr. Blyth has seen specimens of Ikiniiu ruftta and of 
Colj/mbus glacicUis which had assumed whUe young, in a 
quite anomalous manner, the adult plumage of their 
parents." Again, the young of the common swan ( Ct/^ 
nu9 ohr) do not cast off their dark feathers and become 
white until eighteen months or two years old; but Dr. F. 
Forel has described the case of three vigorous young 
birds, out of a brood of four, which were bom pure white; 
These young birds were not albinoes, as shown by the 
color of their beaks and legs, which neariy resembled the 
same parts in the adults." 

"^'Yariation of Animalfl and Plants under Domesiioation,* vol. U. 
p. 79. 

" Charlesworth, *Mag. of Nat. Hist' vol I 1837, pp. 805, 306. 

» 'BuDetin de la Soc Vaudoise des Sc. Nat.' vol x. 1869, p. 132. 
Tlie young of the Polish swan, Cyffnus immutahilia of Yarrell, are always 
white; bnt this species, as Mr. Sclater informs me, is believed to b« 
nothing more than a variety of the Domeslic Swan (<%nti« olar). 
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It may be worth while to illustrate the above three 
modes by which^ in the present class, the two sexes and 
the young may have come to resemble each other, by 
the curious case of the genus Passer.'* In the house-spar^ 
row (P. damesticiui) the male differs much from the fe- 
male and from the young. These resemble each otber^ 
and likewise to a large extent both sexes and the young 
of the sparrow of Palestine (P. brachydactyliui)^ as well 
as of some allied species. We may therefore assume that 
the female and young of the house-sparrow approximately 
show us the plumage of the progenitor of the genus. 
Now with the tree-sparrow (P. montanus) both sexes and 
the young closely resemble the male of the house-sparrow ; 
so that they have all been modided in the same manner, 
and all depart from the typical coloring of their early pro- 
genitor. This may have been effected by a male ancestor 
of the tree-sparrow having varied, firstly, when nearly ma- 
ture, or, secondly, while quite young, having in either case 
transmitted his modified plumage to the females and the 
young ; or, thirdly, he may have varied when adult and 
transniitted his plumage to both adult sexes, and, owing 
to the fJEiilure of the law of inheritance at corresponding 
ages, at some subsequent period to his young. 

It is impossible to decide which of these three modes 
has generally prevailed throughout the present class of 
cases. The belief that the males varied while young, and 
transmitted their variations to their offspring of both 
sexesy is perhaps the most probable. I may here add that 
I have endeavored, with little success, by consulting vari- 
ous works, to decide how far with birds the period of vari- 
ation has generally determined the transmission of charac- 
ters to one sex or to both. The two rules, often referred 
to (namely, that variations occurring late in life are 

>" I am indebted to Mr. Blyth for infonnation in regard to this genus. 
The sparrow of Palestine belongs to the sub-genus fetronia. 
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transmitted to one and the same sex, while those which 
occur early in life are transmitted to both sexes), ap- 
parently hold good in the first,*^ second, and fourth classes 
of cases ; but they fail in an equal number, namely, in the 
third, often in the fifth,'* and in the sixth small class. 
They hold good, however, as far as I can judge, with a 
considerable majority of the species of birds. Whether 
or not this be so, we may conclude from the facts given 
in the eighth chapter that the period of variation has 
been one important element in determining the form of 
transmission. 

With birds it is difficult to decide by what staiidard 
we ought to judge of the earliness or lateness of the period 
of variation, whether by the age in reference to the du- 
ration of life, or to the power of reproduction, or to the 
number of moults through which the species passes. The 
moulting of birds, even within the same family, sometimes 
differs much without any assignable cause. Some birds 
moult so early, that nearly all the body-feathers are cast 
off before the first wing-feathers are fully grown; and we 
cannot believe that this was the primordial state of things. 
When the period of moulting has been accelerated, the 
age at which the colors of the adult plumage were first 
developed would falsely appear to us to have been earlier 

** For instance, the males of Tanagra cestiva and FringiUa eyanea re- 
quire three years, the male of FringiUa eiris four years, to complete their 
beautiful plumage. (See Audubon, * Omith. Biography,* vol I pp. 288, 
280, 378.) The Harlequin duck takes three years (ibid, vol ill p. 614). 
The male of the Gold pheasant, as I hear from Mr. J. Jenner Weir, can 
be distinguished from the female when about three months old, but he 
does not acquire his full splendor until the end of the September in the 
following year. 

" Thus the Jbia tantalus and Grtu Americantu take four years, the 
Flamingo several years, and the Ardea Ludovicana two years, before they 
acquire their perfect plumage See Audubon, ibid, vol, i. p. 221 ; vol 
ill. pp. 188, 189, 211. 
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than it really was. This may be illustrated by the practice 
followed by some bird-fanciers, who pull out a few feathers 
from the breasts of nestling bullfinches, and from the head 
or neck of youiig gold-pheasants, in order to ascertain their 
sex ; for in the males these feathers are immediately re- 
placed by colored ones." The actual duration of life is 
known in but few birds, so that we can hardly judge by 
this standard. And with reference to the period at which 
the powers of reproduction are gained, it is a remarkable 
fiact that various birds occasionally breed while retaining 
their immature plumage.'^ 

The fact of birds breeding in their immature plumage 
seems opposed to the belief that sexual selection has played 
as important a part as I believe it has in giving ornament- 
al colors, plumes, etc., to the males, and, -by means of 
equal transmission, to the females of many species. The 
objection would be a valid one, if the younger and less 
ornamented males were as successful in winning females 
and propagating their kind, as the older and more beauti- 
ful males. But we have no reason to suppose that this is 

•• Mr. Blyth, in CharleswortVs * Mag. of Nat. Hist.' vol I 183Y, p. 
800. Mr. Bartlett has informed me in regard to gold-pheasants. 

^ I have noticed the following cases in Audubon's * Omith. Biogra- 
phy. The Redstart of America' {Mtiseicapa nUicilla, vol. i. p. 203). 
The Ibis tantalus takes four years to come to full maturity, but sometimes 
breeds in the second year (vol. iii. p. 133). The Chw Americanus takes 
the same time, but breeds before acquiring its full plumage (vol. iii p. 
211). The adults of Ardea cctndea are blue and the young white; and 
white, mottled, and mature blue birds may all be seen breeding together 
(vol. iv. p. 68) : but Mr. Blyth informs me that certain herons apparently 
are dimorphic, for white and colored individuals of the same age may be 
observed. The Harlequin duck {Anas Tustrionicay Linn.) takes three 
years to acquire its fuU plumage, though many birds breed in the second 
year (vol iii. p. 614). The Whiteheaded Eagle {Falco lettcocephaltUy vol 
liL p. 210) is likewise known to breed in its immature state. Some spe- 
cies of Oriolus (according to Mr. Blyth and Mr. Swinhoe, in * Ibis,' July 
1863) p. 68) likewise breed before they attain their full plumage. 
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the case. Audubon speakB of the breeding of the imma- 
ture males of Jhis tantaltu as a rare event, as does Mr. 
Swinhoe, in regard to the immature males of Oriolus.** If 
the young of any speoies in their immature plumage were 
more successfiil in winning partners than the adults, the 
adult plumage would probably soon be lost, as the males 
which retained their immature dress for the longest period 
would prevail, and thus the character of the species would 
ultimately be modified.** I^ on the other hand, the young 
never succeeded in obtaining a female, the habit of early 
reproduction would perhaps be sooner or later quite elim* 
inated, firom being superfluous and entailing waste of 
power. 

The plumage of certain birds goes on increasing in 
beauty during many years after they are fully mature ; 
this is the case with the train of the peacock, and with 
the crest and plumes of certsdn herons; for instance, the 
Arijka Jjudaviccma;** but it is very doubtful whether 
the continued development of such feathers is the result of 

'^ See the last foot-note. 

*' Other anhnals, belonging to quite distinct classes, are either habit- 
ually or occasionally capable of breeding before they have folly acquired 
their adult characters. This is the case with the young males of the 
salmon. Several amphibians have been known to breed while retauung 
their larval structure. Frits Milller has Bhown ('Facts and Arguments 
for Darwm,* Eng, Trans. 1869, p. 19) that the males of scTeral amphipod 
crustaceans become flexually mature while young ; and I infer that this 
is'a case of premature breeding, because they haye not as yet acquired 
their fully-deyeloped claspers. All such facts are highly interesting, as 
bearing on one means by which species may undergo great modifications 
of character) in accordance with Mr. Cope's Tiews, expressed under the 
terms of the '* ret4rdation and acceleration of generic characters;" but 
I cannot foUow the views of this eminent naturalist to their full extent. 
See Mr. Cope, " On the Origin of Genera," from the * Proo. of Acad. Nat." 
fie of Philadelphia,' Oct 186S. 

^ Jerdon, * Birds of India,' vol iil p. 507, on the peacock. Audck 
bon, ibid. toL iii p. 139, on the Ardea. 
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the seleotion of Buocessire beneficial variatioiii, or merely 
of continaous growth. Most fishes continue increasing in 
size, as long as they are in good health and have plenty 
of food; and a somewhat similar law may prevail with 
the plnmes of birds. 

Guiss Y. When the aduUs of both sexes have a dis* 
tinet winter and summer plumagej whether or not the male 
differs from the femaiel the young resenMe the aduUs of 
both sexes in their wihter dress, or much more rardy in 
their summer dress, or they resemble the females alone ; 
or the young may have an intermediate character ; or, 
agam, they may differ greatly from the aduUs in both 
their seasonal plrnnages^-r-The cases in this class are 
singularly complex; nor is this surprising, as they depend 
on inheritance, limited in a greater or less degree in three 
different ways, namely, by sex, age, and the season of the 
year* In some cases the * individuals of the same species 
pass through at least five distinct states of plumage. 
With . the species, in which the male differs from the 
female during the summer season alone, or, which is rarer, 
during both seasons,^^ the young generally resemble the 
females — as with the so-called goldfinch of North Amer^ 
ica, and apparently with the splendid Maluri of Aus- 
tralia.^' With the species, the sexes of which are alike 
. during both the summer and winter, the young may re- 
semble the adults, firstly, in their winter dress ; secondly, 
which occurs much more rarely, in their summer dress ; 
thirdly, they may be interme^te between these two 
states; and, fourthly, they may differ greatly from the 

^ For Qlustratiye cases see toI. ir. of HacgilliYTaj^s • Hist. Brit. 
Birds;' on Tringa, etc., pp. 229, 271; on the Machetes, p. 172; on the 
CharadriuB MoHctda^ p. 118 ; on the CHaradrius pluvtaUa, p. 94. 

^ For the goldfinch of North America^ FrinffiUa tritHs^ Lhin., See An. 
dubon, ' Omith. Biography,* vol. i. p. 172.' For the Maluri, Gould's * Hand, 
book of the Birds of Australia,' toL I p. 318. 
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adnltB at all seasons. We have an instance of the first of 
these four cases in one of the egrets of India {Bupkua 
coromandus)^ in which the young and the adults of both 
sexes are white during the winter, the adults becoming 
golden-buff during the summer. With the Gaper (AiUM- 
tomtta oscitana) of India we have a similar case, but the 
colors are reversed ; for the young and the adults of both 
sexes are gray and black during the winter, the adults be- 
coming white during the summer.^ As an instance of the 
second case, the young of the razor-bill (Alca torda^ 
Linn«), in an early state of plumage, are colored like the 
adults during the summer ; and the young of the white- 
crowned sparrow of North America {FringiUa letcca- 
phrt/s), as soon as fledged, have elegant white stripes on 
their heads, which are lost by the young and the old dur- 
ing the winter.** With respect to the third case, namely, 
that of the young having an intermediate character be- 
tween the summer and winter adult plumages, Yarrell *' 
insists that this occurs with many waders. Lastly, in re- 
gard to the young differing greatly from both sexes in 
their adult summer and winter plumages, this occurs with 
some herons and egrets of North America and India — the 
young alone being white. 

I will make only a few remarks on these complicated 
cases. When the young resemble the female in her sum- 
mer dress, or the adults of both sexes in their winter 
dress, the cases differ from those given under Classes L 
and nL only in the characters originally acquired by the 

*» I am indebted to Mr. Blyth for information in regard to the 
Buphus: see also Jerdon, * Birds of India,' yoI. iil p. 749. On the 
Anastomus, see Blyth, m *Ibi8,' 1867, p. 173. 

** On the Alca, see MacgiUivray, * Hist. Brit Birds,' vol v. p. 847. 
On the FringUla leucophrySy Audubon, ibid. vol. iL p, 89. I shall have 
hereafter to refer to the young of certain herons and egrets being white. 

*» * History of British Birds,' vol. I 1839, p. 1«9. 
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males during the breeding-season having been limited in 
their transmission to the corresponding season. When 
the adults have a distinct summer and winter plumage, 
and the young differ from both, the case is more diificult 
to understand. We may admit as probable that the 
young have retained an ancient state of plumage ; we can 
account through sexual selection for the summer or nup 
tial plumage of the adults, but how are we to account for 
their distinct winter plumage ? If we could admit that 
this plumage serves in all cases as a protection, its ac- 
quirement would be a simple affair ; but there seems no 
good reason for this admission. It may be suggested that 
the widely-different conditions of life during the winter 
and summer have acted ,in a direct manner on the plu- 
mage; this may have had some effect, but I have not 
much confidence in so great a difference, as we sometimes 
see, between the two plumages having been thus caused. 
A more probable explanation is, that an ancient style of 
plumage, partially modified through the transference of 
some characters from the summer plumage, has been re- 
tained by the adults during the winter. Finally, all the 
cases in our present class apparently depend on charac- 
ters acquired -by the adult males, having been variously 
limited in their transmission according to age, season, and 
sex ; but it would not be worth while to attempt to fol- 
low out these complex relations. 

Class VL The young in their first plumage differ 
from each other according to sex ; the yming males re- 
sembling more or less closely the aduU males^ and the 
young females more or less closely the adtUt females. — 
The cases in the present class, though occurring in vari- 
ous groups, are not numerous ; yet, if experience had not 
taught us to the contrary, it seems the most natural thing 
that the young should at first always resemble to a cer- 
tain extent, and gradually become more and more like^ the 
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adults of the same sex. The adult male blackcap {Sylvia 
(UrieapiUd) has a black head, that of the female being 
reddish-brown ; and I am informed by Mr. Blyth that 
the young of both sexes can be distinguished by this 
character even as nestlings. In the family of thrushes an 
unusual number o£ similar cases have been noticed ; the 
male blackbird {Tardus menUa) can be distinguished in 
the nest from the female, as the main wing-feathers, which 
are not moulted so soon as the body-feathers, retain a 
brownish tint until the second general moult.*' The two 
sexes of the mocking-bird {Tardus polyglottus^ Linn.) dif- 
fer very little from each other, yet the males can easily 
be distinguished at a very early age from the females by 
showing more pure white.** The males of a forest-thrush 
and of a rock*thrurii (viz., Oroc^tes erythrogastra and Pe- 
trodnda cyanea) have much of their plumage of a fine 
blue, while the females are brown ; and the nestling males 
of both species have their main wing and tail feathers 
edged with blue, while those of the female are edged with 
brown.*' So that the very same feathers which in the 
young blackbird assume their mature character and be- 
come black after the others, in these two species assume 
this character and become blue before the others. The 
most probable view with reference to these cases is that 
the males, differently from what occurs in Class I., have 
transmitted their colors to their male offspring at an ear- 
lier age than that at which they themselves first acquired 
them; for if they had varied while quite young, they 
would probably have transmitted all their characters to 
thdir offspring of both sexes.*' 

^ Blyth, in Charlesworth's *Mag. of Nat. Hist.' vol i. 1887, p. 862; 
and fr(Hn iiifonnation given to me by him. 

*^ Audubon, * Ornith. Biography,' voL I p. IIS. 

« Mr. C. A. Wright, in *Ibi8,' toL ti. 1864, p. 65. Jerdon, 'Birds 
of India,' toL L p. 515. 

A* The following additional cases may be mentioned : the young males 
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In AUhurua polytmua (one of the hnmming-birdB) the 
male is splendidly colored black and green, and two of 
the tail-feathers are immensely lengthened; the female 
has an ordinary tail and inconspicuous colors ; now the 
young males, instead of resembling the adult female, in 
accordance with the common rule, begin from the first to 
assmoe the colors proper to their sex, and their tail-feath- 
ers soon become elongated* I owe this information to 
Mr. Gould, who has given me the following more striking 
and as yet unpublished case: Two humming-birds be- 
longing to the genus Eustephanus, both beautifully col- 
ored, inhabit the small island of Juan Fernandez, and 
have always been ranked as specifically distinct. But it 
has lately been ascertained that the one, which is of a rich 
chesnut-brown color with a golden-red head, is the male, 
while the other, which is elegantly variegated with green 
and white, with a metalli&-greeii head, is the female. Now 
the young from the first resemble to a certain extent the 
adults of the corresponding sex, the resemblance gradu- 
ally becoming more and more complete. 

In considering this last case,. if as before we take the 
plumage of the young as our guide, it would appear that 
both sexes have been independently rendered beautiful ; 
and not that the one sex has piartially transferred its 
beauty to the other. The male apparently has acquired 
his bright colors through sexual selection in the same man- 
ner as, for instance, the peacock or pheasant in our first 
class of cases ; and the female in the same manner as the 
female Rhynchsea or Tumix in our Becond class of cases. 
But there is much difficulty in understanding how this 

of Tanagra rubra can be distinguished from the young females (Audu« 
bon, ' Ornith. Biography/ rol ir. p. 892), and so it is with the nestlings 
of a blue nuthatch, DendropkUa fr<mtalis of India (Jerdon,' Birds of India, 
ToL 1. p. 889). Mr. Blyth also informs me that the sexes of the stone 
c^i^'ScoMola rubico{a^ are distinguishable at a very early age. 
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could have been effected at the same time with the two 
sexes of the same species. Mr. Salvin states, as we have 
seen in the eighth chapter, that with certain hnmming- 
birds the males greatly exceed in number the females, 
while with other species inhabiting the same country the 
females greatly exceed the males. If, then, we might as* 
sume that during some former lengthened period the males 
of the Juan Fernandez species had greatly exceeded the 
females in number, but that during another lengthened 
period the females had gi*eatly exceeded the males, we 
could understand how the males at one time, and the 
females at another time, might have been rendered beauti- 
ful by the selection of the brighter-colored individuals of 
either sex; both sexes transmitting their characters to 
their young at a rather earlier age than usuaL Whether 
this is the true explanation I will not pretend to say ; but 
the case is too remarkable to be passed over without 
notice. 

We have now seen in numerous instances, under all 
six classes, that an intimate relation exists between the 
plumage of the young and that of the adults, either of one 
sex or both sexes. These relations are fairly well ex- 
plained on the principle that one sex — this being in the 
great majority of cases the male — ^first acquired through 
variation and sexual selection bright colors or other orna- 
ments, and transmitted them in various ways, in ac- 
cordance with the recognized laws of inheritance. Why 
variations have occurred at different periods of life, even 
sometimes with the species of the same group, we do not 
know ; but with respect to the form of transmission, one 
important determining cause seems to have been the age 
at which the variations first appeared. 

From the principle of inheritance at corresponding 
ages, and from any variations in color which occurred in the 
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males at an early age not being then selected, on the con- 
trary being often eliminated as dangerous, while similar 
variations occurring at or near the period of reproduction 
have been preserved, it follows that the plumage of the 
young will often have been left unmodified, or but little 
modified. We thus get some insight into the coloring of 
the progenitors of our existing species. In a vast number 
of species, in five out of our six classes of cases, thQ adults 
of one sex or both are brightly colored, at least during 
the breeding-season, while the young are invariably less 
brightly colored than the adults, or are quite dull-colored ; 
for no instance is known, as far as I can discover, of the 
young of dull-colored species displaying bright colors, or 
of the young of brightly-colored species being more bril- 
liantly colored than their parents. In the fourth class, 
however, in which the young and the old resemble each 
other, there are many species (though by no means all) 
brightly-colored, and as these form whole groups we may 
infer that their early progenitors were likewise brightly- 
colored. With this exception, if we look to the birds of 
the world, it appears that their beauty has been greatly 
increased since that period, of which we have a paitial 
record in their immature plumage. 

On the Color of the Plumage in relation to Protection. 
— ^It will have been seen that I cannot follow Mr. Wallace 
in the belief that dull colors when confined to the females 
have been in most cases specially gained for the sake of 
protection. There can, however, be no doubt, as formerly 
remarked, that both sexes of many birds have had their 
colors modified for this purpose, so as to escape the notice 
of their enemies ; or, in some instances, so as to approach 
their prey unobserved, in the same manner as owls have 
had their plumage rendered soft, that their flight may not 
be overheard. Mr. Wallace remarks*" that " it is only in 
«• Westminster ReTiew,' July, 186Y, p. 5. 
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the tropica, ameng forests that never lose their foliage, thai 
we find whole groups of birds whose chief color is green." 
It will be admitted by every one, who has ever tried, how 
difficult it is to distinguish parrots in a leaf-covered tree. 
Nevertheless, we must remember that many parrots are 
ornamented with crimson, blue, and orange tints, which 
can hardly be protective. Woodpeckers are eminently 
arboreal, but, besides green species, there are many black 
and black-and-white kinds — all the species being appar- 
ently exposed to 'nearly the same dangers. It is there- 
fore probable that strongly-pronounced colors have been 
acquired by tree-haunting birds through sexual selection, 
but that green tints have had an advantage through nat- 
ural selection over other colors for the sake of protection. 
In regard to birds which live on the ground, every one 
admits that they are colored so as to imitate the surround- 
ing surface. How difficult it is to see a partridge, snipe, 
woodcock, certain plovers, larks, and night-jars, when 
crouched on the ground 1 Animals inhabiting deserts offer 
the most striking instances, for the bare surface affords no 
concealment, and all the smaller quadrupeds, reptiles, and 
birds, depend for safety on their colors. As Mr. Tristram 
has remarked," in regard to the inhabitants of the Saha- 
ra, all are protected by their " isabelline or sand-color." 
Calling ta my recollection the desert-birds which I had 
seen in South America, as well as most of the ground- 
birds in Great Britain, it appeared to me that both sexes 
in such cases are generally colored nearly alike. Ac- 
cordingly, I applied to Mr. Tristram, with respect to the 
birds of the Sahara, and he has kindly given me the fol- 
lowing information : There are twenty-six species, belong- 
ing to fifteen genera, which manifestly have had their 
Dlumage colored in a protective manner ; and this coloring 
IS all the more striking, as with most of these birds it ia 

« * Ibis/ 1859, vol. I p. 429, et saq. 
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different from that of their congeners. Both sexes of thir- 
teen out of the twenty-six species are colored in the same 
manner ; but these belong to genera in which this rule 
commonly prevails, so that they tell us nothing about the 
protective colors being the same in both sexes of desert- 
birds. Of the other thirteen species, three belong to 
genera in which the sexes usually differ from each other, 
yet they have the sexes alike. In the remaining ten spe- 
cies, the male differs from the female ; but the difference 
is confined chiefly to the under surface of the plumage, 
which is concealed when the bird crouches on the ground, 
the head and back being of the same sand-colored hue in 
both sexes. So that in these ten species the upper surfaces 
of both sexes have been acted on and rendered alike, 
through natural selection, for the sake of protection; 
while the lower surfaces of the males alone have been 
diversified through sexual selection, for the sake of orna- 
ment. Here, as both sexes are equally well protected, we 
clearly see that the females have not been prevented 
through natural selection from inheriting the colors of 
their male parents : we must look to the law of sexually- 
limited transmission, as before explained. 

In all parts of the world both sexes of many soft-billed 
birds, especially those which frequent reeds or sedges, are 
obscurely colored. No doubt, if their colors had been 
brilliant, they would have been much more conspicuous to 
their enemies; but whether their dull tints have been spe- 
cially gained for the sake of protection seems, as far as I 
can judge, rather doubtful. It is still more doubtful 
whether such dull tints can have been gained for the sake 
of ornament. We must, however, bear in mind that male 
birds, though dull-colored, often differ much from their 
females, as with the common sparrow, and this leads to 
the belief that such colors have been gained through sex- 
ual selection, from being ^attractive. Many of the soil- 
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billed birds are songsters ; and a discussion in a former 
chapter should not be forgotten, in which it was shown 
that the best songsters are rarely ornamented with bright 
tints. It would appear that .female birds, as a general 
rule, have selected their mates either for their sweet voices 
or gay colors, but not for both charms combined. Some 
species which are manifestly colored for the sake of pro- 
tection, such as the jack-snipe, woodcock, and night-jar, 
are likewise marked and shaded, according to our stand- 
ard of taste, with extreme elegance. In such cases we 
may conclude that both natural and sexual selection have 
acted conjointly for protection and ornament. Whether 
any bird exists which does not possess some special at- 
traction, by which to charm the opposite sex, may be 
doubted. When both sexes are so obscurely colored, that 
it would be rash to assume the agency of sexual selection, 
and when no direct evidence can be advanced showing 
that such colors serve as a protection, it is best to own 
complete ignorance of the cause, or, which comes to nearly 
the same thing, to attribute the result to the direct action 
of the conditions of life. 

There are many birds both sexes of which are conspic- 
uously though not biilliantly colored, such as the numer- 
ous black, white, or piebald species ; and these colors are 
probably. the result of sexual selection. With the common 
blackbird, capercailzie, black-cock, black Scoter-duck (Oi- 
demia), and even with one of the Birds of Paradise 
{Lophorina atra)^ the males alone are black, while the 
females are brown or mottled ; and there can hardly be a 
doubt that blackness in these cases has been a sexually- 
selected character. Therefore it is in some degree proba- 
ble that the complete or partial blackness of both sexes 
in such birds as crows, certain cockatoos, storks, and 
swans, and many marine birds, is likewise the result of 
sexual selection, accompanied 'by equal transmission to 
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both sexes ; for blackness can hardly serve in any case as 
a protection. With several birds, in which the male alone 
b black, and in others in which both sexes are black, the 
beak or skin about the head is brightly colored, and the 
contrast thus afforded adds greatly to their beauty ; we 
see this in the bright-yellow beak of the male blackbird, 
in the crimson skin over the eyes of the black-cock and 
capercailzie, in the variously and brightly colored beak 
of the Scoter-drake (Oidemia), in the red beak of the 
chough {CorvtM graculibs^ Linn.), of the black swan, and 
black stork. This leads me to remark that it is not at all 
incredible that toucans may owe the enormous size of 
their beaks to sexual selection, for the sake of displaying 
the diversified and vivid stripes of color with which these 
organs are ornamented.** The naked skin at the base of 
the beak and round the eyes is likewise often brilliantly 
colored ; and Mr. Gould, in speaking of one species," says 
that the colors of the beak ^^ are doubtless in the finest 
and most brilliant state during the the time of pairing.'^ 
There is no greater improbability in toucans being encum- 
bered with immense beaks, though rendered as light as 
possible by their cancellated structure, for an object false- 
ly appearing to us unimportant, namely, the display of 
fine colors, than that the male Argu^ pheasant and some 

" No satisfactory explanation has ever been offered of the immense 
size, and still less of the bright colors, of the toucan's beak. Mr. Bates 
(* The Naturalist on the Amazons,* roL ii. 1863, p. 841) states that they 
use their beak for reaching fruit at the extreme tips of the branches ; 
and likewise, as stated by other authors, for extracting eggs and young 
birds from the nests of other birds. But, as Mr. Bates admits, the beak 
" can scarcely be considered a very perfectly-formed instrument for the 
end to which it is applied.*' The great bulk of the beak, as shown by 
its breadth, depth, as well as length, is not intelligible on the yiew that 
t serves merely as an organ of prehension. 

'^ BampbaiBtos carinatus, Gould*s ' Monograph of RamphastidsB.* 
29 
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Other birds should be encumbered with plumes so long as 
to impede their flight. 

In the same manner, as the males alone of various spe- 
cies are blacky the females being dull-colored ; so in a few 
cases the males alone are either wholly or partially white, 
as with the several Bell-birds of South America (Chasmo- 
rhynchus), the Antarctic goose {Bemida antarctiea)^ the 
silver-pheasant, etc., while the females are brown or ob- 
scurely mottled* Therefore, on the same principle as 
before, it is probable that both sexes of many birds, such 
as white cockatoos, several egrets with their beautiful 
plumes, certain ibises, gulls, terns, etc., have acquired 
their more or less. completely white plumage through sex- 
ual selection. The species which inhabit snowy regions 
of course come under a different head. The white plu- 
mage of some of the above-named birds appears in both 
sexes only when they are mature. This is likewise the 
case with certain gannets, tropic-birds, etc., and with the 
snow-goose {Anser hyperhorevs). As the latter breeds on 
the " barren grounds," when not covered with snow, and 
as it migrates southward during the winter, there is no 
reason to suppose that its snow-white adult plumage 
serves as a protection. In the case of the Anastomua 
oscitans previously ^alluded to, we have still better evi- 
dence that the white plumage is a nuptial character, for it 
is developed only during the summer ; the young in their 
immature state, and the adults in their winter dress, being 
gray and black. With many kinds of gulls (Larus), the 
head and neck become pure white during the summer, 
being gray or mottled during the winter and in the young 
state. On the other hand, with the smaller gulls, or sea- 
mews (Gavia), and with some terns (Sterna), exactly the 
reverse occurs ; for the heads of the young birds dunng 
the first year, and of the adults during the winter, are 
either pure white, or much paler-colored than during the 
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breeding-season. These latter cases offer anoiber instance 
of the capricious manner in which sexual selection appears 
often to have acted.** 

The cause of aquatic birds having acquired a white 
plumage so much more frequently than terrestrial birds, 
probably depends on their large size and strong powers 
of flight, so that they can easily defend themselves or es- 
cape from birds of prey, to which, moreover, they are not 
much exposed. Consequently sexual selection has not 
here been interfered with or guided for the sake of pro- 
tection. No doubt, with birds which roam over the open 
ocean, the malos and females could find each other much 
more easily when made conspicuous either by being per- 
fectly white, or intensely black ; so that these colors may 
possible serve the same end as the call-notes of many land- 
birds. A white or black bird, when it discovers and flies 
down to a carcass floating on the sea or cast up on the 
beach, will be seen from a great distance, and will guide 
other birds of the same and of distinct species, to the 
prey; but as this would be a disadvantage to the first 
'finders, the individuals which were the whitest or blackest 
would not thus have procured more food than the less 
strongly colored individuals. Hence conspicuous colors 
cannot have \)een gradually acquired for this purpose 
through natural selection." 

As sexual selection depends on so fluctuating an ele- 

'^ On Larus, Gavia, and Sterna, see Hacgilliyray, * Hist. Brit. Birds/ 
ToL V. pp. 616, 684, 626. On the Anser hyperboreus, Audubon, * Omith. 
Biography,* vol iy. p. 662. On the Anastomus, Mr. Blyth, m * Ibis,' 
1867, p. 173. 

" It may be noticed that with vultures, which roam far and wide 
through the higher regions of the atmosphere, like marine birds over 
(he ocean, three or four species are almost wholly or largely white, and 
many other species are black. This fact supports the conjecture that 
these conspicuous colors may aid the sexes in finding each other during 
the breeding-season. 
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ment as taste, we can understand how it is that within the 
same group of birds, with habits of life nearly the same, 
there should exist white or nearly white, as well as black, 
or nearly black species — ^for instance, white and black 
cockatoos, storks, ibises, swans, terns, and petrels. Pie- 
bald birds likewise sometimes occur in the same groups, 
for instance, the black-necked swan, certain terns, and the 
common magpie. That a strong contrast in color is agree- 
able to birds, we may conclude, by looking through any 
large collection of specimens or series of colored plates, 
for the sexes frequently diffbr from each other in the male 
having the pale parts of a purer wbite, and the variously- 
colored dark parts of still darker tints than in the female. 

It would even appear that mere novelty, or change for 
the sake of change, has sometimes acted like a charm on 
female birds, in the same manner as changes of fashion 
with us. The Duke of Argyll says '* — and I am glad to 
have the unusual satisfaction of following for even a sbort 
distance in his footsteps — " I am more and more convinced 
that variety, mere variety, must be admitted to be an ob- 
ject and an aim in Nature." I wish the Duke had ex- 
plained what he here means by Nature. Is it meant that 
the Creator of the universe ordained diversified results for 
His own satisfaction, or for that of man ? The former no- 
tion seems to me as much wanting in due reverence as the 
latter in probability. Capriciousness of taste in the birds 
themselves appeai*s a more fitting explanation. For ex- 
ample : the males of some parrots can hardly be said to 
be more beautiful, at least according to our taste, than the 
females, but they differ from them in such points as the 
male having a rose-colored collar instead of, as in the fe- 
male, " a bright emeraldine narrow green collar ; " or in 
the male having a black collar instead of " a yellow demi- 
coUar in front," with a pale roseate instead of a plum-bluo 

«• *The Journal of Travel, editea by A. Murray, vol. i. 1868, p. 286. 
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head." As so many male birds have for their chief orna- 
ment elongated tail-feathers or elongated crests, the short- 
ened tail, formerly described in the male of a humming- 
bird, and the shortened crest of the male goosander almost 
seem like one of the many opposite changes of fashion 
which we admire in our own dresses. 

Some members of the heron family offer a still more 
curious case of novelty in coloring having apparently been 
appreciated for the sake of novelty. The young of the 
Ardea asha are white, the adults being dark slate-colored ; 
and not only the young, but the adults of the allied JSuphus 
coromandtes in their winter plumage are white, this color 
changing into a rich golden-buff during the breeding-sea- 
son. It is incredible that the young of these two species, 
as well as of some other members of the same family,** 
should have been specially rendered pure white and thus 
made conspicuous to their enemies ; or that the adults of 
one of these two species should have been specially ren- 
dered white during the winter in a country which is never 
covered with snow. On the other hand, we have reason 
to believe that whiteness has been gained by many birds 
as a sexual ornament. We may therefore conclude that 
an early progenitor of the Ardea ctsha and the Buphus 
acquired a white plumage for nuptial purposes, and trans- 
mitted this color to their young ; so that the young and 
the old became white like certain existing egrets; the 
whiteness having afterward been retained by the young 
while exchanged by the adults for more strongly-pro- 

*'< See Jerdon on the genus Palseornis, * Birds of India,' vol i. pp. 
258-860. 

** Tke young of Ardea rufescens and A, ccmdea of the United States 
are likewise white, the adults being colored in accordance with their spe- 
cific names. Audubon (*Omith. Biography,* vol. iil p. 416; vol. iv. p. 
58) seems rather pleased at the thought that this remarkable change of 
plumage will greatly '* disconcert the systematists.*' 
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nonnced tints. Bat if we could look still further back- 
ward in time to the still earlier progenitors of these two 
species, we should probably see the adults dark-colored. 
I infer that this would be the case, fiom the analogy of 
many other birds, which are dark while young, and when 
adult are white ; and more especially from the case of the 
Ardea gularis^ the colors of which are the reyerse of those 
of A. asha^ for the young are dark-colored and the adults 
white, the young haying retained a former state of plu- 
mage. It appears, therefore, that the progenitors in their 
adult condition of the Ardea asha, the Jiuphus^ and of 
some allies, have undergone, during a long line of descent, 
the following changes of color: firstly a dark shade, sec- 
ondly pure white, and thirdly, owing to another change 
of fashion (if I may so express myself), their present slaty, 
reddish, or golden-buff tints. These successive changes 
are intelligible only on the principle of novelty having 
been admired by birds for the sake of novelty. 

iSummarf/ of the Four Chapters on Birds. — ^Most male 
birds are highly pugnacious during the breeding-season, 
and some possess weapons especially adapted for fighting 
with their rivals. But the most pugnacious and the best« 
armed males rarely or never depend for success solely, on 
their power to drive away or kill their rivals, but have 
special means for charming the female. With some it is 
the power of song, or of emitting strange cries, or of pro- 
ducing instrumental music, and the males in consequence 
differ from the females in their vocal organs, or in the 
structure of certain feathers. From the curiously-diversi- 
fied means for producing various sounds we gain a high 
idea of the importance of this means of courtship. Many 
birds endeavor to charm the females by love-dances or 
antics, performed on the ground or in the air, and some- 
times at prepared places. But ornaments of many kinds 
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the most brilliant tints, combs and wattles, beautiful 
plumes, elongated feathers, top-knots, and so forth, are by 
far the commonest means. In some cases mere novelty 
appears to have acted as a charm* The ornaments of the 
males must be highly important to them, for they have 
been acquired in not a few cases at the cost of increased 
danger from enemies, and even at some loss of power in 
fighting with their rivals. The males of very many spe- 
cies do not assume their ornamental dress until they ar- 
rive at maturity, or they assume it only during the breed- 
ing-season, or the tints then become more vivid. Certain 
ornamental appendages become enlarged, turgid, and 
bright-colored, during the very act of courtship. The 
males display their charms with elaborate care and to the 
best effect ; and this is done in the presence of the females. 
The courtship is sometimes a prolonged afl&ir, and many 
males and females congregate at an appointed place. To 
suppose that the females do not appreciate the beauty of 
the males is to admit that their splendid decorations, all 
their pomp and display, are useless ; and this is incredible. 
Birds have fine powers of discrimination, and in some few 
instances it can be shown that they have a taste for the 
beautifuL The females, moreover, are known occasionally 
to exhibit a marked preference or antipathy for certain in 
dividual males. 

If it be admitted that the females prefer, or are uncon 
sciously excited by, the more beautiful males, then the 
males would slowly but surely be rendered more and more 
attractive through sexual selection. That it is this sex 
which has been chiefly modified we may infer from the 
fact that in almost every genus in which the sexes differ, 
the males differ much more from each other than do the 
females ; this is well shown in certain closely-allied repre- 
sentative species in which the females can hardly be dis- 
tinguished, while the males are quite distinct. Birds in a 
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Btate of nature offer indiyidnal differences which would 
amply suffice for the work of sexual selection; but we 
have seen that they occasionally present more strongly- 
marked variations, which recur so frequently that they 
would immediately be fixed, if they served to allure the 
female. The laws of variation will have determined the 
nature of the initial changes, and largely influenced the 
final result. The gradations, which may be observed be- 
tween the males of allied species, indicate the nature of 
the steps which have been passed through, and explain in 
the most interesting manner certain characters, such as 
tlie indented ocelli of the tail-feathers of the peacock, and 
the wonderfully-shaded ocelli of the wing-feathers of the 
Argus pheasant. It is evident that the brilliant colors, 
top-knots, fine plumes, etc., of many male birds cannot 
have been acquired as a protection ; indeed, they some- 
times lead to danger. That they are not due to the direct 
and definite action of the conditions of life, we may feel 
assured, because the females have been exposed to the 
same conditions, and yet often differ from the males to an 
extreme degree. Although it is probable that changed 
.onditions acting during a lengthened period have pro- 
duced some definite effect on both sexes, the more impor- 
tant result will have been an increased tendency to fluc- 
tuating variability or to augmented individual differences ; 
and such differences will have afforded an excellent ground- 
work for the action of sexual selection. 

The laws of inheritance, irrespectively of selection, 
appear to have determined whether the characters ac- 
quired by the males for the sake of ornament, for pro- 
ducing various sounds, and for fighting together, have 
been transmitted to the males alone or to both sexes, either 
permanently or periodically during certain seasons of the 
year. Why various characters should sometimes have 
been transmitted in one way and sometimes in another iS| 
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m moBt caBes, not known ; but the period of vambility 
seems often to have been the determhiing cause. When 
the two sexes hare inherited all characters in common 
they necessarily resemble each other ; but, as the suc- 
cessive variations may be differently transmitted, every 
possible gradation may be found, even within the same 
genus, from the closest similarity to the widest dissimi- 
larity between the sexes. With many closely-allied spe- 
cies, following nearly the same habits of life, the males 
have come to differ from each other chiefly through the 
action of sexual selection ; while the females have come to 
differ chiefly from partaking in a greater or lesser degree 
of the characters thus acquired by the males. The effects, 
moreover, of the definite action of the conditions of life, 
will not have been masked in th^ females, as in the case 
of the males, by the accumulation through sexual selection 
of strongly-pronounced colors and other ornaments. The 
individuals of both sexes, however affected, will have been 
kept at each successive period nearly uniform by the free 
intercrossing of many individuals. 

With the species, in which the sexes differ in color, 
it is possible that at first there existed a tendency to 
transmit the successive variations equally to both sexes ; 
and that the females were prevented from acquiring the 
bright colors of the males, on account of the danger to 
which they would have been exposed during incubation. 
But it would be, as far as I can see, an extremely difficult 
process to convert, by means of natural selection, one form 
of transmission into another. On the other hand, there 
would not be the least difficulty in rendering a female 
dull-colored, the male being still kept bright-colored, by 
the selection of successive variations, which were from the 
first limited in their transmission to the same sex. Whether 
the females of many species have actually been thus modi- 
fied, must at present remain doubtful. When, through 
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the law of the equal transmission of characters to both 
sexes, the females hare been rendered as conspicuously 
colored as the males, their insftncts have often been modi- 
fied, and they hare been led to build domed or concealed 
nests. 

In one small and curious class of cases the characters 
and habits of the two sexes have been completely trans- 
posed, for the females are larger, stronger, more vociferous, 
and brightly-colored than the males. They have, also, 
become so quarrelsome that they often fight together like 
the males of the most pugnacious species. If, as seems 
probable, they habitually drive away rival females, and 
by the display of their bright colors or other charms en- 
deavor to attract the males, we can understand how it is 
that they have gradually been rendered, by means of sex- 
ual selection and sexually-limited transmission, more beau- 
tiful than the males — the latter being left unmodified or 
only slightly modified. 

Whenever the law of inheritance at corresponding 
ages prevails, but not that of sexually-limited transmission, 
then if the parents vary late in life — and we know that 
this constantly occurs with our poultry, and occasionally 
with other birds — the young will be left unaffected, while 
the adults of both sexes will be modified. If both these 
laws of inheritance prevail and either sex varies late in 
life, that sex. alone will be modified, the other sex and the 
young being left unaffected. When variations in bright- 
ness or in other conspicuous characters occur early in life, 
as no doubt often happens, they will not be acted on 
through sexual selection until the period of reproduction 
arrives ; consequently, if dangerous to the young, they 
will be eliminated through natural selection. Thus we 
can understand how it is that variations arising late in 
life have so often been preserved for the ornamentation 
of the males, the females and the young being left almost 
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unaffected, and therefore like each other. With species 
having a distinct summer and winter plumage, the males 
of which either resemble or differ from the females during 
both seasons or during the summer alone, the degrees and 
kinds of resemblance between the young and the old are 
exceedingly complex; and this complexity apparently 
depends on characters, first acquired by the males, being 
transmitted in various ways and degrees, as limited by 
age, sex, and season. 

As the young of so many species have been but little 
modified in color and in other ornaments, we are enabled 
to form some judgment with respect to the plumage of 
their early progenitors ; and we may infer that the beauty 
of our existing species, if we look to the whole class, has 
been largely increased since that period of which the im- * 
mature plumage gives us an indirect record. Many birds, 
especially those which live much on the ground, have un- 
doubtedly been obscurely colored for the sake of protec- 
tion. In some instances the upper exposed surface of the 
plumage has been thus colored in both sexes, while the 
lower surface in the males alone has been variously orna- 
mented through sexual selection. Finally, from the facts 
given in these four chapters, we may conclude that weap- 
ons for battle, organs for producing sound, ornaments of 
many kinds, bright and conspicuous colors, have gener- 
ally been acquired by the males through variation and 
sexual selection, and have been transmitted in various 
ways according to the several laws of inheritance — ^the fe- 
males and the young being left comparatively but little 
modified." 

*' I am greatly indebted to the kindness of Mr. Sclater for having 
looked over these four chapters on birds, and the two following ones on 
mammals. By this means I have been saved from making mistakes about 
the names of the species, and from giving any facts which are actnaUj 
known to this distinguished naturalist to be erroneous. But of course 
he is not at all answerable for the accuracy of the statements quoted by 
me from various authorities. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
SscoKBABT Sexual Chabactebs of Mahkalb. 

The Law of Battle. — Special Weapons, confined to the Males. — Cause of 
Absence of Weapons in the Female. — Weapons common to both 
Sexes, yet primarily acquired by the Male. — Other Uses of such Weap- 
ons. — Their High Importance. — Greater Size of the Mole. — ^Means of 
Defence. — On the Preference shown by either Sex in the Pairing of 
Quadrupeds. 

With mammals the male appears to win the female 
much more through the law of battle than through the 
display of his charms. The most timid animals, not pro- 
vided with any special weapons for fighting, engage in 
desperate conflicts during the season of love. Two male 
hares have been seen to fight together until one was 
killed ; male moles often fight, and sometimes with fatal 
results ; male squirrels '^ engage in frequent contests, and 
often wound each other severely ; " as do male beavers, so 
that " hardly a skin is without scars." * I observed the 
same fact with the hides of the guanacoes in Patagonia ; 
and on one occasion several were so absorbed in fighting 
that they fearlessly rushed close by me. Livingstone 
speaks of the males of the many animals in Southern 

^ See Waterton's account of two hares fighting, * Zoologist,* yoL i^ 
1848, p. 211. On moles, Bell, *Hist. of British Quadrupeds,' Ist edit. 
p. 100. On squirvels, Audubon and Bachman, * Yiviparous Quadrupeds 
of North America,* 1846, p. 269. On beavers, Mr. A. H. Green, in * Jour 
sal of Lin. Soc. Zoolog.' vol x. 1869, p. 362. 
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Africa as almost invariably showing the scars received in 
former contests. 

The law of battle prevails with aquatic as with terres- 
trial mammals. It is notorious how desperately male seals 
fight, both with their teeth and claws, during the breed- 
ing-season; and their hides are likewise often covered 
with scars. Male sperm-whales are very jealous at this 
season ; and in their battles " they often lock their jaws 
together, and turn on their sides and twist about ; " so 
that it is believed by some naturalists that the frequently 
deformed state of their lower jaws is caused by these 
struggles.* 

All niale animals which are furnished with special 
weapons for fighting, are well known to engage in fierce 
battles. The courage and the desperate conflicts of stags 
have often been described; their skeletons have been 
found in various parts of the world, with the horns inex- 
tricably locked together, showing how miserably the vic- 
tor and vanquished had perished.* No animal in the 
world is so dangerous as an elephant in must. Lord Tan- 
kerville has given me a graphic description of the battles 
between the wild-bulls in Chillingham Park, the descend- 
ants, degenerated in size but not in courage, of the gigan- 
tic Bos primigeniu8. In 1861 several contended for mas- 
tery ; and it was observed that two of the younger bulls 
attacked in concert the old leader of the herd, overthrew 
and disabled him, so that he was believed by the keepers 

* On the battles of seals, see Captain 0. Abbott in * Proc. Zool Soc' 
1868, p. 191; also Mr. H. Brown, ibid. 1869, p. 436; also L. Lloyd, 
*Oame-Birds of Sweden,' 1867, p. 412; also Pennant On the sperm- 
whale, see Mr. J. H. Thompson, in 'Proc. Zool Soc.' 1867, p. 246. 

• See Scrope (* Art of Deer-stalking,' p. 17) on the locking of the 
horns with the Cenrus elaphus. Richardson, in * Fauna Borl Americana,' 
1829, p. 252, says that the wapiti, moose, and reindeer, have been found 
thus locked together. Sir A. Smith found at the Gape of Good Hope 
the skeletons of two gnus in the same condition. 
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to be lying mortally wounded in a neighboring wood. 
But a few days afterward one of the young buUs singly 
approached the wood; and then the ^* monarch of the 
chase," who had been lashing himself up for vengeance, 
came out, and in a short time killed his antagonist. He 
then quietly joined the herd, and long held undisputed 
sway. Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan informs me that when 
he resided in the Falkland Islands he imported a young 
English stallion, which, with eight mares, frequented the 
hills near Port William. On these hills there were two 
wild stallions, each- with a small troop of mares ; ^' and it 
is certain that these stallions would never have approached 
each other without fighting. Both had tried singly to 
fight the English horse and drive away his mares, but had 
failed. One day they came in together and attacked him. 
This was seen by the captain who had charge of the 
horses, and who, on riding to the spot, found one of the 
two stallions engaged with the English horse, while the 
other was driving away the mares, and had already sepa- 
rated four from the rest. The captain settled the matter 
by driving the whole party into the corral, for the wild- 
stallions would not leave the mares." 

Male animals already provided with efficient cutting or 
tearing teeth for the ordinary purposes of life, as in the 
camivora, insectivora, and rodents, are seldom furnished 
with weapons especially adapted for fighting with their 
rivals. The case is very different with the males of many 
other animals. We see this in the horns of stags and of 
certain kinds of antelopes in which the females are horn- 
less. With many animals the canine teeth in the upper 
or lower jaw, or in both, are much larger in the males 
than in the females ; or are absent in the latter, with the 
exception sometimes of a hidden rudiment. Certain ante- 
lopes, the musk-deer, camel, horse, boar, various apes, 
seals, and the walrus, offer instances of these several cases. 
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In the females of the walrus the tusks are sometimes quite 
absent/ In the male elephant of India and in the male 
dugong • the upper incisors form offensive weapons. In 
the male narwhal one alone of the upper teeth is de- 
veloped into the well-known, spirally-twisted, so-called 
horn, which is sometimes from nine to ten feet in length. 
It is believed that the males use these horns for fighting 
together ; for " an unbroken one can rarely be got, and oc- 
casionally one may be found with the point of another 
jammed into the broken place." * The tooth on tlie oppo- 
site side of the head in the male consists of a rudiment 
about ten inches in length, which is embedded in the jaw. 
It is not, however, very uncommon to find double-homed 
male narwhals in which both teeth are well developed. In 
the females both teeth are rudimentary. The male ca- 
chalot has a larger head than that of the female, and it no 
doubt aids these animals in their aquatic battles. Lastly, 
the adult male omithorhynchus is provided with a remark- 
able apparatus, namely, a spur on the fore-leg, closely 
resembling the poison-fang of a venomous snake ; its use 
is not known, but we may suspect that it serves as a 
weapon of offence/ It is represented by a mere rudiment 
in the female. 

When the males are provided with weapons which the 
females do not possess, there can hardly be a doubt that 
they are used for fighting with other males, and that they 
have been acquired through sexual selection. It is not 
probable, at least in most cases, that the females have 

* Mr. Laroont (* Seasons with the Sea-Horses,' 1861, p. 148) says that 
a good tusk of the male wahoig weighs four poimds, and is longer than 
that of the female, which weighs about three pounds. The males are 
described as fighting ferociously. On the occasional absence of the tnskf 
m the female, see Mr. R. Brown, * Proc. Zool. Soc' 1868, p. 429. 

• Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' vol. iil p. 283. 

• Mr. R. Brown, in * Proc. ZooL Soc' 1869, p. 553. 

* Owen on the Cachalot and Omithorhynchus, ibid. vol. iii pp. 638, 641 
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actually been sared from acquiring such wea])ons, owing 
to their being nBciess and snperflaons, or in some way in- 
jurions. On the contrary, as they are often nsed by the 
males of many animals for varioas purposes, more especially 
as a defence against their enemies, it is a surprising fact 
that they are so poorly developed or quite absent in the 
females. No doubt with female deer the development 
during each recurrent season of great branching horns, 
and with female elephants the development pf immense 
tusks, would have been a great waste of vital power, on 
the admission that they were of no use to the females. 
Consequently variations in the size of these organs, lead* 
ing to their suppression, would have come under the con- 
trol of natural selection, and, if limited in their transmission 
to the female offspring, would not have interfered with their 
development through sexual selection in the males. But 
how on this view can we explain the presence of horns in 
the females of certain antelopes, and of tusks in the 
females of many animals, which are only of slightly less 
size than in the males ? The explanation in almost all 
cases must, I believe, be sought in the laws pf transmis- 
sion. 

As the reindeer is the single species in the whole fanb- 
ily of Deer in which the female is furnished with horns, 
though somewhat smaller, thinner, and less branched than 
in .the male, it might naturally be thought that they must 
be of some special use to her. There is, however, some 
evidence opposed to this view. The female retains her 
horns from the time when they are fully developed, namely, 
in September, throughout the winter, until May, when she 
brings forth her young ; while the male casts his horns 
much earlier, toward the end of Kovember. As both 
sexes have the same requirements and follow the same 
habits of life, and as the male sheds his horns during the 
winter, it is very improbable that they can be of any spe- 
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cial service to the female at this season, which includes the 
larger proportion of the time during which she bears 
horns. Nor is it probable that she can have inherited 
horns from some ancient progenitor of the whole family 
of deer, for, from the fact of the males alone of so many 
species in all quarters of the globe possessing horns, we 
may conclude that this was the primordial character of 
the group. Hence it appears that horns must have been 
transferred from the male to the female at a period sub- 
sequent to the divergence of the various species from a 
common stock ; but that this was not effected for the sake 
of giving her any special advantage.* 

We know that the horns are developed at a most un- 
usually early age in the reindeer ; but what the cause of 
this may have been is not known. The effect, however, 
has apparently been the transference of the horns to both 
sexes. It is intelligible, on the hypothesis of pangenesis, 
that a very slight change in the constitution of the male, 
either in the tissues of the forehead or in the genmiules of 
the horns, might lead to their early development ; and, as 
the young of both sexes have nearly the same constitu- 
tion before the period of reproduction, the horns, if devel- 
oped at an early age in the male, would tend to be de- 
veloped equally in both sexes. In support of this view, 
we should bear in mind that the horns are always trans- 
mitted through the female, and that she has a latent 
capacity for their development, a§ we see in old or dis- 
eased females.' Moreover the females of some other 

^ On the structure and shedding of the horns of the reindeer, Hoff- 
oerg, * Amoenitates Acad.' toI. Iy. 1Y88, p. 149. See Richardson, * Fauna 
Bor. Americana,' p. 241, in regard to the American variety or species ; 
Also Major W. Ross King, *The Sportsman in Canada,' 1866, p. 80. 

•Isidore Geofifroy St.-Hilaire, 'Essais de Zoolog. G6n6rale,' 1841, p 
(18. Other masculine characters, besides the horns, are sometimes sim- 
Darly transferred to the female ; thus Mr. Boner, in speaking of an old 
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species of deer, either normally or occasionally, exhibit 
nidiments of horns ; thus the female of Cervtdus moschc^ 
tus has ^ bristly tufts, ending in a koob, instead of a horn ; " 
and ^^ in most specimens of the female Wapiti ( Cervus 
Canadensis) there is a sharp bony protuberance in the 
place of the horn," *• From these several considerations 
we may conclude that the possession of fairly wi^ 
developed horns by the female reindeer, is due to the 
males having first acquired them as weapons for fighting 
with other males ; and, secondarily, to their development 
nrom some unknown cause at an unusually early age in 
the males, and their consequent transmission to both 
sexes. 

Turning to the sheath-homed ruminants: with ante* 
lopes a graduated series can be formed, beginning with 
the species, the females of which are completely destitute 
of horns — ^passing to those which have horns so small as 
to be almost rudimentary, as in Antilocapra Americana 
— to those which have fairly well-developed horns, but 
manifestly smaller and thinner than in the male, and 
sometimes of a difierent shape," and ending with those in 
which both sexes have horns of equal size. As with the 
reindeer, so with antelopes, there exists a relation be- 
tween the period of the development of the horns and 
their transmission to one or both sexes; it is therefore 
probable that their presence or absence in the females of 

female chamois ('Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,* 1860, 
2d edit. p. 868), says, " not only was the head very male-looking, but along 
the back there was a ridge of long Eair, usually to be found only in 
bucks." 

^^ On the CeiTulus, Dr. Gray, ' Catalogue of the Mammalia in British 
Museum,* part iil p. 220. On the Genms Canadensis or Wapiti see Hon, 
J. D. Caton, * Ottawa Acad, of Nat. Sciences,* May, 1868, p. 9. 

" For instance, the horns of the female Ant, Euchore resemble those 
of a distmct species, viz. the Ant, Dorcas yar. Corine^ see Desmarest, 
* Mammalogie,* p. 455. 
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6ome species, and their more or less perfect condition in 
the females of other species, depend, not on their being 
of some special use, but simply on the form of inheritance 
which has prevailed. It accords with this view that even 
in the same restricted genus both sexes of some species, 
and the males alone of other species, are thus provided. 
It is a remarkable fact that, although the females of A?iti^ 
lope bezoartiea are normally destitute of horns, Mr. Blyth 
has seen no less than three females thus furnished ; and 
there was no reason to suppose that they were old or dis- 
eased. The males of this species have long, straight, 
spirated horns, nearly parallel to each other, and directed 
backward. Those of the female, when present, are very 
different in shape, for they are not spirated, and, spread- 
ing widely, bend round, so that their points are directed 
forward. It is a still more remarkable fact that in the 
castrated male, as Mr. Blyth informs me, the horns are of 
the same peculiar shape as in the female, but longer and 
thicker. In all cases the differences between the horns of 
the males and females, and of castrated and entire males, 
probably depend on various causes — on the more or less 
eomplete transference of male characters to the females — 
on the former state of the progenitors of the species — and 
partly, perhaps, on the horns being differently nourished, 
in nearly the same manner as the spurs of the domestic 
cock, when inserted into the comb or other parts of the 
body, assume various abnormal forms from being differ- 
ently nourished. 

In all the wild species of goats and sheep the horns are 
larger in the male than in the female, and are sometimes 
quite absent in the latter." In several domestic breeds 
of the sl^eep and goat, the malss alone are furnished with 
horns ; and it is a significant fact that, in one such breed 
of sheep on the Guinea coast, the horns are not devel 

>* Graj, 'Catalogue Mamm. Brit Mus.' part iil 18{^2, p. 160^ 
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oped, as Mr. WinwoodReade informs me, in the castrated 
male ; so that they are affected in this respect like the horns 
of stags. In some breeds, as in that of North Wales, 
in which both sexes are properly homed, the ewes are 
very liable to be hornless. In these same sheep, as I have 
been informed by a trustworthy witness who purposely- 
inspected a ilock during the lambing-season, the horns at 
birth are generally more fully developed in the male than 
in the female. With the adult musk-ox ( Ovibos mosehor 
ttts) the horns of the male are larger than those of the 
female, and in the latter the bases do not touch." In re- 
gard to ordinary cattle Mr. Blyth remarks : " In most of 
the wild bovine animals the horns are both longer and 
thicker in the bull than in the cow, and in the cow-ban- 
teng {Bob sondautis) the boms are remarkably small^ 
and inclined much backward. In the domestic races of 
cattle, both of the humped and humplcss types, the horns 
are short and thick in the bull, longer and more slender 
in the cow and ox ; and in the Indian buffalo they are 
shorter and thicker in the bull, longer and more slender 
in the cow. In the wild-gaour (A gaurua) the horns are 
mostly both longer and thicker in the bull than in the 
cow."" Hence with most sheath-homed ruminants the 
horns of the male are either longer or stronger than those 
of the( female. With the Hhinoceros eimtiSy as I may h^*e 
add, the horns of the female are generally longer but less 
powerful than in the male ; and in some other species of 
rhinoceros they are said to be shorter in the female." 
From these various facts we may conclude that horns of 
all kinds, even when equally developed in both sexes, 
were primarily acquired by the males in order to conquer 

" Richardson, * Fauna Bor. Americana,' p. 278. 
M * Land and water,' 18«7, p. 346. 

'* Sir Andrew Smith, * Zoology of South Africa,' pL xii. Owen, * AnaV 
omy of Vertebrates,' yoL tii. p. 624. 
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Other males, and have been transferred more or lees com- 
pletely to the female, in relation to the force of the equal 
form of inheritance. 

The tusks of the elephant, in the different species or 
races, differ according to sex, in nearly the same manner 
as the horns of ruminants. In India and Malacca the , 
males alone are provided with well-developed tusks. The 
elephant of Ceylon is considered by most naturalists as a 
distinct race, but by some as a distinct species, and here 
^^ not one in a hundred is found witji tusks, the few that 
possess them being exclusively males." " The African 
elephant is undoubtedly distinct, and the female has • 
large, well-developed tusks, though not so larg« as those 
of the male. These differences in the tusks of the several 
races and species of elephants — ^the great variability of 
the horns of deer, as notably in the wild-reindeer — the 
occasional presence of horns in the female Antilope hezo- 
artica — the presence of two tusks in some few male nar- 
whals — ^the complete absence of tusks in some female 
walruses — are all instances of the extreme variability of 
secondary sexual characters, and of their extreme liability 
to differ in closely-allied forms. 

Although tusks and horns appear in all cases to have 
been primarily developed as sexual weapons, they often 
serve for other purposes. The elephant uses his tusks in 
attacking the tiger; according to Bruce, he scores the 
trunks of trees until they can be easily thrown down, and 
he likewise thus extracts the farinaceous cores of palms ; 
in Africa he often uses one tusk, this being always the 
same, to probe the ground and thus to ascertain whether 
it will bear his weight. The common bull defends the 
herd with his horns; and the elk in Sweden has been 
known, according to Lloyd, to strike a wolf dead with a 

" Sir J. Emerson Tennent, * Ceylon,' 1859, vol. il p. 274. For Ma- 
lacca, ' Journal of Indian Archipelago/ vol iy. p. 357. 
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single blow of his great horns. Many similar facts could 
be given. One of the most curious secondary uses to 
which the horns of any animal are occasionally put, is 
that observed by Captain Hutton," with the wild-goat 
{Capra CBgagras) of the Himalayas, and, as it is said, 
. with the ibex, namely, that when the male accidentally 
falls from a height, he bends inward his head, and, by 
aligliting on his massive horns, breaks the shock. The 
female cannot thus use her horns, which are smaller, but 
from her more quiet disposition she does not so much 
need this strange kind of shield. 

Each male animal uses his wea^pons in his own pecu 
liar £ishion. The common ram makes a charge and butts 
with such force with the bases of his horns, that I have 
seen a powerful man knocked over as easily as a child. 
Goats and certain species of sheep, for instance the Ovia 
cydoceros of Afghanistan, *• rear on their hind-legs, and 
then not only butt, but " make a cut down and a jerk up, 
with the ribbed front of their scimitar-shaped horn, as 
with a sabre. When the O. cycloceroa attacked a large 
domestic ram, who was a noted bruiser*, he conquered him 
by the sheer novelty of his mode of fighting, always clos- 
ing at once with his adversary, and catching him across 
the face and nose with a sharp drawing jerk of his head, 
and then bounding out of the way before the blow could 
be returned." In Pembrokeshire a male goat, the master 
of a flock which during several generations had run wild, 
was known to have killed several other males in single 
combat ; this goat possessed enormous horns, measuring 
thirty-nine inches in a straight line from tip to tip. The 
common bull, as every one knows, gores and tosses his 

"* Calcutta Journal of Nat. Hist.' vol. it 1843, p. 626. 

w Mr. Blyth, in *Land and Water,' March, 1867, p. 134, on the au- 
thority of Captain Hutton and others. For the wild Pembrokeshire 
goats see the * Field,* 1869, p. 160. 
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oppouent ; but the Italian buffalo is said never to nse his 
horns, he gives a tremendous blow with his convex fore- 
head, and then tramples on his fallen enemy with his 
knees — an instinct which the common bull does not pos- 
sess." Hence a dog who pins a buffalo by the nose is im- 
mediately crushed. We must, however, remember that 
the Italian buffalo has long been domesticated, and it is 
by no means certain that the wild parent-form had simi- 
larly shaped horns. Mr. Bartlett informs me that when 
a female Gape buffalo {^uhcdua Caffef) was turned into an 
enclosure with a bull of the same species, she attacked 
him, and he in return pushed her about with great vio- 
lence. But it was manifest to Mr. Bartlett that had not 
the bull shown dignified forbearance, he could easily have 
killed her by a single lateral thrust with his immense 
horns. The giraffe uses his short hair-covered horns, 
which are rather longer in the male than in the female, in 
a curious manner ; for with his long neck he swings his 
head to either side, almost upside down, with such force, 
that I have seen a hard plank deeply indented by a single 
blow. 

With antelopes it is sometimes difficult to imagine 
how they can possibly use their curiously-shaped horns ; 
thus the spring-boc (Ant. euchore) has rather short up- 
right horns, with the sharp points bent inward almost at 
a right angle, so as to face each other; Mr. Bartlett does 
not know how they are used, but suggests that they 
would inflict a fearful wound down each side of the face 
of an antagonist. The slightly-curved horns of the Oryx 
leucoryx (Fig. 61) are directed backward, and are of such 
length that their points reach beyond the middle of the 
back, over which they stand in an almost parallel line. 
Thus they seem singularly ill-fitted for fighting ; but Mr. 

" M. E, M. BaiJly, "Sur Pusage dea Gornes," etc., 'Annal des Sc 
Kat.' torn. \\. 1824, p. 869. 
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Bartlett informs me that when two of these animals pre- 
pare for battle, they kneel down, with their heads between 
their front legs, and in this attitude the horns stand near- 
ly parallel and close to the ground, with the points di- 
rected forward and a little upward. The combatants 
then gradually approach each other and endeavor to get 
the upturned points under each other's bodies ; if one suc- 
ceeds in doing this he suddenly springs up, throwing up 



Fia. 61.— Oryx leucoryx, male (from the Enowsley Mena^rie). 

his head at the same time, and can thus wound or per- 
haps even transfix his antagonist. Both animals always 
kneel down so as to guard as far as possible against this 
manoeuvre. It has been recorded that one of these ante- 
lopes has used his horns with efiect even against a lion ; 
yet, from being forced to place his head between the fore- 
legs in order to bring the points of the horns forward, he 
would generally be under a great disadvantage when at- 
tacked by any other animal. It is, therefore, not prpbablo 
that the horns have been modified into their present great 
length and peculiar position, as a protection against 
beasts of prey. We can, however, see that as soon as 
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some ancient male progenitor of the Oryx acquired mod- 
erately long boms, directed a little backward, be would 
be compelled in bis battles with rival males to bend his 
bead somewhat inward or downward, as is now done by 
certain stags; and it is not improbable that he might 
have acquired the habit of at first occasionally and after- 
ward of regularly kneeling down. In this case it is al- 
most certain that the males which possessed the longest 
horns would have had a great advantage over others with 
shorter boms ; and then the boms would gradually have 
been rendered longer and longer, through sexual selection,, 
until they acquired their present extraordinary length 
and position. 

With stags of many kinds the branching of the boms 
offers a curious case of diflSculty ; for certainly a single 
straight point would inflict a much more serious wound 
than several diverging points. In Sir Philip Egerton^s 
museum there is a bom "of the red-deer {Cervits ela- 
phits) thirty inches in length, with "not fewer than 
fifteen snags or branches;" and at Moritzburg there 
is still preserved a pair of antlers of a red-deer, shot in 
1699 by Frederick L, each of which bears the aston- 
ishing number of thirty-three branches. Richardson 
figures a pair of antlers of the wild-reindeer with twenty- 
nine points. •• From the manner in which the horns 
are branched, and more especially from deer being 
known occasionally to fight together by kicking with 
their forefeet,** M. Bailly actually came to the con- 

*^ Owen, on the Horns of Red-deer, < British Fossil Mammals/ 1846 
p. 478; * Forest Creatures,' by Charles Boner, 1861, pp. 62, 76. Rich- 
ardson on the Horns of the Reindeer, ' Fauna Bor. Americana,' 182f-, 
p. 240. 

•> Hon J D. Caton (* Ottawa Acad, of Nat. Science,' May, 1868, p 9), 
fays that the American deer fight with their forefeet, after " the ques* 
tion of superiority has been once settled and acknowledged in the herd '{ 
30 
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oluBion that their homb^were more injarious than useful 
to them ! But this author overlooks the pitched battles 
between rival males. As I felt much perplexed about 
the use or advantage of the branches, I applied to Mr. 
McNeill of Colinsay, who has long and carefully observed 
the habits of red-deer, and he informs me that he has never 
seen some of the branches brought into action, but that 
the brow-antlers, from inclining downward, are a great 
protection to the forehead, and their points are likewise 
used in attack. Sir Philip Egerton also informs me, in 
regard both to red-deer and fallow-deer, that when they 
fight they suddenly dash together, and getting their horns 
fixed against each other^s bodies a desperate struggle 
ensues. When one is at last forced to yield and turn 
round, the victor endeavors to plunge his brow-antlers 
into his defeated foe. It thus appears that the upper 
branches are used chiefly or exclusively for pushing and 
fencing. Nevertheless, with some species the upper 
branches are used as weapons of offence ; when a man 
was attacked by a Wapiti deer {Cervica Canadensis) in 
Judge Caton's park in Ottawa, and several men tried to 
rescue him, the stag ^' never raised his head from the 
ground ; in fact he kept his face almost flat on the ground, 
with his nose nearly between his forefeet, except when he 
rolled his head to one side to take a new observation pre- 
paratory to a plunge.'* In this position the terminal points 
of the horns were directed against his adversaries. " In 
rolling his head he necessarily raised it somewhat, because 
his antlers were so long that he could not roll his head 
without raising them on one side, while on the other side 
they touched the ground." The stag by this procedure 
gradually drove the party of rescuers backward, to a 

BaiUy, '* Sur Tnsage des Comes,*' 'Aimales des Sc. Nat* torn, il 1824, 
p. 871. 
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distance of 150 or 200 feet ; and the attacked man was 
kiUed." 

Although the horns of stags are efficient weapons, there 
can, I think, be no doubt that a single point would have 
been much more dangerous than a branched antler ; and 
Judge Caton, who has had large experience with deer, 
fully concurs in this conclusion. Nor do the branching 
horns, though highly important as a means of defence 
against rival stags, appear perfectly trell adapted for this 
purpose, as they are liable to become interlocked. The 
suspicion has therefore crossed my mind that they may 
serve partly as ornaments. That the branched antlers of 
stags, as well as the elegant lyrated horns of certain ante* 
lopes, with their graceful double curvature (Fig. 62), are 
ornamental in our eyes, no one will dispute. If, then, the 
horns, like the splendid accoutrements of the knights of old, 
add to the noble appearance of stags and antelopes, they 
may have been partly modified for this purpose, though 
mainly for actual service in battle ; but I have no evidence 
in favor of this belief. 

An interesting case has lately been published, from 
which it appears that the horns of a deer in one district 
in the United States are now being modified through 
sexual and natural selection. A writer in an excellent 
American journal ** says that he has hunted for the last 
twenty-one years in the Adirondacks, where the Cervus 
Vtrginianita abounds. About fourteen years ago he first 
heard of spike-horn bttcks. These became from year to 
year more common ; about five years ago he shot one, and 
subsequently another, and now they are frequently killed. 
"The spike-horn differs greatly from the common antler 
of the (7. Virginiamca. It consists of a single spike, more 

" See a most interesting account in the Appendix to Hon. J. D. 
Gaton^B paper, as above quoted. 

*■ The American Naturalist,' Dec. 1869, p. 652. 
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Blender than the antler, and scarcely half so long, project- 
ing forward from the brow, and terminating in a very 



Pio. 62.— Strepsiceros Enda (from Andrew Smith's * Zoology of Sonih Africa') 

sharp point. It gives a considerable advantage to its 
possessor over the common buck. Besides enabling him 
to run more swiltly through the thick woods and under- 
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brush (every hunter knows that does and yearling bucks 
run much more rapidly than the large bucks when armed 
with their cumbrous antlers), the spike-horn is a more 
effective weapon than the common antler. With this 
advantage the spike-horn bucks are gaining upon the 
conunon bucks, and may, in time, entirely supersede them 
in the Adirondacks. Undoubtedly the first spike-horn 
buck was merely an accidental freak of Nature. But his 
spike-horns gave him an advantage, and enabled him to 
propagate his peculiarity. His descendants, having a like 
advantage, have propagated the peculiarity in a constantly 
increasing ratio, till they are slowly crowding the antlered 
deer from the region they inhabit." 

Male quadrupeds which are furnished with tusks use 
them in various ways, as in the case of horns. The boar 
strikes laterally and upward ; the musk-deer with serious 
effect downward." The walrus, though having so short a 
neck and so unwieldy a body, "can strike either upward, 
or downward, or sideways, with equal dexterity." " The 
Indian elephant fights, as I was informed by the late Dr. 
Falconer, in a different manner according to the position 
and curvature of his tusks. When they are directed for- 
ward and upward he is able to fling a tiger to a great dis- 
tance — ^it is said to even thirty feet ; when they are short 
and turned downward he endeavors suddenly to pin the 
tiger to the ground, and in consequence is dangerous to 
the rider, who is liable to be jerked off the hoodah.'* 

Very few male quadrupeds possess weapons of two 
distinct kinds specially adapted for fighting with rival 
males. The male muntjao-deer (Cervulus)^ however, 

•* PallaB, <Spicilegia Zoologica,' fasc. xiii, 1779, p. 18. 

^ Lamont, * Seasons with the Sea-Horses,' 1861, p. 141. 

^ See also Gone (^ Philosoph. Transact.' 1799, p. 212) on the manner 
in which the short-tusked Hookuah Yariety of the elephant attacks other 
elephants. 
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offers an exception, as he is provided with horns and ex- 
serted canine teeth. But one form of weapon has often 
been replaced in the course of ages by another form, as 
we may infer from what follows. With ruminants the 
development of horns generally stands in an inverse rela- 
tion with that of even moderately well-developed canine 
teeth. Thus camels, guanacoes, chevrotains, and musk- 
deer, are hornless, and they have efficient canines ; these 
teeth being *^ always of smaller size in the females than in 
the males.'' The Camelidas have in their upper jaws, in 
addition to their true canines, a pair of canine-shaped in« 
cisors.'^ Male deer and antelopes, on the other hand, pos- 
sess horns, and they rarely have canine teeth ; and these 
when present are always of small size, so that it is 
doubtful whether they are of any service in their battles. 
With AntUope montana they exist only as rudiments in 
the young male, disappearing as he grows old ; and they 
are absent in the female at all ages ; but the females of 
certain other antelopes and deer have been known occa- 
sionally to exhibit rudiments of these teeth.** Stallions 
have small canine teeth, which are either quite absent or 
rudimentary in the mare ; but they do not appeal^ to be 
used in fighting, for stallions bite with their incisors, and 
do not open their mouths widely like camels and guana- 
coes. Whenever the adult male possesses canines now in 
an inefficient state, while the female has either none or 
mere rudiments, we may conclude that the early male pro- 
genitor of the species was provided with efficient canines, 

*^ Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' vol. iii. p. 849. 

** Sec Riippell (in * Proo. Zoolog. Soc.' Jan. 12, 1836, p. 8) on the 
canines in deer and antelopes, with a note by Mr. Martin on a female 
American deer. See also Falconer (^Palseont. Memoirs and Notes,' to]. 
I 1868, p. 576) on canines in an adult female deer. In old males of the 
musk-deer the canines (Pallas, *Spic. Zoolog.' fasc. xiii 1YY9, p. 18) 
sometimes grow to the length of three inches, while in old females a ru^ 
diment projects scarcely half an inch above the guma. 
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which had been pai-tially transferred to the females. The 
reduction .of these teeth in the males seems to have fol* 
lowed from some change in their manner of fighting, often 
caused (but not in the case of the horse) by the develop- 
ment of new weapons. 

Tusks and horns are manifestly of high importance to 
their possessors, for their development consumes much 
organized matter. A single tusk of the Asiatic elephant 
— one of the extinct woolly species — and of the African 
elephant, have been known to weigh respectively 160, 160, 
and 180 pounds; and even greater weights have been as- 
signed by some authors." With deer, in which the horns 
are periodically renewed, the drain on the constitution 
must be greater ; the horns, for instance, of the moose 
weigh from fifty to sixty pounds, and those of the extinct 
Irish elk from sixty to seventy pounds — ^the skull of the 
latter weighing on an average only five and a quarter 
pounds. With sheep, although the horns are not periodi* 
cally renewed, yet their development, in the opinion of 
many agriculturists, entails a sensible loss to the breeder. 
Stags, moreover, in escaping from beasts of prey, are 
loaded with an additional weight for the race, and are 
greatly retarded in passing through a woody country. 
The moose, for instance, with horns extending five and a 
half feet from tip to tip, although so skilful in their use 
that he will not touch or break a dead twig when walking^ 
quietly, cannot act so dexterously while rushing away 
from a pack of wolves. " During his progress he holds 
his nose up, so as to lay the horns horizontally back ; and 
in this attitude cannot see the ground distinctly." ** The 

'•Emerson Tennent, 'Ceylon,' 1869, vol il p. 276; Owen, * British 
Fossil Mammals,' 1846, p. 246. 

*^ Richardson, 'Fauna Bor. Americana,' on the moose, Alces palmata, 
p. 236, 237 ; also, on the expanse of the horns, ' Land and Wat«r,' 1869, 
p. 143. See also Owen, 'British Fossil Mammals,' on the Irish elk, ppw 
447, 466. 
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tips af the horns of the great Irish elk were actually 
eight feet apart! While the horns are covered with 
velvet, which lasts with the red-deer for about twelve 
weeks, they are extremely sensitive to a blow ; so that in 
Germany the stags at this time change their habits to a 
certain extent, and avoid dense forests, frequenting young 
woods and low thickets." These facts remind us that 
male birds have acquired ornamental plumes at the cost 
of retarded flight, and other ornaments at the cost of some 
loss of power in their battles with rival males. 

With quadrupeds, when, as is often the case, the sexes 
differ in size, the males are, I believe, always larger and 
stronger. This holds good in a marked manner, as I am 
informed by Mr. Gould, with the marsupials of Australia, 
the males of which appear to continue growing until an 
unusually late age. But the most extraordinary case is 
that of one of the seals ( CaUorhinus urairvus)^ a full- 
grown female weighing less than one-sixth of a full-grown 
male." The greater strength of the male is invariably 
displayed, as Hunter long ago remarked," in those parts 
of the body which are brought into action in fighting with 
rival males — ^for instance, in the massive neck of the bull. 
Male quadrupeds are also more courageous and pugna- 
cious than the females. There can be little doubt that 
these characters have been gained, partly through sexual 
selection, owing to a long series of victories by the 
stronger and more courageous males over the weaker, and 
partly through the inherited effects of use. It is probable 
that the successive variations in strength, size, and cour- 
age, whether due to so-called spontaneous variability or 
to the effects of use, by the accumulation of which, male 

" 'Forest Creatures,* by 0. Boner, 1861, p. 60. 

** See the very interesting paper by Mr. J. A Allen in * Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zoolog. of Cambridge, United States,' vol. ii. No. 1, p. 82. The 
▼eights were ascertained by a careful observer, Captain Bryant 

•* 'Animal Economy,* p. 46. 
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quadrupeds have acquired these, characteristic qualities, 
occurred rather late in life, and were consequently to a 
large extent limited in their transmission to the same sex. 
Under this point of view I was anxious to obtain in- 
formation in regard to the Scotch deer-hound, the sexes 
of which differ more in size than those of any other 
breed (though blood-hounds differ considerably), or than 
in any wild canine species known to me. Accordingly, I 
applied to Mr. Cupples, a well-known breeder of these 
dogs, who has weighed and measured many of his own 
dogs, and who, with great kindness, has collected for me 
the following facts from various sources. Superior male 
dogs, measured at the shoulder, range from twenty-eight 
inches, which is low, to thirty-three or even thirty-four 
inches in height; and in weight from eighty pounds, 
which is low, to one hundred and twenty, or even more 
pounds. The females range in height from twenty-three 
to twenty-seven of even twenty-eight inches; and in 
weight from fifty to seventy, or even eighty pounds." 
Mr. Cupples concludes that from mnety-five to one hun- 
dred pounds for the male, and seventy for the female, 
would be a safe average ; but there is reason to believe 
that formerly both sexes attained a greater weight. Mr. 
Cupples has weighed puppies when a fortnight old; in 
one litter the average weight of four males exceeded that 
of two females by six and a half ounces ; in another litter 
the average weight of four males exceeded that of one 
female by less than one ounce ; the same males, when 
three weeks old, exceeded the female by seven and a half 

»* See also Richardson's 'Manual on the Dog/ p. 69. Much valuable 
infonnation on the Scottish deer-hound is given by Mr. McNeill, who 
first called attention to the inequality in size between the sexes, in 
Scrope's * Art of Deer Stalking.' I hope that Mr. Cupples will keep to 
his intention of publishing a full account and history of this famous 
breed. 
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ounces, and at the age of six weeks by nearly fourteen 
ounces. Mr. Wright, of Yeldersley House, in a letter to 
Mr. Cupples, says : " I have taken notes on the sizes and 
weights of puppies of many litters, and, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, dog-puppies as a rule differ very little from 
bitches till they arrive at about five or six months old ; 
and then the dogs begin to increase, gaining upon the 
bitches both in weight and size. At birth, and for sev- 
eral weeks afterward, a bitch-puppy will occasionally be 
larger than any of the dogs, but they are invariably 
beaten by them later." Mr, McNeill, of Colinsay, con- 
cludes that " the males do not attain their full growth till 
over two years old, though the females attain it sooner.'' 
According to Mr. Cupples's experience, male dogs go on 
growing in stature till they are from twelve to eighteen 
months old, and in weight till from eighteen to twenty- 
four months old; while the females cease increasing in 
stature at the age of from nine to fourteen or fifteen 
months, and in weight at the age of from twelve to fifteen 
months. From these various statements it is clear that 
the full difference in size between the male and female 
Scotch deer-hound is not acquired until rather late in life. 
The males are almost exclusively used for coursing, for, as 
Mr. McNeill informs me, the females have not sufficient 
strength and weight to pull down a full-grown deer. 
From the names used in old legends, it appears, as I hear 
from Mr. Cupples, that at a very ancient period the males 
were the most celebrated, the females being mentioned 
only .as the mothers of famous dogs. Hence, during 
many generations, it is the male which has been chiefly 
tested for strength, size, speed, courage, and tlie best will 
have been bred from. As, however, the males do not 
^ attain their full dimensions until a rather late period in 
life, they will have tended, in accordance with the law 
often indicated, to transmit their characters to their male 
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offspring alone ; and thus the great inequality in size be- 
tween the sexes of the Scotch deer-hound may probably 
be accounted for. 

The males of some few quadrupeds possess organs or 
parts developed solely as a means of defence against the 
attacks of other males. Some kinds of deer use, as we 
have seen, the upper branches of their horns chiefly or ex- 
clusively for defending themselves ; and the Oryx ante- 
lope, as I am informed by Mr. Bartlett, fences most skil- 
fully with his long, gently-curved horns ; but these are 
likewise used as organs of offence. Rhinoceroses, as the 
same observer remtirks, in fighting parry each other's side- • 
long blows with their horns, which loudly clatter together, 
as do the tusks of 
boars. Although wild- 
boars fight desperate- 
ly together, they sel- 
dom, according to 
Brehm, receive fatal 
blows, as these fall on 
each other's tusks, or 
on the layer of gristly 
skin covering the shoul- 
der, which the German 

hunters call the shield ; Fiq. 68.— Head of common-wild boar, in 
_ _ _ ' prime oflife (from Brehm). 

and here we have a 

part specially modified for defence. With boars in the 
prime of life (see Fig. 63) the tusks in the lower jaw 
are used for fighting, but they become in old age, as 
Brehm states, so much curved inward and upward, over 
the snout, that they can no longer be thus used. They 
may, however, still continue to serve, and even in a still 
more effective manner, as a means of defence. In com- 
pensation for the l(fss of the lower tusks as weapons of 
offence, those in the upper jaw, which always project a 
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little laterally, increase so much in length daring old age, 
and curve so much upward, that they can be used as a 
means of attack. Nevertheless an old boar is not so dan- 
gerous to man as one at the age of six x)r seven years." 

In the full-grown male Babiiiisa pig of Celebes (Fig, 
64), the lower tusks are formidable weapons, like those of 



Fig. 64.— Skun of the Babirnea Pig (from Wallace's 'Malay Ardilpelago *). 

the European boar in the prime of life, while the upper 
tusks are so long and have their points so much curled 
inward, sometimes even touching the forehead, that they 
are utterly useless as weapons of attack. They more near- 
ly resemble horns than teeth, and are so manifestly useless 
as teeth that the animal was formerly supposed to rest 
his head by hooking them on to a branch. Their convex 
»* Brehm, * Thiefleben,' B. ii. s. 129, 732. 
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surfaces would, however, if the head were held a little 
laterally, serve as an excellent guard; and hence, per- 
haps, it is that in old animals they " are generally broken 
off, as if by fighting." ** Here, then, we have the curious 
case of the upper tusks of the Babirusa regularly assum- 
ing, during the prime of life, a structure which apparently 
renders them fitted only for defence ; while in the Euro- 
pean boar the lower and opposite tusks assume in a less 
degree and only during old age nearly the same form, and 
then serve in like manner solely for defence. 



Fig. 65.-Head of Ethiopian Wart-lioe, from 'Proc. Z<V>1- Soc ' 1M9. (I °<>w 
find that this drawing repregenta the head of a female, bat it eerves to show, 
on a rednced Bcale, the characters of the male.) 

In the wart-hog {FJiacochoerua cethiopieus^ Fig. 65) 
the tusks in the upper jaw of the male curve upward dur- 
ing the prime of life, an^, from being pointed, serve as for- 
midable weapons. The tusks in the lower jaw are sharper 
than those in the upper, but from their shortness it seems 
hardly possible that they can be used as weapons of at- 
tack. They must, however, greatly strengthen those in the 

w See Mr. Wallace's interestiDg account of this animal, * The Malay 
Archipelago,* 1869, vol i. p. 435. 
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upper jaw, from being ground so as to fit closely against 
their bases. Neither the upper nor the lower tusks ap- 
pear to haTe been specially modified to act as guards, 
though, no doubt, they are thus used to a certain extent. 
But the wart-hog is not destitute of other special means 
of protection, for there exists, on each side of the face, be- 
neath the eyes, a rather stiff, yet flexible, cartilaginous, 
oblong pad (Fig. 65), which projects two or three inches 
outward; and it appeared to Mr. Bartlett and myself^ 
when viewing the living animal, that these pads, when 
struck from beneath by the tusks of an opponent, would 
be turned upward, and would thus protect in an admira- 
ble manner the somewhat prominent eyes. These boars, 
as I may add on the authority of Mr. Bartlett, when fight- 
ing together, stand directly face to face. 

Lastly, the African river-hog {Potamochoerus penicil- 
latus) has a hard cartilaginous knob on each side of the 
face beneath the eyes, which answers to the flexible pad 
of the wart-hog ; it has also two bony prominences on the 
upper jaw above the nostrils. A boar of this species in 
the Zoological Gardens recently broke into the cage of 
the wart-hog. They fought all night-long, and were 
found in the morning much exhausted, but not seriously 
wounded. It is a significant fact, as showing the purpose 
of the above-described projections and excrescences, that 
these were covered with blood, and were scored and 
abraded in an extraordinary manner. 

The mane of the lion forms a good defence against the 
one danger to which he is liable, namely, the attacks of 
rival lions : for the males, as Sir. A. Smith informs me, 
engage in terrible battles, and a young lion dares not ap- 
proach an old one. In 1857 a tiger at Bromwich broke 
mto the cage of a lion, and a fearful scene ensued ; " the 
lion's mane saved his neck and head from being much in- 
jured, but the tiger at last succeeded in ripping up his 
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belly, and in a few minutes he was dead." " The broad 
ruff round the thrpat and chin of the Canadian lynx (Fdu 
Canadensis) is much longer in the male than in the fe- 
male ; but whether it serves as a defence I do not know. 
Male seals are well known to fight desperately together, 
and the males of certain kinds ( Otaria jubatd)^ have 
great manes, while the females have small ones or none. 
The male baboon of the Cape of Good Hope ( Cynocephd* 
lus porcarius) has a much longer mane and larger canine 
teeth than the female ; and the mane probably serves as a 
protection, for on asking the keepers in the Zoological 
Gardens, without giving them any clew to my object, 
whether any of the monkeys especially attacked each 
other by the nape of the neck, I was answered that this 
was not the case, excepting with the above baboon. In 
the Hamadryas baboon, Ehrenberg compares the mane of 
the adult male to that of a yonng lion, while in the young 
of both sexes and in the female the mane is almost absent. 

It appeared to me probable that the immense woolly 
mane of the male American bison, which reaches almost 
to the ground, and is much more developed in the males 
than in the females, served as a protection to them in their 
terrible battles; but an experienced hunter told Judge 
Caton that he had never observed any thing which favored 
this belie£ The stallion has a thicker and fuller mane than 
the mare; and I have made particular inquiries of two 
great trainers and breeders who have had charge of many 
entire horses, and am assured that they " invariably en- 
deavor to seize one another by the neck." It does not, 
however, follow from the foregoing statements, that when 

^ *The Times,' Nov. 10, 1867. In regard to the Canada lynx, see 
iiidubon and Bachman, * Quadrupeds of North America,' 1846, p. 139. 

^ Dr. Murie, on Otaria, *Proc. Zoolog. Soc' 1869, p. 109. Mr. J. A. 
A^llun^ in the paper above quoted (p. T6), doubts whether the hair, which 
is longer on the neck in the male than in the female, deserves to be called 
a mane. 
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the hair on the neck serves as a defence, that it was origi- 
nally developed for this purpose, though this is probable 
in some cases, as in that of the lion. I am informed by 
Mr. McNeill that the long hairs on the throat of the stag 
( Cervits ekphas) serve as a great protection to him when 
hunted, for the dogs generally endeavor to seize him by 
the throat ; bnt it is not probable that these hairs were spe- 
cially developed for this purpose; otherwise the young 
and the females would, as we may feel assured, have been 
equally protected. 

On Preference or Choice in Pairing^ as shown by either 
Sex of Quadrupeds, — ^Before describing, in the next chap 
ter, the differences between the sexes in voice, odor emit 
ted, and ornamentation, it will be convenient here to con 
sider whether the sexes exert any choice in their unions. 
Does the female prefer any particular male, either before 
or after the males may have fought together for supremacy ; 
or does the male, when not a polygamist, select any par- 
ticular female ? The general impression among breeders 
seems to be that the male accepts any female ; and this, 
owing to his eagerness, is in most cases probably the truth. 
Whether the female as a general rule indifferently accepts 
any male is much more doubtful. In the fourteenth chap- 
ter, on Birds, a considerable body of direct and indirect 
evidence was advanced, showing that the female selects 
her partner ; and it would be a strange anomaly if female 
quadrupeds, which stand higher in the scale of organiza- 
tion and have highiBr mental powers, did not generally, or 
at least often, exert some choice. The female could in 
most cases escape, if wooed by a male that did not please 
or excite her; and when pursued, as so incessantly occurs, 
by several males, she would often have the opportunity, 
while they were fighting together, of escaping with, or at 
least of temporarily pairing with, some one male. This 
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latter contingency has often been observed in Scotland 
with female red-deer, as I have been informed by Sir Philip 
Egerton." 

It is scarcely possible that much should be known 
about female quadrupeds exerting, in a state of nature any 
choice in their mamage unions. The following very cu- 
rious details on the courtship of one of the eared seals 
CaUorhinua ursinus^ are given *• on the authority of Cap- 
tain Bryant, who had ample opportunities for observation. 
He says : " Many of the females on their arrival at the isl- 
and where they breed appear desirous of returning to some 
particular male, and frequently climb the outlying rocks to 
overlook the rookeries, calling out and listening as if for a 
familiar voice. Then, changing to another place, they do 
the same again « ... As soon as a female reaches the shore, 
the nearest male goes down to meet her, making mean- 
while a noise like the clucking of a hen to her chickens. 
He bows to her and coaxes her until he gets between her 
and the water so that she cannot escape him. Then his man« 
ner changes, and with a harsh growl he drives her to a 
place in his harem. This continues until the lower row of 
harems is nearly full. Then the males higher up select the 
tim.e when their more fortunate neighbors are off their 
guard to steal their wives. This they do by taking them 
in their mouths and lifting them over the heads of the 
other females, and carefully placing them in their own 
harem, carrying them as cats do their kittens. Those still 
higher up pursue the same method until the whole space 

•• Mr. Bouep in his excellent description of the habits of the red-deei 
in Germany (* Forest Creatures,' 1861, p. 81) says, " While the stag is de- 
fending his rights against one intruder, another invades the sanctuary of 
his harem, and carries off trophy after trophy." Exactly the same thing 
occurs with seals, see Mr. J. A. Allen, ibid. p. 100. 

^ Mr. J. A. Allen in * Bull Mus. Comp. Zoolog. of Cambridge, United 
Statesj- vol il No. 1, p. 99. 
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is occapied Frequently a struggle ensues between the 
two males for the possession of the same female, and both 
seizing her at once pull her in two or terribly lacerate her 
with their teeth. When the space is all filled, the old 
male walks around complacently reviewing his family, 
scolding those who crowd or disturb the others, and fierce- 
ly driving off all intruders. This surveillance always 
keeps him actively occupied." 

As so little is known about the courtship of animals in 
a state of nature, I have endeavored to discover how far 
our domesticated quadrupeds evince any choice in their 
unions. Dogs offer the best oppoi-tunity for observation, 
as they are carefally attended to and well understood. 
Many breeders have expressed a strong opinion on this 
head. Thus Mr. Mayhew remarks, '^ The females are able 
to bestow their affections ; and tender recollections are as 
potent over them as they are known to be in other cases, 
where higher animals are concerned. Bitches are not 
always prudent in their loves, but are apt to fling them- 
selves away on curs of low degree. If reared with a 
companion of vulgar appearance, there often springs up 
between the pair a devotion which no time can afterward 
subdue. The passion, for such it really is, becomes of a 
more than romantic endurance." Mr. Mayhew, who at- 
tended chiefly to the smaller breeds, is convinced that the 
females are strongly attracted by males of large size.** The 
well-known veterinary Blaine states " that his own female 
pug became so attached to a spaniel, and a female setter 
to a cur, that in neither case would they pair with a dog 
of their own breed until several weeks bad elapsed. Two 
similar and trustworthy accounts have been given me in 

« *Dog8: their Management/ by E. Mayhew, M. R. C. V. 8., 2d edit. 
1864, pp. 187-192. 

^ Quoted by Alex. Walker *0n Intennarriage,' 1888, p. 276 ; see also 
p. 244. 
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regard to a female retriever and a spaniel, both of which 
became enamoared with terrier-dogs. 

Mr. Gupples informs me that he can personally '▼onch 
for the accuracy of the following maiB nmarkable case, 
in which a valuable and fpsnderfully-intelligent female 
terrier loved a retriever, belonging to a neighbor, to such 
degree tint she had often to be dragged away from him. 
After their permanent separation, although repeatedly 
thowing milk in her teats, she would never acknowledge 
she courtship of any other dog, and, to th^^regret of her 
owner, never bore puppies. Mr. Cupples also states that 
a female deer-hound now (1868) in his kennel has thrice 
produced puppies, and on each occasion showed a marked 
preference for one of the largest and handsomest, but not 
the most eager, of four deer-hounds living with her, all in 
the prime of life. Mr. Cupples has observed that the fe- 
male generally favors a dog whom she has associated with 
and knows ; her shyness and timidity at first incline her 
against a strange dog. The male, on the contrary, seems 
rather inclined toward strange females. It appears to be 
rare when the male refuses any particular female, but Mr, 
Wright, of Yeldersley House, a great breeder of dogs, in- 
foiins me that he has known some instances ; he cites the 
case of one of his own deer-hounds, who would not take 
any notice of a particular female mastiff so that another 
deer-hound had to be employed. It would be superfluous 
to give other cases, and I will only add that Mr. Barr, 
who has carefully bred many blood-hounds, states that in 
almost every instance particular individuals of the oppo- 
site sex show a decided preference for each other. Finally 
Mr. Cupples, after attending to this subject for another 
year, has recently written to me : "I have had full con- 
firmation of my former statements, that dogs in breeding 
form decided preferences for each other, being often in- 
fluenced by size, bright color, and individual character, as 
well as by the degree of their previous familiaritv." 
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In regard to horses, Mr. Blenkiron, the greatest breed- 
er of race-horses in the world, informs me that stallions 
are so frequently capricious in their choice, rejecting one 
mare and without any apparent cause taking to another, 
that various artifices have to be habitually used. The fa- 
mous Monarque, for instance, would never consciously 
look at the dam of Gladiateur, and a trick had to be prao* 
tised. We can partly see the reason why valuable race 
horse stallions, which are in such demand, should be so 
particular in Iheir choice. Mr. Blenkiron has never known 
a mare to reject a horse ; but this has occurred in Mr. 
Wright's stable, so that the mare had to be cheated. 
Prosper Lucas" quotes various statements irom French 
authorities, and remarks, ^' On voit des ^talons qui s'^ 
prennent d'une jument, et negligent toutes les autres." 
He gives, on the authority of BaSlen, similar facts in re- 
gard to bulls. Hoffberg, in describing the domesticated 
reindeer of Lapland, says, " Fsemine majores et fortiores 
mares praB cseteris admittunt, ad eos confugiunt, a juniori- 
bus agitatse, qui hos in fugam conjiciunt." ** A clergyman, 
who has bred many pigs, assures me that sows often reject 
one boar and immediately accept another. 

From these facts there can be no doubt that with most 
of our domesticated quadrupeds strong individual antipa- 
thies and preferences are frequently exhibited, and much 
more commonly by the female than by the male. This 
being the case, it is improbable that the unions of quad- 
rupeds in a state of nature should be left to mere chance. 
It is much more probable that the females are allured or 
excited by particular males, who possess certain charac- 
ters in a higher degree than other males ; but what these 
characters* are, we can seldom or never discover with oer* 
tainty. 

** * Trait6 de VH^r^d. Nat.' torn. ii. 1860, p. 29tt. 
** ' Am<enitate9 Ac%d.* vol iv. 1788, p. 160. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Secondabt Sexual Chabactebs of M a m m a ish-canUnued, 

Voice.— Bemarkable Sexual Peculiarities in Seals.— Odor.— Developineut 
of the Hair.— Color of the Hair and Skin.— Anomaloua Case of the 
Female being more ornamented than the Male. — Color and Ornaments 
due to Sexual Selection. — Color acquired for the Sake of Protection.— 
Color, though common to both Sexes, often due to Sexual Selection.— 
On the Disappearance of Spots and Stripes in Adult Quadrupeds.- 
On the Colors and Ornaments of the Quadrumana. — Summary. 

Quadrupeds use their voices for various purposes, as 
a sigual of danger, as a call from one member of a troop 
to another, or from the mother to her lost offspring, or 
from the latter for protection to their mother ; but such 
uses need not here be considered. We are concerned only 
with the difference between the voices of the two sexes, 
for instance, between that of the lion and lioness, or of the 
bull and cow. Almost all male animals use their voices 
much more during the rutting-season than at any other 
time ; and some, as the giraffe and porcupine,' are said to 
be^ completely mute excepting at this season. As the 
throats (L e., the lamyx and thyroid bodies ') of stags be- 
come periodically enlarged at the commencement of the 
breeding-season, it might be thought that their powerful 
voices must be then in some way of high importance to 
them ; but this is very doubtful. From information given 
to me by two experienced observers, Mr. McNeill and Sir 
P Egerton, it seems that young stags under three years 

* Owen, • Anatomy of Vertebrates,' voL iiL p. 685. • Ibid. p. 69B. 
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old do not roar or bellow; and that the old ones begin 
bellowing at the commencement of the breeding-season, 
at first only occasionally and moderately, while they rest- 
lessly wander about in search of the females. Their bat- 
tles are prefaced by loud and prolonged bellowing, but 
during the actual conflict they are silent. Animals of all 
kinds which habitually use their voices, utter various 
noises under any strong emotion, as when enraged and 
preparing to fight ; but this may merely be the result of 
their nervous excitement, which leads to the spasmodic 
contraction of almost all the muscles of the body, as when 
a man grinds his teeth and clinches his hands in rage or 
agony. No doubt stags challenge each other to mortal 
combat by bellowing ; but it is not likely that this habit 
could have led through sexual selection, that is, by the 
loudest-voiced males having been the most successful in 
their conflicts, to the periodical enlargement of the vocal 
organs ; for the stags with the most powerful voices, unless 
at the same time the strongest, best-armed, and most coura- 
geous, would not have gained any advantage over their 
rivals with weaker voices. The stags, moreover, which 
had weaker voices, though not so well able to challenge 
other stags, would have been drawn to the place of com- 
bat as certainly as those with stronger voices. 

It is possible that the roaring of the lion may be of 
some actual service to him in striking terror into his ad- 
versary; for when enraged he likewise erects his m&ne 
and thus instinctively tries to make himself appear as ter- 
rible as possible. But it can hardly be supposed that the 
bellowing of the stag, even if it be of any service to him 
in this way, can have been important enough to have led 
to the peribdical enlargement of the throat. Some writ- 
ers suggest that the bellowing serves as a call to the fo' 
male ; but the experienced observers above quoted inform 
me that female deer do not search for the male, though 
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the males search eagerly for the females, as indeed might 
be expected from what we know of the habits of other 
male quadrupeds. The voice of the female, on the other 
hand, quickly brings to her one or more stags,' as is well 
known to the hunters who in wild countries imitate her 
cry. If we conld believe that the male had the power to 
excite or aUure the female by his voice, the periodical en- 
largement of his vocal organs wonld be intelligible on the 
principle of sexnal selection, together with inheritance 
limited to the same sex and season of the year; but we 
liave no evidence in favor of this view* As the case 
stands, the loud voice of the stag during the breeding-sea- 
son does not seem to be of any special service to him, 
either during his courtship, or battles, or in any other 
way. But may we not believe that the frequent use of 
the voice, under the strong excitement of love, jealousy, 
and rage, continued during many generations, may at last 
have produced an inherited effect on the vocal organs of 
the stag, as well as of other male animals ? This appears 
to me, with our present state of knowledge, the most prob- 
able view. 

The male gorilla has a tremendous voice, and when 
adult is furnished with a laryngeal sac, as is likewise the 
adult male orang.^ The gibbons rank among the noisiest 
of monkeys, and the Sumatra species {Hylohaitea Byndao 
tyhis) is also furnished with a laryngeal sac; but Mr. 
Blyth, who has had opportunities for observation, does 
not believe that the male is more noisy than the female. 
Hence, these latter monkeys probably use their voices as a 
mutual call; and this is certainly the case with some 
quadrupeds, for instance, with the beaver.' Another gib- 

' See, for instance, Major W. Ross King (* The Sportsman in Canada,* 
18C6, pp. 58, 181) on the habits of the moose and wild-reindeer. 
* Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' voL iii p. 600. 
» Mr. Green, in 'Journal of Linn. Soc.' vol x. Zoology, 1869, p. 862. 
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bon, the JEE, agilis^ is biglily remarkable, from having the 
power of emitting a complete and correct octave of mubi- 
cal notes,* which we may reasonably suspect serves as a 
sexual charm ; but I shall have to recur to this subject in 
the next chapter. The vocal organs of the American 
Mycetes caraya are one-third larger in the male than in 
the female, and are wonderfully powerfid« These mon- 
keys, when the weather is warm, make the forests resound 
during the morning and evening with theii* overwhelming 
voices. The males begin the dreadful concert, in which 
the females, with their less powerful voices, sometimes 
join, and which is often continued during many hours. 
An excellent observer, Rengger,^ could not perceive that 
they were excited to begin their concert by any special 
cause ; he thinks that, like many birds, they delight in 
their own music, and try to excel each other. Whether 
most of the foregoing monkeys have acquired their power- 
ful voiees in order to beat their rivals and to charm the 
females — or whether the vocal organs have been strength- 
ened and enlarged through the inherited effects of long' 
continued use without any particular good being gained 
— ^I will not pretend to say ; but the foimer view, at least 
in the case of the Hylohaiea ayiliSj seems. the most prob- 
able. 

I may here mention two very curious sexual pecu- 
liarities occurring in seals, because they have been sup- 
posed by some writers to affect the voice. The nose of 
the male sea-elephant {Macrorhirma prohoscideus)^ when 
about three years old, is greatly elongated during the 
breeding-season, and can then be erected. In this state it 
is sometimes a foot in length* The female at no period 
of life is thus provided, and her voice is different. That 

* C. L. Martin, ' General Introduction to the Nat. Hist of Mamm*: 
Animals/ 1841, p. 431. 

^ 'Natuigeschiclite der Saugethiere von Paraguay,' 1880, 8. 15, 21 
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of the male consists of a wild, hoarse, gurgling noise, 
which is audible at a great distance, and is believed to be 
strengthened by the proboscis* Lesson compares the 
erection of the proboscis to the swelling of the wattles of 
male gallinaceous birds while they couit the females. In 
another allied kind of seal, namely, the bladder*nose 
{Cystophora cristata)^ the head is covered by a great 
hood or bladder. This is internally supported by the sep- 
tum of the nose, which is produced far backward and rises 
into a crest seven inches in height. The hood is clothed 
with short hair, and is muscular ; it can be inflated until 
it more than equals the whole head in size I The males 
when rutting fight furiously on the ice, and their roaring 
'' is said to be sometimes so loud as to be heard four miles 
off." When attacked by man they likewise roar or bel- 
low; and whenever imtated the bladder is inflated. 
Some naturalists believe that the voice is thus strength- 
ened, but various other uses have been assigned to this 
extraordinary structure. Mr. K. Brown thinks that it 
serves as a protection against accidents of all kinds. This 
latter view is not probable, if what the sealers have long 
maintained is correct, namely, that the hood or bladder is 
very poorly developed in the females and in the males 
while young. ' 

Odor. — With some animals, as with the notorious 
skunk of America, the overwhelming odor which they 
emit appears to serve exclusively as a means of defence. 
With shrew-mice (Sorex) both sexes possess abdominal 

^ On the sea-elephant, see an article by Lesson, in *Dict. Class. Hist. 
Nat.* torn. xiii. p. 418. For the Gystophora or Stemmatopus, see Dr. 
Dekay, * Annals of Lyceum of Nat. Hist. New York,* vol i. 1824, p. »4. 
Pennant has also collected information from the sealers on this animal. 
The fullest account is given by Mr. Brown, who doubts about the rudi- 
mentary condition of the bladder in the female, in *■ Proo. Zoolog. Soc.' 
1868, p. 435. 

31 
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Bcentrglands, and there can be little doabt, from the man- 
ner in which their bodies are rejected by birds and beasts 
of prey, that their odor is protective ; nevertheless, the 
glands become enlarged in the males daring the breeding- 
season. In many quadrupeds the glands are of the same 
size in both sexes ;* but their use is not known. In other 
species the glands are confined to the males, or are more 
developed in them than in the females ; and they almost 
always become more active during the rutting-season. 
At this period the glands on the sides of the face of the 
male elephant enlarge and emit a secretion having a strong 
musky odor. 

The rank effluvium of the male goat is well known, 
and that of certain male deer is wondei*fully strong and 
persistent. On the banks of the Plata I have perceived 
the whole air tainted with the odor of the male Cenms 
campestriSy at the distance of half a mile to the leeward 
of a herd ; and a silk handkerchief, in which I carried home 
a skin, though repeatedly used and washed, retained, 
when first unfolded, traces of the odor for one year and 
seven months. This animal does not emit its strong odor 
until more than a year old, and if castrated while young 
never emits it." Besides the general odor, with which 
the whole body of certain ruminants appears to be perme- 
ated during the breeding-season, many deer, antelopes, 
sheep, and goats, possess odoriferous glands in various 
situations, more especially on their faces. The so-called 

• As with the castoreum of the beaver, see Mr. L. H. Morgan's most 
mterestmg work, * The American Bearer/ 1868, p. 300. PaDas (* Spic. 
Zoolog.' fasc. yiii. 1779, p. 23) has well discussed the odoriferous glands 
of mammals. Owen (* Anat of Vertebrates,' vol. iil p. 634) also gives 
an account of these glands, including those of the elephant, and (p. 763) 
those of shrew-mice. 

'* Bengger, * Naturgeschichte der S&ugethiere von Paraguay,' 1880, a. 
855. This observer also gives some curious particulars in regard to the 
odor emitted. 
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tear-sacs or suborbital pits come under this head. These 
glands secrete a semifluid fetid matter, which is sometimes 
so copious as to stain the whole face, as I have seen in the 
case of an antelope. They are " usually larger in the male 
than in the female, and their development is checked by 
castration." " According to Desmarest they are altogether 
absent in the female of Antllope aiebgtUturosa. Hence, 
there can be no doubt that they stand in some close rela- 
tion with the reproductive functions. They are also 
sometimes present, and sometimes absent, in nearly-allied 
forms. In the adult male musk-deer {Moschua moschi/e- 
ru8\ a naked space round the tail is bedewed with an 
odoriferous fluid, while in the adult female, and in the 
male, until two years old, this space is covered with hair, 
and is not odoriferous. The proper musk-sac, from its 
position, is necessaril]^ confined to the male, and forms an 
additional scent-organ* It is a singular fact that the mat- 
ter secreted by this latter gland does not, according to 
Pallas, change in consistence, or increase in quantity, 
during the ruttiug-season ; nevertheless, this naturalist 
admits that its presence is in some way connected with 
the act of reproduction. He gives, however, only a con- 
jectural and unsatisfactory explanation of its use." 

In most cases, when during the breeding-season the 
male alone emits a strong odor, this probably serves to ex« 
cite or allure the female. We must not judge on this head 
by our own taste, for it is well known that rats arc 
enticed by certain essential oils, and cats by valerian, 
substances which are far from agreeable to us ; and that 
dogs, though they will not eat carrion, sniff and roll in it 

" OwBD, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' vol. lit p. 632. See, also, Di 
Hurie's observations on their glands in ' Proc. Zoolog. Soc.' 1870, p. 84< 
Desmarest, on^he Antilope tubguUuroia^ * Mammalogie,' 1820, p 456. 

» Pallas, ' Spicilegia Zoolog.' fasc. xiit 1799, p. 24 ; DeBinonU^ | 
*Diot. Glass. d'Hist. Nat.' torn. ill. p. 686. 
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From the reasons given when discussing the voice of the 
stag, we may reject the idea that the odor serves to bring 
the females from a distance to the males. Active and long- 
continued use cannot here have come into play, as in the 
case of the vocal organs. The odor emitted must be of 
considerable importance to the male, inasmuch as large 
and complex glands, furnished with muscles for everting 
the sac, and for closing or opening the orifice, have in 
some cases been developed. The development of these 
organs is intelligible through sexual selection, if the more 
odoriferous males are the most successful in winning the 
females, and in leaving offspring to inherit their gradually- 
perfected glands and odors. 

Development of the Hair, — We have seen that male 
quadrupeds 'often have the hair on their necks and shoul- 
ders much more developed than in the females ; and many 
additional instances could be gi^en. This sometimes 
serves as a defence to the male during his battles; but 
whether the hair in most cases has been specially devel- 
oped for this purpose is very doubtful. We may feel 
almost certain that this is not the case, when a thin and 
narrow crest runs along the whole length of the back ; for 
a crest of this kind would afford scarcely any protection, 
and the ridge of the back is not a likely place to be in- 
jured ; nevertheless such crests are sometimes confined to 
the males, or are much more developed in them than in 
the females. Two antelopes, the Tragelaphus scriptus " 
(see Fig. 68, p. 285) and Fortax picta^ may be given as 
instances. The crests of certain stags and of the male 
wild-goat stand erect, when these animals are enraged or 
terrified; " but it can hardly be supposed that they have 

" Dr. Gray, * Gleanings from the Menagerie at Knowsley,' pL 28. 

" Judge Gaton on the wapiti, * Transact. Ottawa AcadfNat. Sciences,' 
1868, pp. 86, 40; Bljth, *Land and Water,' on Capra cegagriM, 1867, 
p. 87. 
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been acquired for the sake of exciting fear in their ene- 
mies. One of the above-named antelopes, the JPortax 
picta, has a large, well-defined brush of black hair on the 
throat, and this is much larger in the male than in the 
female. In the Ammotragus tragelaphua of North Africa, 
a member of the sheep family, the front-legs are almost 
concealed by an extraordinary growth of hair, which de- 
pends from the neck and upper halves of tlie legs ; but 
Mr. Bartlett does not believe that this mantle is of the 
least use to the male, in whom it is much more developed 
than in the female. 

Male quadrupeds of many kinds differ from the females 
in having more hair, or hair of a different character, on 
certain parts of their faces. The bull alone has curled 
hair on the forehead." In three closely-allied subgenera 
of the goat family, the males alone possess beards, some- 
times of a large size ; in two other subgenera both sexes 
have a beard, but this disappears in some of the domestic 
breeds of the common goat ; and neither sex of the Hemi- 
tragus has a beard.. In the ibex the beard is not devel- 
oped during the summer, and is so small at other seasons 
that it may be called rudimentary.** With some monkeys 
the beard is confined to the male, as in the Orang, or is 
much larger in the male than in the female, as in the Myce- 
tea caraya and Pitheda satanas (Fig. 66). So it is with 
the whiskers of some species of Macacus," and, as we have 
seen, with the manes of some species of baboons. But 
with most kinds of monkeys the various tufts of hair about 
the face and head are alike in both sexes. 

Ilie males of various members of the Ox family (Bo- 

" * Hunter's Essays and Obsexrations,' edited by Owen, 1861, vol I. 
p. 236. 

" See Dr. Gray^s ' Gat. of Mammalia in British Museum,' part iil 
1852, p. 144. 

" Rengger, * Saugcthiere,' etc., s. 14 ; Desmarest, ' Mammalogie,' p. 6a 
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vidse), and of certain antelopes, are furnished with a dew- 
lap, or great fold of skin on the neck, which is much less 
developed in the female. 

Now, what must we conclude with respect to such 
sexual differences as these ? No one will pretend that the 



-^ V 



Fig. 66.— Pitheeia Satanae, male (from Brehm). 

beards of certain male goats, or the dewlap of the bull, 
or the crests of hair along the backs of certain male ante- 
lopes, are of any direct or ordinary use to them. It is 
possible that the immense beard of the male Pithecia, 
and the large beard of the male Orang, may protect their 
throats when fighting ; for the keepers in the Zoological 
Gardens inform me that many monkeys attack each other 
by the throat : but it is not probable that the beard has 
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been developed for a distinct purpose from that which the 
whiskers, mustache, and other tufts of hair on the face, 
serve ; and no one will suppose that these are useful as a 
protection. Must we attribute to mere purposeless varia- 
bility in the male all these appendages of hair or skin ? 
It cannot be denied that this is possible ; for, with many 
domesticated quadrupeds, certain characters, apparently 
not derived through reversion from any wild parent-form, 
have appeared in, and are confined to, the males, or are 
more largely developed in them than in the females — ^for 
inistance, the hump in the male zebu-cattle of India, the 
tail in fat-tailed rams, the arched outline of the forehead 
in the males of several breeds of sheep, the mane in the 
ram of an African breed, and, lastly, the mane, long hairs 
on the hinder legs, and the dewlap in the male alone, of 
the Berbura goat." The mane which occurs in the rams 
alone of the above-mentioned African breed of sheep, is a 
true secondary sexual character, for it is not developed, 
as I hear from Mr. Winwood Reade, if the animal be cas- 
trated. Although we ought to be extremely cautious, as 
shown in my work on " Variation under Domestication," 
in concluding that any character, even with animals kept 
by semi-civilized people, has not been subjected to selec- 
tion by man, and thus augmented ; yet in the cases just 
specified this is improbable, more especially as the charac- 
ters are confined to the males, or are more strongly devel- 
oped in them than in the females. If it were positively 
known that the African ram with a mane was descended 
from the same primitive stock with the other breeds of 
sheep, or the Berbura male goat with his mane, dewlap, 
etc., from the same stock with other goats ; and if selec- 
ts See the chapters on these several animals in toI. i of mj ' Varia- 
tion of Animals under Domestication ; ' also toI. ii. p. 78 ; also chap. xz. 
on the practice of selection by semi-civilized people. For the Berbura 
goat, see Dr. Gray, * Catalogue,' ibid. p. 167. 
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tion has not been applied to these characters, then the}^ 
mast be due to simple variability, together with sexually- 
limited inheritance. 

In this case it would appear reasonable to extend the 
same view to the many analogous characters occurring in 
animals under a state of nature. Nevertheless, I cannot 
persuade myself that this view is applicable in many 
cases, as in that of the extraordinary development of hair 
on the throat and fore-legs of the male Ammotragus, or 
of the immense beard of the male Pithecia. With those 
antelopes in which the male when adult is. more strongly 
colored than the female, and with those monkeys in which 
this is likewise the case, and in which the hair on the face 
is of a different color from that on the rest of the head, 
being arranged in the most diversified and elegant man- 
ner, it seems probable that the crests and tufts of hair 
have been acquired as ornaments ; and this I know is the 
opinion of some naturalists. If this view be correct, 
there can be little doubt that they have been acquired, or 
at least modified, through sexual selection. 

Color of the Hair and, of the Naked Skin. — I will 
first give briefly all the cases, known to me, of male quad- 
rupeds differing in color from the females. With Marsu- 
pials, as I am informed by Mr. Gould, the sexes rarely 
differ in this respect ; but the great red kangaroo offers a 
striking exception, "delicate blue being the prevailing 
tint in those parts of the female which in the male are 
red." " In the JDiddphis opossum of Cayenne the female 
is said to be a little more red than the male. With Ro- 
dents Dr. Gray remarks: "African squirrels, especially 
those found in the tropical regions, have the fur much 
brighter and more vivid at some seasons of the year than 

" OtphrafUer r%ifuB, Gould, * Mammals of Australia,' vol u. 1 863. 
On the Didelphis, Desmarest * Mammalogie,' p. 256. 
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at others, and the fur of the male is generally brighter 
than that of the female." '" Dr. Gray informs me that he 
specified the African squirrels, because, from their unusu- 
ally bright colors, they best exhibit this difference. The 
female of the Mua miniUus of Russia is of a paler and 
dirtier tint than the male. In some few bats the fur of 
the male is lighter and brighter than in the female.** 

The terrestrial Camivora and Insectivora rarely exhib- 
it sexual differences of any kind, and their colors are al- 
most always exactly the same in both sexes. The ocelot 
{JFhlis pardalis)^ however, offers an exception, for the col- 
ors of the female, compared with those of the male, are 
"moins apparentes, le fauve 6tant plus terne, le blanc 
moins pur, les raies ayant moins de largeur et les taches 
moins de diam^tre." '" The sexes of the allied Fdis mitis 
also differ, but even in a less degree, the general hues of 
the female being rather paler than in the male, with the 
spots less black. The marme Camivora or Seals, on the 
other hand, sometimes differ considerably in color, and 
they present, as we have already seen, other remarkable 
sexual differences. Thus the male of the Otaria nigres- 
cena of the southern hemisphere is of a rich brown shade 
above ; while the female, who acquires her adult tints 
earlier in life than the male, is dark gray above, the young 
of both sexes being of a very deep chocolate color. The 
male of the northern Phoca Groenlandica is tawny gray, 
with a curious saddle-shaped dark mark on the back; the 
female is much smaller, and has a very different appear- 
ance, being " dull white or yellowish straw-color, with a 

«o « Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist.' Nov. 1867, p. 326. On the Mm 
minutus^ Desmarest, * Mammalbgie/ p. 804. 

'* J. A. Allen, in * Bulletin of Mus. Comp. Zoolog. of Cambridge, Uni- 
ted States,' 1869, p. 207. 

^ Desmarest, * Mamroalogie,' 1820, p. 223. On Fdis mitiSj Rengger, 
ibid. 8. 194. 
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tawny hue on the back;" the young at first are pure 
white, and can ^^ hardly be distinguished among the icy 
hummocks and snow, their color thus acting as a protec- 
tion."" 

With Ruminants sexual differences of color occur more 
commonly than in any other order. A difference of this 
kind is general with the Strepsicerene antelopes ; thus the 
male nilghau (Portax picta) is bluish-gray and much 
darker than the female, with the square white patch on 
the throat, the white marks on the fetlocks, and the black 
spots on the ears, all much more distinct. We have seen 
that in this species the crests and tufts of hair are likewise 
more developed in the male than in the hornless female. 
The male, as I am informed by Mr. Blyth, without shed- 
ding his hair, periodically becomes darker during the 
breeding-season. Young males cannot be distinguished 
from young females until above twelve months old ; and 
if the male is emasculated before this period, he never, 
according to the same authority, changes color. The im- 
portance of this latter fact, as distinctive of sexual color- 
ing, becomes obvious, when we hear** that neither the red 
summer-coat nor the blue winter-coat of the Virginian deer 
is at all affected by emasculation. With most or all of 
the highly-ornamented species of Tragelaphus the males 
are darker than the hornless females, and their crests of 
hair are more fully developed. In the male of that mag- 
nificent antelope, the Derhyan Ektnd^ the body is redder, 
the whole neck much blacker, and the white band which 
separates these colors, broader, than in the female. In 
the Cape Eland also, the male is slightly darker than the 
female.'* 

«8 Dr. Murie on the Otaria, *Proc. Zool. Soc' 1869, p. 108. Mi. R. 
Brown, on the P, OroMandica, ibid. 1868, p. 417. See also on the colors 
of seals, Desmarest, ibid. pp. 248, 249. 

•♦ Judge Caton, in * Trans. Ottawa Acad, of Nat, Silences.* 1868, p. 4. 

» Dr. Gray, * Cat of Mamm. in Brit. Mus.' part iii. 1852, pp. 184-142; 
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In the Indian Black-buck {A. hezoartica)^ which belongs 
to another tribe of antelopes, the male is very dark, almost 
black; while the hornless female is fawn-colored. We 
have in this species, as Mr. Blyth informs me, an exactly 
parallel series of facts as with the Portax picta^ namely, in 
the male periodically changing color during the breeding- 
season, in the effects of emasculation on this change, and 
in the young of both sexes being undistinguishable from 
each other. In the Antilope niger the male is black, the 
female as well as the young being brown ; in A. sing-sing 
the male is much brighter colored than the hornless female, 
and his chest and belly are blacker ; in the male A. caama, 
the marks and lines which occur on various parts of the 
body are black instead of as in the female brown ; in the 
brindled gnu (A, gorgon) "the colors of the male are 
nearly the same as those of the female, only deeper and 
of a brighter hue."'* Other analogous cases could be 
added. 

The Banteng bull {Bos sondaicus) of the Malayan 
archipelago is almost black, with white legs and buttocks ; 
the cow is of a bright dun, as are the young males until 
about the age of three years, when they rapidly change 
color. The emasculated bull reverts to the color of the 
female. The female Kemas goat is paler, and the female 
Gapra cegagrus is said to be more uniformly tinted than 

also Dr. Gray, * Gleanings from the Menagerie of Enowsley/ in which 
there is a splendid drawing of the Oreas Derbianus : see the text on 
Tragelaphus. For the Cape Eland {Ore€t» canna\ see Andrew Smith, 
'Zoology of South Africa,' pis. '41, 42. There are also many of these 
antelopes in the Zoological Society's Gardens. 

*• On the AfU, niger^ see * Proc. Zool Soc' 1860, p. 183. With re- 
epect to an allied species, in which there is an equal sexual difference in 
color, see Sir S. Baker, *The Albert Nyanza,' 1866, vol ii. p. 827. For 
the A, singsinffj Gray, * Cat. B. Mus.' p. 100. Dcsmarest, * Mammalogie,' 
p. 468, on the A. eaama. Andrew Smith, * Zoology of South Africa,' on 
the GniL 
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their respectiye males. Deer rarely present any sexual 
differences in color. Judge Caton, however, informs me 
that with the males of the Wapiti deer ( CerviLS Canaden- 
8is) the neck, belly, and legs, are much darker than the 
same parts in the female ; but during the winter the darker 
tints gradually £ade away and disappear. I may here 
mention that Judge Caton has in his park three races of 
the Viiginian deer, which differ slightly in color, but the 
differences are almost exclusively confined to the blue 
winter or breeding coat ; so that this case may be com* 
pared with those given in a previous chapter of closely- 
allied or representative species of birds which differ from 
each other only in their nuptial plumage.'^ The females 
of Cervvs pahidosua of South America, as well as the 
young of both sexes, do not possess the black stripes on 
the nose, and the blackish-brown line on the breast which 
characterize the adult males.** Lastly, the mature male 
of the beautifully colored and spotted Axis deer is con- 
siderably darker, as I am mformed by Mr. Blyth, than 
the female; and this hue the castrated male never ac- 
quires. 

The last Order which we have to consider — ^for I am 
not aware that sexual differences in color occur in the 
other mammalian groups — ^is that of the Primates. The 
male of the Lemur macaco is coal-black, while the female 
b reddish-yellow, but highly variable in color.'* Of the 
Quadrumana of the New World, the females and young 
of Mycetea caraya are grayish-yellow and alike; in the 

" 'Ottawa Academy of Sciences,' May 21, 1868, pp. 8, 6. 

^ S. Muller, on the Banteng, * Zoog. Indischen ArchipeL' 1889-1844, 
Ub. 86 : Bee also Raffles, as quoted by Mr. Blyth, in < Land and Water,' 
1867, p. 4Y6. On goats. Dr. Gray, *Cat. Brit. Mus.' p. 146; Desmarest, 
Mammalogie,' p. 482. On the Cervua paludoaua, Rengger, ibid. s. 346. 

** Sclater, * Proc. ZooL Soc.' 18(^6, p. 1. The same fact has also been 
folly ascertained by MM. PoOen and Van Dam. 
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second year the young male becomes reddish-brown, in 
the third year black, excepting the stomach, which, how- 
ever, becomes quite black in the fourth or fifth year. There 
is also a strongly-marked difference in color between the 
sexes in Mycetes sejcictdus and Celms capucinus; the young 
of the former and I believe of the latter species resembling 
the females. With Fithecia leucocephalq the young like- 
wise resemble the females, which are brownish-black above 
and light rusty-red beneath, the adult males being black. 
The ruff of hair round the face of Ateles marginatiis is 
tinted yellow in the male and white in the female. Turn- 
ing to the Old World, the males of Hylobates hoolock are 
always black, with the exception of a white band over the 
brows; the females vary from whity-brown to a dark 
tint mixed with black, bat are never wholly blacjc." In 
the beautiful Cercopithecus Diana the head of the adult 
male is of an intense black, while that of the female is dark 
gray ; in the former the fur between the thighs is of an 
elegant fawn-color, in the latter it is paler. In the equally 
beautiful and curious mustache monkey {Cercopithecua 
cephus) the only difference between the sexes is that the 
tail of the male is chestnut and that of the female gray ; 
but Mr. Bartlett informs me that all the hues become 
more strongly pronounced in the male when adult, while 
in the female they remain as they were during youth. 
According to the colored figures given by Solomon MtlUer, 
the male of Semnopithecus chryaomelas is nearly black, 
the female being pale brown. In the Cercopithecus cyno- 
eurua and griaeo-viridis one part of the body which is con- ' 
fined to the male sex is of the most brilliant blue or green, 

^ On Mycetes, Rergger, ibid. s. 14; and Brehm, *Illastrirtc8 Tliier-* 
leben/ B. i. s 96, lOY. On Ateles, Desmarest, * Mammalogie,' p. 75. 
On Hylobates, Blyth, * Land and Water,' 1867, p. 136. On the Semno. 
pithecus, S. Miiller, * Zoog. Indiscben Archipel' tab. x. 
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and contrasts strikingly with the naked skin on the hinder 
part of the body, which is vivid red. 

Lastly, in the Baboon family, the adult male of Cyn(h 
cephcUua hamadryas differs from the female not only by 
his immense mane, but slightly in the color of the hair 
and of the naked callosities. In the drill ( CynocephaluB 
kuccphoeus) the females and young are much paler- 
colored, with less green, than the adult males. No 
other member of the whole class of mammals is colored 
in so extraordinary a manner as the adult male mandi-ill 
( Cyjiocephaltis mormon). The faoe at this age becomes 
of a fine blue, with the ridge and tip of the nose of the 
most brilliant red. According to some authors, the face 
is also marked with whitish stripes, and is shaded in parts 
with black, but the colors appear to be variable. On the 
forehead there is a crest of hair, and on the chin a yellow 
beard. " Toutes les parties sup^rieures de leurs cuisses et 
le grand espace nu de leurs fesses sont £galement colores 
du rouge le plus vif, avec un melange de bleu qui ne 
manque reellement pas d'el^gance." " When the animal 
is excited all the naked parts become much more vividly 
tinted. Several authors have used the strongest expres* 
sions in describing these resplendent colors, which they 
compare with those of the most brilliant birds. Another 
most remarkable peculiarity is that when the great ca- 
nine teeth are fully developed, inmiense protuberances of 
bone are formed on each cheek, which are deeply fur 
rowed longitudinally, and the naked skin over them is 
brilliantly colored, as just described. (Fig. 67.) In the 
adult femaleis and in the young of both sexes these protu« 
berances are scarcely perceptible ; and the naked parts 
j(,re much less brightly colored, the face being almost 

" Gerrais, *Hist. Nat des Mammiftres,' 1864, p. 103. Figures are 
given of the skull of the male. Desmarest, * Mammalogie/ p. 70. 
Geoffroy St-Hilaire and F. Cuvier, *HUt. Nat. des Mamm.' 1824, torn. I 
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black, tinged with blue. In the adult female, however, 
the nose at certain regular intervals of time becomes 
tinted with red. 

In all the cases hitherto given the male is more strong- 
ly or brightly colored than the female, and differs in a 



Fia. 67.— Head of male Mandrill (firom Genrais ' Hist. Nat des MammiiSres*). 

greater degree from the young of both sexes. But as a 
reversed style of coloring is characteristic of the two 
sexes with some few birds, so with the Rhesus monkey 
{Macacus rhesus) the female has a large surface of naked 
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skin round the tail, of a brilliant carmine red, which pe- 
riodically becomes, as I was assured by the keepei*s in the 
Zoological Gardens, even more vivid, and her face is also 
pale red. On the other hand, with the adult male and with 
the young of both sexes, as I saw in the Gardens, neither 
the naked skin at the posterior end of the body, nor the 
face, shb «vs a trace of red. It appears, however, from some 
published accounts, that the male does occasionally, or 
during certain seasons, exhibit some traces of the rei 
Altboagh he is thus less ornamented than the female, yet 
in the larger size of his body, larger canine teeth, more 
developed whiskers, more prominent superciliary ridges, 
he follows the common rule of the male excelling the 
female. 

I have now given all the cases known to me of a dif- 
ference in color between the sexes of mammals. The 
colors of the female either do not differ in a sufficient 
degree from those of the male, or are not of a suitable 
nature to afford her protection, and therefore cannot be 
explained on this principle. In some, perhaps in many 
cases, the differences may be the result of variations con- 
fined to one sex and transmitted to the same sex, without 
any good having been thus gained, and therefore without 
the aid of selection. We have instances of this kind with 
our domesticated animals, as in the males of Certain cats 
being rurty-red, while the females are tortoise-shell col- 
ored. Analogous cases occur under nature : Mr. Bartlett 
has seen many black varieties of the jaguar, leopard, vul- 
pine, phal anger, and wombat; and he is certain that all, 
or nearly all, were males. On the other hand, both sexes 
of wolves, foxes, and apparently of American squirrels, 
are occasionally born black. Hence it is quite possible 
that with some mammals the blackness of the males, es- 
pecially when this color is congenital,, may simply be the 
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result, without the aid of selection, of one or more varia- 
tions havuig occurred, which from the first were sexually 
limited in their transmission. Nevertheless, it can hardly 
be admitted that the diversified, vivid, and contrasted col- 
ors of certain quadrupeds, for instance, of the above-men- 
tioned monkeys and antelopes, can thus be accounted for. 
We should bear in mind that these colors do not appear 
in the male at birth, as in the case of most ordinary va- 
riations, but only at or near maturity ; and that, unlike 
ordinary variations, if the male be emasculated, they 
never- appear or subsequently disappear. It is on the 
whole a much more probable conclusion that the strong- 
ly-marked colors and other ornamental characters of 
male quadrupeds are beneficial to them in their rivalry 
with other males, and have consequently been acquired 
through sexual selection. The probability of this view is 
strengthened by the differences in color between the sexes 
occurring almost exclusively, as may be observed by 
going through the previous details, in those groups and 
sub-groups of mammals which present other and distinct 
secondary sexual characters ; these being likewise due to 
the action of sexual selection. 

Quadrupeds manifestly take notice of color. Sir S. 
Baker repeatedly observed that the African elephant and 
rhinoceros attacked with special fury white or gray horses. 
I have elsewhere shown "' that half-wild horses apparently 
prefer pairing with those of the same color, and that herds 
of fallow-deer of a difierent color, though living together, 
have long kept distinct. It is a more significant fact that 
a female zebra would not admit the addresses of a male 
ass until he was painted so as to resemble a zebra, and 
then, as John Hunter remarks, "she received him very 
readily. In this curious fact, we have instinct excited by 

'^ * The. Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication/ 1868, 
Tol. ii. pp. 102, 108. 
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mere color, which had so strong an effect as to get the 
better of every thing else. Bat the male did not require 
this, the female being an animal somewhat similar to him- 
selfi was sufficient to rouse him." " 

In an early chapter we have seen that the mental 
powers of the higher animals do not differ in kind, thougli 
so greatly in degree, from the corresponding powers of man, 
especially of the lower and barbarous races ; and it would 
appear that even their taste for the beautiful is not widely 
different from that of the Quadrumana. As the negro of 
Africa raises the flesh on his face into parallel ridges ^^or 
cicatrices, high above the natural surface, which unsight- 
ly deformities are considered great personal attractions " "* 
— as negroes, as well as savages in many parts of the 
world, paint their faces with red, blue, white, or black bars 
— so the male mandrill of Africa appears to have acquired 
his deeply*furrowed and gaudily-colored face from having 
been thus rendered attractive to the female. No doubt it 
is to us a most grotesque notion that the posterior end of 
the body should have been colored for the sake of orna- 
ment even more brilliantly than the face ; but this is really 
not more strange than that the tails of many birds should 
have been especially decorated. 

With mammals we do not at present possess any evi- 
dence that the males take pains to display their charms 
before the female ; and the elaborate manner in which this 
is performed by male birds, is the strongest argument in 
fovor of the belief that the females admire, or are excit- 
ed by, the ornaments and colors displayed before them. 
There is, however, a striking parallelism between mam- 
mals and birds in all their secondary sexual characters, 
namely, in their weapons for fighting with rival males, in 

•* ^Essays and Observations by J. Hunter,' edited by Owen, 1861, 
▼ol. i. p. 194. 

»* Sir S. Baker, » The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,' 1867. 
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their ornamental appendages, and in their colors. In both 
classes, when the male differs from the female, the yomig 
of both sexes almost always resemble each other, and in a 
large majority of cases resemble the adult female. In both 
classes the male assumes the characters proper to his sex 
shortly before the age for reproduction ; if emasculated 
he either never acquires such characters or subsequently 
loses them. In both classes the change of color is some- 
times seasonal, and the tints of the naked parts sometimes 
become more vivid during the act of courtship. In both 
classes the male is almost always more vividly or strongly 
colored than the female, and is ornamented with larger 
crests either of hair or feathers, or other appendages. In 
a few exceptional cases the female in both classes is more 
highly orhamented than the male. With many mammals, 
and at least in the case of one bird, the male is more odoiv 
iferous than the female. In both classes the voice of the 
male is more powerful than thdt of the female. Consider- 
ing this parallelism there can be little doubt that the same 
cause, whatever it may be, has acted on mammals and 
birds ; and the result, as far as ornamental characters are 
concerned, may safely be attributed, as it appears to me, 
to the long-continued preference of the individuals of one 
sex for certain individuals of the opposite sex, combined 
with their success in leaving a larger number of offspring 
to inherit their superior attractions. 

JSg[ual nransmisaionof Ornamental Characters to both 
Sexes. — ^With many birds, ornaments, which analogy leads 
ns to believe were primarily acquired by the males, have 
been transmitted equally, or almost equally, to both sexes ; 
and we may now inquire how far this view may be ex- 
tended to mammals. With a considerable number of spe- 
cies, especially the smaller kinds, both sexes have been 
colored, independently of sexual selection, for the sake of 
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protection ; but not, as far as I can judge, in so many 
cases, nor in nearly so striking a manner as iij most of the 
lower classes. Audubon remarks that he often mistook 
the musk-rat,'* while sitting on the banks of a muddy 
stream, for a clod of earth, so complete was the resem- 
blance. The hare on her form is a familiar instance of 
concealment through color ; yet this principle partly fails 
in a closely-allied species, namely, the rabbit, for, as this 
animal runs to its burrow, it is made conspicuous to the 
sportsman and no doubt to all beasts of prey, by its up- 
turned pure-white tail. No one has ever doubted that the 
quadrupeds which inhabit snow-clad regions have been 
rendered white to protect them from their enemies, or to 
favor their stealing on their prey. In regions where snow 
never lies long on the ground a white coat would be inju- 
rious; consequently species thus colored are extremely 
rare in the hotter parts of the world. It deserves notice 
that many quadrupeds, inhabiting moderately cold regions 
although they do not assume a white winter dress, become 
paler during this season ; and this apparently is the direct 
result of the conditions to which they have long been ex- 
posed. Pallas *• states that in Siberia a change of this na- 
ture occurs with the wolf, two species of Mustela, the do- 
mestic horse, the JEquua hemionus^ the domestic cow, two 
species of antelopes, the musk-deer, the roe, the elk, and 
reindeer. The roe, for instance, has a red summer and a 
grayish-white winter coat ; and the latter may perhaps 
serve as a protection to the animal while wandering 
through the leafless thickets, sprinkled with snow and 
hoar-frost. If the above-named animals were gradually 
to extend their range into regions perpetually covered 

•5 Filer zibethicus, Audubon and Bachman, * The Quadrupeds of Nortli 
America/ 1846, p. 109. 

86 *Xov3B species Quadrupcdum e Glirium ordine,* 1778, p. 7. What 
I have called the roe is the Capreolus Sibirictts nibecaudaiits of Pallas. 
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with snow, the pale winter coats would probably be ren- 
dered, through natural selection, whiter and whiter by de- 
grees, until they become as white as snow. 

Although we must admit that many quadrupeds have 



Fig. 68.— Tragelaplms Rcriptns, male (from the Knowsley Menagerie). 

received their present tints as a protection, yet with a host 
of species the colors are far too conspicuous and too sin- 
gularly arranged to allow us to suppose that they serve 
for this purpose. We may take as an illustration certain 
antelopes : when we see that the square white patch on 
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the throat, the white marks on the fetlocks, and .the round 
black spots on the ears, are all more distinct in the male 
of the Portax picta^ than in the female — when we see that 
the colors are more vivid, that the narrow white lines on 
the flank and the broad white bar on the shoulder are 



FiQ. 69.— Damalis pygarga, male (from the Knowsley Menagerie). 

more distinct in the male Oreas Derbyanus than in the fe- 
male — when we see a similar difference between the sexes 
of the curiously ornamented Tragdaphus scriptua (Fig. 
68) — we may conclude that these colors and various 
marks have been at least intensified through sexual selec- 
tion. It is inconceivable that such colors and marks can 
be of any direct or ordinary service to these animals ; and 
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as they have almost certainly been intensified through 
^ sexual selection, it is probable that they were originally 
gained through this same process, and then partially 
transferred to the females. If this view be admitted, 
there can be little doubt that the equally singular colors 
and marks of many other antelopes, though common to 
both sexes, have been gained and transmitted in a like 
manner. Both sexes, for instance, of the Koodoo {Strep- 
siceroa Kudu^ Fig. 62) have narrow white vertical lines on 
their hinder flanks, and an elegant angular white mark on 
their foreheads. Both sexes in the genus Damalis are very 
oddly colored ; in D. pygarga the back and neck are pur- 
plish-red, shading on the flanks into black, and abruptly 
separated from the white belly and a large white space on 
the buttocks ;. the head is still more oddly colored, a large 
oblong white mask, narrowly edged with black, covers the 
face up to the eyes (Fig. 69) ; there are three white stripes 
on the forehead, and the ears are niarked with white. 
The fawns of this species are of a uniform pale yellowish- 
brown. In Damalis cUbi/rons the coloring of the head 
diflers from that in the last species in a single white stripe 
replacing the three stripes, and in the ears being almost 
wholly white. '^ After having studied to the best of my 
ability the sexual differences of animals belonging to all 
classes, I cannot avoid the conclusion that the curiously- 
arranged colors of many antelopes, though common to 
both sexes, are the result of sexual selection primarily ap- 
plied to the male. 

The same conclusion may perhaps be extended to the 

tiger, one of the most beautiful animals in the world, the 

^exes of which cannot be distinguished by color, even by 

* the dealers in wild beasts. Mr. Wallace believes " that 

** See the fine plates in A. 'Smithes * Zoology of South Africa,' and Dr. 
Gray'9 * Gleanings from the Menagerie of Enowsley.' 
«• * Westminster Beview,' July 1, 1867, p. 5. 
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the striped coat of the tiger " so assimilates with the ver- 
tical stems of the bamboo, as to assist greatly in conceal- 
ing him from his approaching prey." But this view does 
not appear to me satisfactory. We have some slight evi- 
dence that his beauty may be due to sexual selection, for 
in two species of Felis analogous marks and colors are 
rather brighter in the male than in the female. The Zebra 
is conspicuously striped, and stripes on the open plains of 
South Africa cannot afford any protection. Burchell " in 
describing a herd says, " Their sleek ribs glistened in the 
sun, and the brightness and regularity of their striped 
coats presented a picture of extraordinary beauty, in which 
probably they are not surpassed by any other quadruped." 
Here we have no evidence of sexual selection, as through- 
out the whole group of the Equidae, the sexes are identical 
in color. Nevertheless, he who attributes the white and 
dark vertical stripes on the flanks of various antelopes to 
sexual selection, will probably extend the same view to 
the Royal Tiger and beautiful Zebra. 

We have seen in a former chapter that when young 
animals belonging to any class follow nearly the same 
habits of life with their parents, and yet are colored in a 
different manner, it may be inferred that they have re- 
tained the coloring of some ancient and extinct progeni- 
tor. In the family of pigs, and in the genus Tapir, the 
young are naarked with longitudinal stripes, and thus 
differ from every existing adult species in these two 
groups. With many kinds of deer the young are marked 
with elegant white spots, of which their parents exhibit 
not a trace. A graduated series can be followed from the 
Axis deer, both sexes of which at all ages and during all 
seasons are beautifully spotted (the male being rather 
more strongly colored than the female) — ^to species in 
which neither the old nor the young are spotted. I will 

» 'Travels in South Africa/ 1824, roL ii. p. 815. 
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Bpecify some of the steps in this series. The Mantchuriaq 
deer ( Cervus Mantchuricvs) is spotted during the whole 
year, but the spots are much plainer, as I have seen in the 
Zoological Gardens, during the summer, when the gen- 
eral color of the coat is lighter than during the winter, 
when the general color is darker and the horns are fully 
developed. In the hog-deer {HyekiphuB parcinus) the 
spots are extremely conspicuous during the summer when 
the coat is reddish-brown, but quite disappear during the 
winter when the coat is brown/* In both these species 
the young are spotted. In the Virginian deer the young 
are likewise spotted, and about five per cent, of the adult 
animals living in Judge Caton's park, as I am informed 
by him, temporarily exhibit at the period when the red 
summer-coat is being replaced by the bluish winter-coat, 
a row of spots on each flank, which are always the same 
in number, though very variable in distinctness From 
this condition there is but a very small step to the com- 
plete absence of spots at all seasons in the adults ; and 
lastly, to their absence at all ages, as occurs with certain 
species. From the existence of this perfect series, and 
more especially from the fawns of so many species being 
spotted, we may conclude that the now living members 
of the deer family are the descendants of some ancient 
species which, like the Axis deer, was spotted at all ages 
and seasons. A still more ancient progenitor probably 
resembled to a certain extent the JBt/omoschus aquaticua 
' — ^for this animal is spotted, and the hornless males have 
large exserted canine teeth, of which some few true deer 
still retain rudiments. It offers, also, one of those inter- 
esting cases of a form linking together two groups, as it is 

^ Dr. Gray, * Gleanings from the Menagerie of Knowsley,' p. 64. Mr. 
Blyth, in speaking (* Land and Water,' 1869, p. 42) of the hog-deer of 
Ceylon, says it is more brightly spotted with white than the common hog* 
deer, at the Reason when it renews its horns. 
3? 
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intermediate in certain osteological characters between 
the pachyderms and ruminants, which were formerly 
thought to be quite distinct.** 

A curious difficulty here arises. If we admit that col- 
ored spots and stripes have been acquired as ornaments, 
how comes it that so many existing deer, the descendants 
of an aboriginally spotted animal, and all the species of 
pigs and tapirs, the descendants of an aboriginally striped 
animal, have lost in their adult state their former orna*- 
ments ? I cannot satisfactorily answer this question. We 
may feel nearly sure that the spots and stripes disap- 
peared in the progenitors of our existing species at or near 
maturity, so that they were retained by the young, and, 
owing to the law of inheritance at corresponding ages, by 
the young of all succeeding generations. It may have 
been a great advantage to the lion and puma, from the 
open nature of the localities which they commonly haunt, 
to have lost their stripes, and to have been thus rendered 
less conspicuous to their prey ; and if the successive vari- 
ations, by which this end was gained, occurred rather late 
in life, the young would have retained their stripes, as we 
know to be the cape. In regard to deer, pigs, and tapirs, 
Fritz MtUler has suggested to me that these animals, by 
the removal through natural selection of their spots or 
stripes, would have been less easily seen by their enemies ; 
and they would have especially required this protection, 
as soon as the camivora increased in size and number 
during the Tertiary periods. This may be the true ex- 
planation, but it is rather strange that the young should 
not have been equally well protected, and still more 
strange that with some species the adults should have 
retained their spots, either partially or completely, during 
part of the year. We know, though we cannot explain 

^-Falconer and Cautley, ' Proc. Geolog. Soc* 1843 ; and Falconer'a 
Pal. Memoirs,* vol. L p. 196. 
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the cause, that when the domestic ass varies and becomes 
reddish-brown, gray or black, the stripes on the shoulders 
and even on the spine frequently disappear. Very few 
horses, except dun-colored kinds, exhibit stripes on any 
part of their bodies, yet we have good reason to believe 
that the aboriginal horse was stiiped on the legs and spine, 
and probably on the shoulders.*' Hence the disappear- 
ance of the spots and stripes in our adult existing deer, 
pigs, and tapirs, may be due to a change in the general 
color of their coats ; but whether this change was effected 
through sexual or natural selection, or was due to the di- 
rect action of the conditions of life, or some other unknown 
cause, it is impossible to deoide. An observation made by 
Mr. Sclater well illustrates our ignorance of the laws which 
regulate the appearance and disappearance of stripes; 
the species of Asinus which inhabit the Asiatic conti- 
nent are destitute of stripes, not having even the cross 
shoulder-stripe, while those which inhabit Africa are con- 
spicuously striped, with the partial exception of A. tmnio- 
pitSy which has only the cross shoulder-stripe and generally 
some faint bars on the legs ; and this species inhabits the al- 
most intermediate region of Upper Egypt and Abyssinia.** 

Quadrumana. — ^Before we conclude, it will be advisa- 
ble to add a few remarks co those already given on the 
ornamental characters of monkeys. In most of the spe- 
cies the sexes resemble each other in color, but in some, 
as we have seen, the males differ from the females, espe- 
cially in the color of the naked parts of the skin, in the 
development of the beard, whiskers, and mane. Many 
species are colored either in so extraordinary or beautiful 

*• *The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 1868, 
▼ol. i. pp. 61-64. 

« *Proc. Zool. Soc' 1862, p. 164. See, also, Dr. Hartmaun, *Ann, 
d. Landw.' Bd. xliii. s. 222. 
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a manner, and are furnished with such curious and elegant 
crests of hair, that we can hardly avoid looking at these 
characters as having been gained for the sake of orna- 
ment. The accompanying figures (Figs. 70 to 74) serve 



FiQ. fO.— BeodofSemnopithecnB rnhicnnduB. This and the following flares 
(from Prof. Gervaie) are givcD to bIiow the odd arrangement and develop- 
ment of the hair on the head. 

to show the arrangement of the hair on the face and head 
in several species. It is scarcely conceivable that these 
crests of hair and strongly-contrasted colors of the fur 
and skin can be the result of mere variability without the 
aid of selection ; and it is inconceivable that they can be 
of any ordinary use to these animals. If so, they have 
probably been gained through sexual selection, though 
transmitted equally, or almost equally, to both sexes. 
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With many of the Quadrumana, we have additional evi- 
dence of the action of sexual selection in the greater size 
and strength of the males, and in the greater development 
of their canine teeth, in comparison with the females. 



Fig 71.— Head of Semnopithecua comatus. Fig. 72.— Head of Cebas capucinus. 



Pig. 73.— Head of Ateles marginatns. Pig. 74— Head of Cebus vellerosna. 

With respect to the strange manner in which both 
sexes of some species are colored, and of the beauty of 
others, a few instances will suffice. Tlie face of the Cer- 
copitheeus petaurista (Fig. V5) is black, the whiskers and 
beard being white, with a defined, round, white spot on 
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the nose, covered with short white hair, which gives to 
tlie animal an ahnost ludicrous aspect. The JSemnopithe' 



Fig. 75.— »C'ercoplthecuB petauiisto (from Brelmi). 
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cus frorUatiea likewise has a blackish face with a long 
black beard, and a large naked spot on the forehead of a 
bluish-white color. The face of Macacus laaiotus is dirty 
flesh-colored, with a defined red spot on each cheek. The 
appearance of Cercocebus ^thiops is grotesque, with its 
black face, white whiskers and collar, chestnut head, and a 
large naked white spot over each eyelid. In very many 
species, the beard, whiskers, and crests of hair round the 
face, are of a different color from the rest of the head, 
and, when different, are always of a lighter tint,** being 
often pure white, sometimes bright yellow, or reddish. 
The whole face of the South- American Brachyurus calvvs 
is of a " glowing scarlet hue ; " but this color does not 
appear until the aniihal is nearly mature.*' The naked 
skin of the face differs wonderfully in color in the various 
species. It is often brown or flesh-color, with parts per- 
fectly white, and often as black as that of the most sooty 
negro. In the Brachyurus, the scarlet tint is brighter 
than that of the most blushing Caucasian damsel. It is 
sometimes more distinctly orange than in any Mongolian, 
and in several species it is blue, passing into violet or 
gray. In all the species known to Mr. Bartlett, in which 
the adults of both sexes have strongly-colored faces, the 
colors are dull or absent during early youth. This like- 
wise holds good with the Mandrill and Rhesus, in which 
the face and the posterior parts of the body are brilliantly 
colored in oue sex alone. In these latter cases we have 
every reason to believe that the colors were acquired 
through sexual selection; and we are naturally led to 
extend the same view to the foregoing species, though 

** I observed this fact in the Zoological Gardens ; and numerous 
^ases may be seen in the colored plates in GeoOroy St.-Hilaire and F. 
Cuvier, * Hit»t. Nat. des Mammiferes,* torn. i. 1824. 

^ Bates, * The Naturalist on the Amazons,' 1863, vol ii. p. 810. 
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both sexes when adult have their faces colored in the 
same manner. 

Although, according to our taste, many kinds of mon- 
keys are far from beautiful, other species are universally 
admired for their elegant appearance and bright colors. 
The Semnopithecus nemceua^ though peculiarly colored, is 
described as extremely pretty ; the orange-tinted face is 
surrounded by long whiskers of glossy whiteness, with a 
line of chestnut red over the eyebrows ; the fur on the 
back is of a delicate gray, with a square patch on the 
loins, the tail and the forearms all of a pure white; a 
gorget of chestnut surmounts the chest ; the hind-thighs 
are black, with the legs chestnut red. I will mention only 
two other monkeys on account of their beauty ; and I 
have selected these as they present slight sexual differ- 
ences in color, which renders it in some degree probable 
that both sexes owe their elegant appearance to sexual 
selection. In the mustache-monkey {CercopitJvecus ce- 
p/ms), the general color of the fur is mottled greenish, 
with the throat white ; in the male the end of the tail is 
chestnut ; but the face is the most ornamented part, the 
skin being chiefly bluish-gray, shading into a blackish 
tint beneath the eyes, with the upper lip of a delicate 
blue, clothed on the lower edge with a thin black mus- 
tache; the whiskers are orange-colored, with the upper 
part black, forming a band which extends backward to 
the ears, the latter being clothed with whitish hairs. In 
the Zoological Society's Gardens I have often overheard 
visitors admiring the beauty qf another monkey, deserv- 
edly called CercopUhecus Diana (Fig. 76) ; the general 
color of the fur is gray ; the chest and inner surface of 
the fore-legs are white ; a large triangular, defined space 
on the hinder part of the back is rich chestnut ; in the 
male the inner sides of the thighs and the abdomen are 
delicate fawn-colored, and the top of the head is black ; 
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the face and ears are intensely black, finely contrasted 
with a white transverse crest over the eyebrows and with 



Fig. 76.— CercopithecHB Diana (from Brehm) 

a long white peaked beard, of which the basal portion is 
black" 

*" I haTe seen most of the above-named monkeys in the Zoological 
Society's Gardens. The description of the SemnopUhecus rumveus is taken 
from Mr. W. C. Martin's *Nat. Hist of Mammalia,' 1841, p. 460; see 
also pp. 475, 523. 
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In these and many other monkeys, the beauty and 
singular arrangement of their colors, and still more the 
diversified and elegant arrangement of the crests and 
tufts of hair on their heads, force the conviction on my 
mind that these characters have been acquired through 
sexual selection exclusively as ornaments. 

Smnmary. — ^The law of battle for the possession of the 
female appears to prevail throughout the whole great 
class of mammals. Most naturalists will admit that the 
greater size, strength, courage, and pugnacity of the male, 
his special weapons of offence, as well as his special means, 
of defence, have all been acquired or modified through 
that form of selection which I have called sexual selec- 
tion. This does not depend on any superiority in the 
general struggle for life, but on certain individuals of one 
sex, generally the male sex, having been successful in 
conquering other males, and on their having left a larger 
number of offspring to inherit their superiority, than the 
less successful males. 

There is another and, more peaceful kind of contest, 
in which the males endeavor to excite or allure the fe- 
males by various charms. This may be effected by the 
powerful odors emitted by the males during the breeding- 
season; the odoriferous glands having been acquired 
through sexual selection. Whether the same view can 
be extended to the voice is doubtful, for the vocal organs 
of the males may have been strengthened by use during 
maturity, under the powerful excitements of love, jealousy, 
or rage, and transmitted to the same sex. Various crests, 
tufts, and mantles of hair, which are either confined to 
the male, or are more developed in this sex than in the 
females, seem in most cases to be merely ornamental, 
though they sometimes serve as a defence against rival 
males. There is even reason to suspect that the branch- 
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ing horns of stags, and the elegant horns of certain ante- 
lopes, though properly serving as weapons of offence or 
of defence, have been partly modified for the sake of orna- 
ment. 

When the male differs in color from the female, he gen- 
erally exhibits darker and more strongly-contrasted tints. 
We do not in this class meet with the splendid red, blue, 
yellow, and green colors, so common with male birds and 
many other animals. The naked parts, however, of cer- 
tain Quadi-umana must be excepted ; for such parts, often 
oddly situated, are colored in some species in the most 
brilliant manner. The colors of the male in other cases 
may be due to simple variation, without the aid of selec- 
tion. But when the colors are diversified and strongly- 
pronounced, when they are not developed until near ma- 
turity, and when they are lost after emasculation, we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that they have been acquired 
through sexual selection for the sake of ornament, and 
have been transmitted exclusively, or almost exclusively, 
to the same sex. When both sexes are colored in the 
same manner, and the colors are conspicuous* or curiously 
arranged, without being of the least apparent use as a pro- 
tection, and especially when they are associated with va- 
rious other ornamental appendages, we are led by anal- 
ogy to the same conclusion, namely, that they have been 
acquired through sexual selection, although transmitted 
to both sexes. That conspicuous and diversified colors, 
whether confined to the males or common to both sexes, 
are as a general rule associated in the same groups and 
subgroups with other secondary sexual characters, serv- 
ing for war or for ornament, will be found to hold good 
if we look back to the various cases given in this and the 
last chapter. 

The law of the equal transmission of characters tQ 
both sexes, as far as color and other ornaments are con- 
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oerned, has prevailed far more extensively with mammals 
than with birds ; but in regard to weapons, such as horns 
and tusks, these have often been transmitted either exclu- 
sively, or in a much higher degree^ to the males than to 
the female. This is a surprising circumstance, for as the 
males generally use their weapons as a defence against 
enemies of all kinds, these weapons would have been of 
service to the females. Their absence in this sex can be 
accounted for, as far as we can see, only by the form of 
inheritance which has prevailed. Finally, with quadru- 
peds the contest between the individuals of the same sex, 
whether peaceful or bloody, has with the rarest excep- 
tions been confined to the males ; so that these have been 
modified through sexual selection, either for fighting with 
each other or for alluring the opposite sex, far more com- 
monly than the females. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Secondary Sexual Chabacters of Man. 

DiflTerences between Man and Woman. — Causes of snch Differences and jf 
Certain Characters common to both Sexes.— Law of Battle.— Dili or- 
enoes in Mental Powers — and Voice. — On the Influence of Beaul^ in 
determining the Marriages of Mankind. — ^Attention pfdd by Savages 
to Ornaments. — Their Ideas of Beauty in Woman. — The Tendency 
to exaggerate each Natural Peculiarity. 

With mankind the differences between the sexes are 
greater than in most species of Quadrumana, but not so 
great as in some, for instance, the mandrill. Man on an 
average is considerably taller, heavier, and stronger than 
woman, with sqaarer shoulders and more plainly-pro- 
nounced muscles. Owing to the relation which exists 
between muscular development and the projection of the 
brows,* the superciliary ridge is generally more strongly 
marked in man than in woman. His body, and especially 
his face, is more hairy, and his voice has a different and 
more powerful tone. In certain tribes the women are said, 
whether truly I know not, to differ slightly in tint from 
the men; and with Europeans, the women are perhaps 
the more brightly-colored of the two, as may be seen when 
both sexes have been equally exposed to the weather. 

Man is more courageous, pugnacious, and energetic 
than woman, and has a more inventive genius. His brain 
is absolutely larger, but whether relatively to the larger 

1 Schaaffhausen, translation in * Anthropological Review/ Oct. 186S| 
pp. 419, 420, 427. 
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size of his body, in comparison with that of woman, has 
not, I believe, been fully ascertained. In woman the face 
is rounder ; the jaws and the base of the skull smaller ; 
the outlines of her body rounder, in parts more prominent ; 
and her pelvis is broader than in man;* but this latter 
character may perhaps be considered rather as a primary 
than a secondary sexual character. She comes to maturity 
at an earlier age than man. 

As with animals of all classes, so with man, the dis- 
tinctive characters of the male sex are not fully developed 
until he is nearly mature ; and if emasculated they never 
appear. The beard, for instance,, is a secondary sexual 
character, and male children are beardless, though at an 
early age they have abundant hair on their heads. It is 
probably due to the rather late appearance in life of the 
successive variations, by which man acquired his masculine 
characters, that they are transmitted to the male sex alone. 
Male and female children resemble each other closely, like 
the young of so many other animals in which the adult 
sexes differ; they likewise resemble the mature female 
much more closely than the mature male. The female, 
however, ultimately assumes certain distinctive characters, 
and in the formation of her skull is said to be interme- 
diate between the child and the man." Again, as the young 
of closely-allied though distinct species do not differ nearly 
BO much from each other as do the adults, so it is with 
the children of the different races of man. Some have 
even maintained that race-differences cannot be detected 
in the infantile skull.* In regard to color, the new-bom 

* Ecker, translation in 'Anthropological Review,' Oct. 1868, pp. 351- 
356. The comparison of the form of the skull, m men and women has 
been followed out with much care by Welcker. 

* Ecker and Welcker, ibid. pp. 352, 355 ; Vogt, * Lectures on Man. 
Eog. translat. p. 81. 

* Schaaff hausen, * Anthropolog. Review,* ibid. p. 429. 
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negro child is reddish nut-brown, which soon becomes 
slaty-gray ; the black color being fully developed within 
a year in the Soudan, but not until three years in Egypt. 
The eyes of the negro are at first blue, and the hair chest- 
nut-brown rather than black, being curled only at the ends. 
The children of the Australians immediately after birth 
are yellowish-brown, and become dark at a later age. 
Those of the Guaranys of Paraguay are whitish-yellow, 
but they acquire in the course of a few weeks the yellow- 
ish-brown tint of their parents. Similar observations have 
been made in other parts of America.' 

I have specified the foregoing familiar differences be- 
tween the male and female sex in mankind, because they 
are curiously the same as in the Quadrumana. With 
these animals the female is mature at an earlier age than 
the male ; at least this is certainly the case with the Cehua 
azarm.^ With most of the species the males are larger 
and much stronger than the females, of which* fact the 
gorilla offers a well-known instance. Even in so trifling a 
character as the greater prominence of the superciliary 
ridge, the males of certain monkeys differ from the fe- 
males,^ and agree in this respect with mankind. In the 
gorilla and certain other monkeys, the cranium of the 
adult male presents a strongly-marked sagittal crest, which 
is absent in the female ; and Ecker found a trace of a sim- 

* Pruner-Bey, on negro infants, as quoted by Vogt, * Lectures on 
Man,' Eug. translat. 1864, p. 189 : for further facts on negro infants, as 
quoted from Winterbottom and Camper, see Lawrence, * Lectures on 
Phystology,' etc. 1822, p. 451. For the infants of the Guaranys, see 
Rengger, * Saugethiere,' etc. s. 3. See also Godron, * De TEspfece,' tom. 
li. 1869, p 253. For the Australians, Waitz, * Introduct to Anthropol- 
ogy,' Eng. translat 1863, p. 99. 

'.Rengger, * Saugethiere,' etc. 1830, s. 49. 

^ As in Macacun cynomolgvs (Desmarest, * Hammalogie,' p. 65) and in 
Hyhbatet agili» (Geoffroy St.-Hilaire and F. Cuvier, *Hist Nat. dea 
Mamm.' 1824, tom. i. p. 2). 
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ilar difference between the two sexes in the Australians. 
With monkeys, when there is any difference in the voice, 
that of the male is more powerfuL We have seen that 
certain male monkeys have a well-developed beard, which 
is quite deficient, or much less developed, in the female. 
No instance is known of the beard, whiskers, or mustache 
being larger in a female than in the male monkey. Even 
in the color of the beard there is a curious parallelism 
between man and the Quadrumana, for when in man the 
beard differs in color from the hair of the head, as is often 
the case, It is, I believe, invariably of a lighter tint, being 
often reddish. I have observed this fact in England, and 
Dr. Hooker, who attended to this little point for me in 
Russia, found no exception to the rule. In Calcutta, Mr 
J. Scott, of the Botanic Gardens, was so kind as to ob- 
serve with care the many races of men to be seen there, as 
well as in some other parts of India, namely, two races in 
Sikhim, the Bhoteas, Hindoos, Burmese, and Chinese. 
Although most of these races have very little hair on the 
face, yet he always found that when there was any differ- 
ence in color between the hair of the head and the beard, 
the latter was invariably of a lighter tint. Now with 
monkeys, as has already been stated, the beard frequently 
differs in a striking manner in color from the hair of the 
head, and in such cases it is invariably of a lighter hue, 
being often pure white, sometimes yellow or reddish,* 

• 'Anthropological Review,' Oct. 1868, p. 853. 

* Mr. Blyth informs me that he has never seen more than one instance 
of the beard, whiskers, etc., in a monkey becoming white with old age, 
as is so commonly the case with ns. This, however, occurred in an aged 
and confined Macanu a/namolfftu, whose mustaches were ** remarkably 
long and human-like.'* Altogether this old monkey presented a ludicrous 
resemblance to one of the reigning monarchs of Europe, after whom he 
was universally nicknamed. In certain races of man the hair on the 
head hardly ever becomes gray ; thus Mr. D. Forbes hag never seen, aa 
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In regard to the general hairiness of the body, the wom- 
en in all races are less hairy than the men, and in some 
few Quadmmana the under side of the body of the female | 
is less hairy than that of the male/* Lastly, male mon* 
keys, like men, are bolder and fiercer than the females* 
They lead the troop, and when there is danger come to 
the front. We thus see how close is the parallelism be- 
tween the sexual differences of roan and the Quadmmana. 
With some few species, however, as with certain baboons, 
the gorilla, and orang, there is a considerably greater dif- 
ference between the sexes, in the size of the canine teeth, 
in the development and color of the hair, and especially in 
the color of the naked parts of the skin, than in the case 
of mankind. 

The secondary sexual characters of man are all highly 
variable, even within the limits of the same race or sub- 
species ; and they differ much in the several races. These 
two rules generally hold good throughout the animal 
kingdom. In the excellent observations made on board 
the Nbvcura^ " the male Australians were found to exceed 
the females by only sixty-five millimetres in height, while 
with the Javanese the average excess was two hundred 
and eighteen millimetres, so that in this latter race the dif- 
ference in height between the sexes is more than thrice 
as great as with the Australians. The numerous measure- 
ments of various other races, with respect to stature, the 
circumference of the neck and chest, and the length of the 
backbone and arms, which were carefully made, nearly all 

he informs me, an instance with the Aymaras and Quichuas of South 
America. 

*® This is the case with the females of several species of Hjlobates, 
see Geoffroy St.-Hilaire and F. Cuvier, * Hist Nat. des Manmi.' torn. L 
Sej, also, on H, lar. * Penny Encyclopsedia,' vol. ii. pp. 149, 150. 

** The results were deduced by Dr. Weisbach from the measurements 
made by Drs. K. Scherzer and Schwarz, see *Reise der Novara: .Aiithro- 
polog TheiL* 1867, s. 216, 281, 234, 236, 239, 269. 
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showed that the males differed much more from each other 
than did the females. This fiact indicates that, as far as 
these characters are concerned, it is the male which has 
been chiefly modified, since the races diverged from their 
common and primeval source. 

The development of the beard and the hairiness of the 
body difler remarkably in the men belonging to distinct 
races, and even to different families in the same race. We 
Europeans see this among ourselves. In the island of St. 
Kilda, according to Martin," the men do not acquire 
beards, which are very thin, until the age of thirty or 
upward. On the Europseo- Asiatic Continent, beards pre- 
vail until we pass beyond India, though with the natives 
of Ceylon they are frequently absent, as was noticed in 
ancient times by Diodorus." Beyond India beards dis- 
appear, as with the Siamese, Malays, Calmucks, Chinese, 
and Japanese ; nevertheless the Ainos, " who inhabit the 
northernmost islands of the Japan archipelago, are the 
most hairy men in the world. With negroes the beard is 
scanty or absent, and they have no whiskers; in both 
sexes the body is almost destitute of fine down." On the 
other hand, the Papuans of the Malay archipelago, who 
are nearly as black as negroes, possess well-developed 
beards. " In the Pacific Ocean the inhabitants of the Fiji 
archipelago have large bushy beards, while those of the 

" * Voyage to St. KUda' {8d edit. 1763), p. Si. 

" Sir J. E. Teiment, * Ceylon,' vol. ii. 1859, p. 107. 

" Quatrefages, * Revue des Cours Scientifiquea,' Aug. 29, 1868, p. 
630; Vogt, * Lectures on Man,' Eng. translat. p. 127. 

"On the beards of negroes, Vogt, * Lectures,' etc. ibid. p. 127; 
Waitz, *Introduct. to Anthropology,' Engl, translat. 1868, vol. i. p. 96. 
It is remarkable that in the United States (* Investigations in Military 
and Anthropological Statistics of American Soldiers,' 1869, p. 569) the 
pure negroes and their crossed offspring ^eem to have bodies almost aa 
hairy as those of Europeans. 

« Wallace, * The Malay Arch.' vol ii. 1869, p. 178. 
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not-distant archipelagoes of Tonga and Samoa are beard- 
• less ; but these men belong to distinct races. In the Ellice 
group all the inhabitants belong to the same race ; yet on 
one island alone, namely, Nunemaya, " the men have splen- 
did beards ;" while on the other islands " they have, as a 
. rule, a dozen straggling hairs for a beard." " 

Throughout the great American Continent the men may 
be said to be beardless ; but in almost all the tribes a iew 
short hairs are apt to appear on the face, especially during^ 
old age. With the tribes of North America, Catlin esti- 
mates that eighteen out of twenty men are completely des- 
titute by nature of a beard ; but occasionally there may 
be seen a man, who has neglected to pluck out the hairs at 
puberty, with a soft beard an inch or two in length. The 
Guaranys of Paraguay differ from all the surrounding 
tribes in having a small beard, and even some hair on the 
body, but no whiskers." I am informed by Mr. D. 
Forbes, who particularly attended to this subject, that the 
Aymaras and Quichuas of the Cordillera are remarkably 
hairless, yet in old age a few straggling hairs occasionally 
appear on the chin. The men of these two tribes have 
very little hair on the various parts of the body where 
hair grows abundantly in Europeans, and the women have 
none on the corresponding parts. The hair on the head, 
however, attains an extraordinary length in both «exes, 
often reaching almost to the ground ; and this is likewise 
the case with some of the North American tribes. In the 
amount of hair, and in the general shape of the body, the 
sexes of the American aborigines do not differ from each 
other so much as with most other races of mankind." This 

" Dr. J. Barnard Davis on Oceanic Races, in * Anthropolog. Review,' 
4.pril, 1870, pp. 186, 191. 

" Catlin, ' North American Indians,' 8d edit. 1842, vol. ii. p. 227. On 
the Guaranys, see Azara, * Voyages dans TAm^rique M6rid.' torn. iL 
1809, p. 68 ; also Rengger, * S&ugethiere von Paraguay,' s. 3. 

>* Prof, and Mrs. Agassiz (* Journey in Brazil,' p. 630) remark that 
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fact is analogous with what occurs with some allied mon- 
keys ; thus the sexes of the chimpanzee are not as different 
as those of the gorilla or orang.** 

In the previous chapters we have seen that with mam« 
mals, birds, fishes, msects, etc., many characters, which 
there is every reason to believe were primarily gained 
through sexual selection by one sex alone, have been trans- 
ferred to both sexes. As this same form of transmission 
<^as apparently prevailed to a large extent with mankind, 
it will save much useless repetition if we consider the 
characters peculiar to the male sex together with certain 
other characters common to both sexes« 

Law of JBattle. — ^With barbarous nations, for instance 
with the Australians, the women are the constant cause of 
war both between the individuals of the same tribe and 
between distinct tribes. So no doubt it was in ancieni 
times; "nam fuit ante Helenam mulier teterrima belli 
causa." With the North American Indians, the contest 
is reduced to a system. That excellent observer, Heame,*' 
4)ays : " It has ever been the custom among these people 
for the men to wrestle for any woman to whom they are 
attached ; and, of course, the strongest party always car- 
ries off the prize. A weak man, unless he be a good hunt- 
er, and well-beloved, is seldom permitted to keep a wife 
that a stronger man thinks worth his notice. This custom 
prevails throughout all the tribes, and causes a great spirit 
of emulation among their youth, who are upon all oc- 

tae sexes of the American Indians differ less than those of the negroes 
and of the higher races. See also Rengger, ibid. p. S, on the Goaranys. 

*• Rutimeyer, * Die Grenzen der Thierwelt ; &ne Betrachtung za Dar- 
win's Lehre/ 1868, s, 54. 

»^ *A Journey from Prince of Wales Fort,' 8vo edit. Dublhi, 1V96, 
p. 104. Sir J. Lubbock (* Origin of Ciyilization,* 1870, p. 69) giyes other 
and similar cases in North America. For the Guanas of South America 
kee Azara, * Voyages,* etc., tom. ii. p. 94. 
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casions, from their childhood, trying their strength and 
skill in wrestling." With the Guanas of South America, 
Azara states that the men rarely marry till twenty or more 
years old, as before that age they cannot conquer their ri- 
vals. 

Other similar facts could be given ; but even if we had 
no evidence on this head, we might feel almost sure, from 
the analogy of the higher Quadrumana,** that the law of 
battle had prevailed with man during the early stages of 
his development. The occasional appearance at the pres- 
ent day of canine teeth which project above the others, 
with traces of a diastema or open space for the reception 
of the opposite canines, is in all probability a case of re- 
version to a former state, when the progenitors of man 
were provided with these weapons, like so many existing 
male Quadrumana. It was remarked in a former chapter 
that as man gradually became erect, and continually used 
his hands and arms for fighting with sticks and stones, as 
well as for the other purposes of life, he would have used 
his jaws and teeth less and less. The jaws, together with 
their muscles, would then have become reduced through 
disuse, as would the teeth, through the not well understood 
principles of correlation and the economy of growth ; for 
we everywhere see that parts which are no longer of ser- 
vice are reduced in size. By such steps the original in- 
equality between the jaws and teeth in the two sexes of 
mankind would ultimately have been quite obliterated. The 
case is almost parallel with that of many male Ruminants, 
in which the canine teeth have been reduced to mere rudi- 
ments, or have disappeared, apparently in consequence of 
the development of horns. As the prodigious difference 
between the skulls of the two sexes in the Gorilla and 

•* On the fighting of the male gorilla, see Dr. Savage, in * Boston 
Journal of Nat His.* vol v. 1847, p. 423. On Prethytu entdhu^ see 
the * Indian Field/ 1869, p. 146. 
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Orang stands in close relation with the development of 
the immense "canine teeth in the males, we may infer that 
the reduction of the jaws and teeth in the early male pro- 
genitors of man led to a most striking and favorable 
change in his appearance. 

There can be little doubt that the greater size and 
strength of man, in comparison with woman, together 
with his broader shoulders, more developed muscles, rug- 
ged outline of body, his greater courage and pugnacity, 
are all due in chief part to inheritance from some early 
male progenitor, who, like the existing anthropoid apes, 
was thus characterized. These characters will, however 
have been preserved or even augmented during the long 
ages while man was still in a barbarous condition, by the 
strongest and boldest men having succeeded best in the 
general struggle for life, as well as in securing wives, and 
thus having left a large number of offspring. It is not 
probable that the greater strength of man was primarily 
acquired through the inherited effects of his having worked 
harder than woman for his own subsistence and that of 
his family ; for the women in all barbarous nations are 
compelled to work at least as hard as the men. With 
civilized people the arbitrament of battle for the posses- 
sion of the women has long ceased ; on the other hand, 
the men, as a general rule, have to work harder than the 
women for their mutual subsistence ; and thus their greater 
strength will have been kept up. 

Difference in the Mental Powers of the two Sexes. — 
With respect to differences of this nature between man 
and woman, it is probable that sexual selection has played 
a very important part. I am aware that some writers 
doubt whether there is any inherent difference ; but this 
is at least probable from the analogy of the lower animals 
which present other secondary sexual characters, No one 
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will dispute that the bull differs in disposition from the 
cow, the wild-boar from the sow, the stallion from the 
mare, and, as is well known to the keepers of menageries, 
the males of the larger apes from the females. Woman 
seems to differ from man in mental disposition, chiefly in ^ 
her greater tenderness and less selfishness ; and this holds 
good even with savages, as shown by a well-known pas- 
sage in Mungo Park's Travels, and by statements made 
by many other travellers. Woman, owing to. her maternal 
instincts, displays these qualities toward her. infants in an 
eminent degree ; therefore it is likely that she should often 
extend them toward her fellow-creatures. Man is the ri- 
val of other men ; he delights in competition, and this 
leads to ambition which passes too easily into selfishness. 
These latter qualities seem to be his natural and unfortu- 
nate birthright. It is generally admitted that with woman 
the powers of intuition, of rapid perception, and perhaps 
of imitation, are more strongly marked than in man ; but 
some, at least, of these faculties are characteristic of the 
lower races, and therefore of a past and lower state of 
civilization. 

The chief distinction in the intellectual powers of the 
two sexes is shown by man attaining to a higher emi- 
nence, in whatever he takes up, than woman can attain — 
whether requiring deep thought, reason, or imagination, 
or merely the use of the senses and hands. If two lists 
were made of the most eminent men and women in 
poetry, painting, sculpture, music — comprising composi- 
tion and performance, history, science, and philosophy, 
with half a dozen names under each subject, the two lists 
would not bear comparison. We may also infer, from 
the law of the deviation of averages, so well illustrated 
by Mr. Galton, in his work on " Hereditary Genius," that 
if men are capable of decided eminence over women in 
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many subjects, the average standard of mental power in 
man must be above that of woman. 

The half-human male progenitors of man, and men in a 
savage state, have struggled together during many gener- 
ations for the possession of the females. But mere bodily 
strength and size would do little for victory, unless asso- 
ciated with courage, perseverance, and determined energy. 
With social animals, the young males have to pass through 
many a contest before they win a female, and the older 
males have to retain their females by renewed battles. 
They have, also, in the case of man, to defend their females 
as well as their young from enemies of all kinds, and to 
hunt for their joint subsistence. But to avoid enemies, 
or to attack them with success, to capture wild animals, 
and to invent and fashion weapons, requires the aid of the 
higher mental faculties, namely, observation, reason, in- 
vention, or imagination. These various faculties will thus 
have been continually put to the test, and selected during 
manhood ; they will, moreover, have been strengthened 
by use during this same period of life. Consequently, in 
accordance with the principle often alluded to, we might 
expect that they would at least tend to be transmitted 
chiefly to the male offspring at the corresponding period 
of manhood. 

Now, when two men are put into competition, or a 
man with a woman, who possess every mental quality in 
the same perfection, with the exception that the one has 
higher energy, perseverance, and courage, this one will 
generally become more eminent, whatever the object may 
be, and will gain the victory.*" He may be said to possess 
genius — for genius has been declared by a great authority 

» J. Stuart Mill remarks (*The Subjection of Women/ 1869, p. 122^ 
'' The things in which man most excels woman are those which require 
most plodding, and long hammering at single thoughts." What is thia 
but energy and perseverance? 
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to be patience ; and patience, in this sense, means unflinch- 
ing, undaunted perseverance. But this view of genius is 
perhaps deficient ; for without the higher powers of the 
imagination and reason, no eminent success in many sub- 
jects can be gained. But these latter as well as the for- 
mer faculties will have been developed in man, partly 
through sexual selection — ^that is, through the contest of 
rival males, and partly through natural selection — ^that is, 
from success in the general struggle for life ; and as in 
both cases the struggle will have been during ipaturity, 
the characters thus gained will have been transmitted 
more fully to the male than to the female of&pring. Thus 
man has ultimately become superior to woman. It is, 
indeed, fortunate that the law of the equal transmission 
of characters to both sexes has commonly prevailed 
throughout the whole class of mammals ; otherwise it is 
probable that man would have become as superior in 
mental endowment to woman, as the peacock is in orna- 
mental plumage to the peahen. 

It must be borne in mind that the tendency in charac* 
ters acquired at a late period of life by either sex, to be 
' transmitted to the same sex at the same age, and of char- 
acters acquired at an early age to be transmitted to both 
sexes, are rules which, though general, do not always hold 
good. If they always held good, we might conclude (but 
I am here wandering beyond my proper bound^ that the 
inherited effects of the early education of boys and girls 
would be transmitted equally to both sexes ; so that the 
present inequality between the sexes in mental power 
could not b^ e&ced by a similar course of early training ; 
nor can it have been caused by their dissimilar early 
training. In order that woman should reach the same 
standard as man, she ought, when nearly adult, to be 
trained to energy and perseverance, and to have her rea- 
son and imagination exercised to the higl^pst point ; and 
33 
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then 6he wonld probably transmit these qnalities chiefly 
to her adult daughters. The whole body of women, how- 
ever, could not be thus raised, unless during many genera- 
tions the women who excelled in the above robust virtues 
were married, and produced offspring in larger numbers 
than other women. As before remarked with respect to 
bodily strength, although m^n do not now fight for the 
sake of obtaining wives, and this form of selection ha» 
passed away, yet they generally have to undergo, during 
manhood, a severe struggle in order to maintain them^ 
selves and their families ; and this will tend to keep up or 
even increase their mental powers, and, as a consequence, 
the present inequality between the sexes.** 

^ Voice and Musical Powers. — In some species of Quad- 
rumana there is a great difference between the adult sexes, 
in the power of the voice and in the development of the 
vocal organs ; and man appears to have inherited this dif- 
ference from his early progenitors. His vocal cords are 
about one-third longer than in woman, or than in boys ; 
and emasculation produces the same effect on him as on 
the lower animals, fo^ it " arrests that prominent growth * 
of the thyroid, etc., which accompanies the elongation of 
the cords."** With respect to the cause of this difference 
between the sexes, I have nothing to add to the remarks 
. made in 4he last chapter on the probable effects of the 
long-continued use of the vocal organs by the male under 
the excitement of Icrve, rage, and jealousy. According 

** Airobservation by Vogt bears on this subject : he says, it is a *' re. 
markable circumstance, that the difference between the sexes, as regards 
the cranial cavity, increases with the development of the race, so that the 
male European excels much more the female, than the negro the negress 
Welcker confirms this statement of Huschke from his measurements of 
negro and German skulls.** But Yogt adnuts (' Lectures on Man,^ Eng 
kranslat. 1864, p. 81) that more observations are requisite on this point 

•* Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' vol iii. p. 603. 
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to Sir Duncan Gibb," the voice ' differs in the different ' 
races of mankind; and with the natives of Tartary, 
China, etc., the voice of the male is said not to differ so 
much from that of the female, as in most other races. 

The capacity and love for singing or music, though 
not a sexual (Character in man, must not here be passed 
over. Although the sounds emitted by animals of all 
kinds serve many purposes, a strong case can be made 
out, that the vocal organs were primarily used and per- 
fected in relation to the propagation of the species. In- 
sects and some few spiders are the lowest animals which 
voluntarily produce any sound; and this is generally 
effected by the aid of beautifully-constructed stridulating 
organs, whieh are often confined to the males alone. The 
sounds thus produced consist, I believe in all cases, of the 
same note, repeated rhythmically;*^ and this is sometimes 
pleasing even to the ears of man. Their chief, and in 
some cases exclusive use appears to be either to call or to 
charm the opposite sex. 

The sounds produced by fishes are said in some cases 
to be made only by the males during the breeding-season. 
All the air-breathing Yertebrata necessarily possess an 
apparatus for inhaling and expelling air, with a pipe capa- 
ble of being closed at one end. Hence when the primeval 
members of this class were strongly excited and their 
muscles violently contracted, purposeless sounds would 
almost certainly have been produced; and these, if they 
proved in any way serviceable, might readily have been 
modified or intensified by the preservation of properly- 
adapted variations. The Amphibians are the lowest Ver- 
tebrates which breathe air ; and many of these animals, 
namely, frogs and toads, possess vocal organs, which are 

•• ' Joarnal of the Anthropolog. Soc' April, 1869, pp. Ivii., kri. 
'^Dr; Scudder, "Ifotes on Stridulation," in *Proc. Boston Soc. of 
Kat. Hist* vol. xL AprU, 1868. 
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incessantly used daring' the breeding-season, and which 
are often more highly developed in the male than in the 
female. The male alone of the tortoise utters a noise, and 
this only dming the season of love. Male alligators roar 
or bellow during the same season. Every one knows how 
largely birds use their vocal organs as a nfieans of courts 
ship; and some species likewise perform what may be 
called instrumental music. 

In the class of Mammals, with which we are here more 
particularly concerned, the males of almost all the species 
use* their voices during the breeding-season much more 
than at any other time ; and some are absolutely mute 
excepting at this season. Both sexes of other species, or 
the females alone, use their voices as a love-call. Con- 
sidering these facts, and that the vocal organs of some 
quadrupeds are much more largely developed in the male 
than in the female, either permanently or temporarily 
during the breeding season ; and considering that in most 
of the lower classes the sounds produced by the males, 
serve not only to call but to excite or allure the female, it 
is a surprising fact that we have not as yet any good evi- 
dence that these organs are used by male mammals to 
charm the females. The AmericdJi Mi/cetes caraya /pet' 
haps forms an exception, as does more probably one of 
those apes which come nearer to man, namely, the Hylo» 
baUes agilis. This gibbon has an extremely loud but mu- 
sical voice. Mr. Waterhouse states," " It appeared to me 
that in ascending and descending the scale, the intervals 
were always exactly half-tones ; and I am sure that the 
highest note was the exact octave to the lowest. The 
quality of the notes is very musical ; and I do not doubt 
that a good violinist would be able to give a correct idea 

^ Given in W. 0. L. Martin's < General Introduct. to Nat. Hist of 
Mamm. Animals,' 1841, p. 432 ; Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' yoL iii« 
p. 600. 
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of the gibbon's composition, excepting as regards its 
loudness." Mr. Waterhouse .then gives the notes. Prof, 
Owen, who is likewise a musician, confirms the foregoing 
statement, and remarks that this gibbon " alone of brute 
mammals may be said to sing." It appears to be much 
excited after its performance. Unfortunately, its habits 
have never been closely observed in a state of nature ; but 
from the analogy of almost all other ^Ehimals, it is highly 
probable that it utters its musical notes especially during 
the season of courtship. 

The perception, if not the enjoyment, of musical ca- 
dences and of rhythm is probably common to all animals, 
and no doubt depends on the common physiological nature 
of their nervous systems. Even Crustaceans, which are 
not capable of producing any voluntary sound, possess 
certain auditory hairs, which have been seen to vibrate 
when the proper musical notes are struck.'* It is well 
known that some dogs howl when hearing particular tones. 
Seals apparently appreciate music, and- their fondness for 
it " was well known to the ancients, and is often taken 
advantage of by the hunters at the present day." *• With 
all those animals, namely insects, amphibians, and birds, 
the males of which during the season of courtship inces- 
santly produce musical notes or mere rhythmical sounds, 
we must believe that the females are able to appreciate 
them, and are thus excited or charmed; otherwise the 
incessant efforts of the males and the complex structures 
often possessed exclusively by them would be useless. 

With man song is generally admitted to be the basis 
or origin of instrumental music. As neither the enjoy- 
ment nor the capacity of producing musical notes are 
faculties of the least direct use to man in reference to his 
ordinary habits of life, they must be ranked among the 

<* Helmholtz, < Th^rie Phys. de la Musique,* 1868, p. 187. 
•• Mr. R. Brown, in * Proc. ZooL Soc.» 1868, p. 410. 
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most mysterious with which, he is endowed. They are 
present, though in a very rude and as it appears almost 
latent condition, in men of all races, even the most savage ; 
but so different is the taste of the different races, that our 
music gives nOt the least pleasure to savages, and their 
music is to us hideous and immeaning. Dr. Seeman, in 
some interesting remarks on this subject,*^ ''doubts 
whether even among the nations of Western Europe, inti- 
mately connected as they are by close and frequent intei> 
course, the music of the one is interpreted in the same sense 
by the others. By travelling eastward we find that there 
is certainly a different language of music. Songs of joy 
and dance-accompaniments are no longer, as with us, in 
the major keys, but always in the minor." Whether or 
not the half-human progenitors of man possessed, like the 
before-mentioned gibbon, the capacity of producing, and 
no doubt of appreciating, musical notes, we have evefy 
reason to believe that man possessed these faculties at a 
very remote period, for sitiging and music are extremely 
ancient arts. Poetry, which may be considered as the 
offspring of song, is likewise so ancient that many persons 
have felt astonishment that it should have arisen during 
the earliest ages of which we have any record. 

The musical faculties, which are not wholly deficient 
in any race, are capable of prompt and high development, 
as we see with Hottentots and Negroes, who have readily 
become excellent musicians, although they do not praotiso 
in their native countries any thing that we should esteem 
as music. But there is nothing anomalous in this circum- 
stance : some species of birds which never naturally sing, 
can without much difficulty be taught to perform ; thus 

«^ * Journal of Anthropolog. Soc* Oct. 1870, p. civ. See also the sev- 
eral later chapters in Sir 'John Lubbock's * Prehistoric Times,' second 
edition, 1869, which contains an admirable account of the habits of sav- 
ages. 
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the hoase-sparrow has learned the song of a linnet. As 
these two species are closely allied, and belong to the 
order of Insessores, which includes nearly all the singing- 
birds in the world, it is quite possible or probable that a 
progenitor of the sparrow may have been a songster. It 
is a much more remarkable fact that parrots, which belong 
to a group distinct from the Insessores, and have differ- 
ently-constructed vocal organs, can be taught not only to 
speak, but tjp pipe or whistle tunes invented by man, so 
that they must have some musical capacity. Nevertheless 
it would be extremely rash to assume that parrots are 
descended from some ancient progenitor which was a 
songster. Many analogous cases could be advanced of 
organs and instincts originally adapted for one purpose, 
having been utilized for some quite distinct purpose.** 
Hence the capacity for high musical development, which 
the savage races of man possess, may be due either to our 
semi-human progenitors having practised some rude form 
of music, or simply to their having acquired for some dis- • 
tinct purposes the proper vocal organs. But in this latter 
case we must assume that they already possessed, as in 
the above instance of the parrots, and as seems to occur 
with many animals, some sense of melody. 

Music affects every emotion, but does not by itself ex- 
cite in us the more terrible emotions of 'horror j rage, etc. 
It awakens the gentler feelings of' tenderness and love, 

** Since this chapter has been printed I have seen a valuable article 
by Mr. Chauncey Wright (* North Amer. Review,' Oct. 18Y0, p. 293^ 
who, in discussing the above subject, remarks : *^ There are many cOnse* 
quences of the ultimate laws or uniformities of Nature through which 
the acquisition of one useful power will bring with it many restdtmg ad- 
vantages as well as limiting disadvantages, actual or possible, which the 
principle of utility may not have comprehended in its action." This 
principle has an important bearing, as I have attempted to show in the 
second chapter of this work, on the acquisition by man of some of his 
mental characteristics. 
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which readily pass into devotion. It likewise stirs up in 
us the sensation of triumph and the glorious ardor for 
war. These powerful and mingled feelings may well give 
rise to the sense of sublimity. "We can concentrate, as 
Dr. Seemann observes, greater intensity of feeling in a 
single musical' note than in pages of writing. Nearly 
the same emotions, but much weaker and less comptlex, 
are probably felt by birds when the male pours forth his 
fall volume of song, in rivalry with other i)iales, for the 
sake of captivating the female. Love is still the com- 
monest theme of our own songs. As Herbert Spencer 
remarks, music " arouses dormant sentiments of which we 
had not conceived the possibility, and do not know the 
meaning ; or, as Richter says, tell us of things we have 
not seen and shall not see."** Conversely, when vivid 
emotions are felt and expressed by the orator or even in 
common speech, musical cadences and rhythm are instinc- 
tively used. Monkeys also express strong feelings in dif- 
ferent tones — anger and impatience by low — ^fear and 
pain by high notes.** The sensations and ideas excited in 
us by music, or by the cadences of impassioned oratory, 

•* See the very interesting discussion on the Origin and Function of 
Music, by Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his collected 'Essays,' 1868, p 869. 
Mr. Spencer comes to an exactly opposite conclusion to that at which I 
Jiaye arriTcd. He concludes that the cadences used in emotional speech 
afford the foundation from which music has been developed; while I 
conclude that musical notes and rhythm were first acquired by the male 
or female progenitors of mankind for the sake of charming the opposite 
sex. Thus musical tones became firmly associated .with some of the 
strongest passions an animal is capable of feeling, and are consequently 
used instinctively, or through association, when strong emotions are ex- 
pressed in speech. Mr. Spencer does not offer any satisfactory explana^ 
tion, nor can I, why high or deep notes should be expressive, both with 
man and the lower animals, of certain emotions. Mr. Spencer gives also 
an interesting discussion on the relations between poetry, recitative, and 
song. 

»* Rengger, * Saugethiere von Paraguay,' s. 49. 
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appear from their yagneness, yet depth, like mental re- 
v^rsionlt to the emotions and thoughts of a long-past age. 
All these facts with respect to music hecome to a cer- 
tain extent intelligihle if we may assume that musical 
tones and rhythm were used by the half-human progeni- 
tors of man, during the season of couitsbip, when animals 
of all kinds are excited by the strongest passions. In 
this case, from the deeply-laid principle of inherited asso- 
ciations, mupical tones would be likely to excite in us, in 
a vague and indefinite manner, the strong emotions of a 
long-past age. Bearing in mind that the males of some 
quadrumanous animals have their vocal organs much 
more developed than in the females, and that one anthro- 
pomorphous species pours forth a whole octave of musical 
notes and may be said to sing, the suspicion does not ap- 
pear improbable that the progenitors of man, either the 
males or females, or both i^xes, before they had acquired 
the power of expressing their mutual love in articulate 
language, endeavored to charm each other with musical 
notes and rhythm. So little is known about the use of 
the voice by the Quadrumana during the season of love, 
that we have hardly any means of judging whether the 
habit of singing was first acquired by the male or female 
progenitors of mankind. Women are generally thought 
to possess sweeter voices than men, and as far as this 
serves as any guide we may infer that they first acquired 
musical powers in order to attract the other sex.** But 
if so, this must have occurred long ago, before the pro- 
genitors of man had become sufficiently human to treat 
and value. their women merely as useful slaves. The im- 
passioned orator, bard, or musician, when with his varied 
tones and cadences he excites the strongest emotions in 
his hearers, little suspects that he uses the same means by 

^ See an interesting discussion on this subject by Hackel, * Generelle 
Morph.' B. il 1866, s. 246. . 
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wbich, at an extremely remote period, his half-human an« 
cestors aroused each other's ardent passions, during their 
mutual courtship and rivalry. 

On the Jn/tuence of Beavty in determining the Mar» 
Hagea of Mankind, — ^In civilized life man is largely, hut 
by no means exclusively, influenced in the choice of his 
wife by external appearance; but we are chiefly con- 
cerned with primeval times, and our ©nly means of form- 
ing a judgment on this subject is to study the habits of 
existing semi-civilized and savage nations. If it can bo 
shown that the men of different races prefer women hav- 
ing certain characteristics, or conversely that the women 
prefer certain men, we have then to inquire whether such 
choice, continued during many generations, would pro- 
duce any sensible effect on the race, either on one sex on 
both sexes; this latter circumstance depending on the 
form of inheritance which prevails. 

It will be well first to show in some detail that sav- 
ages pay the greatest attention to their personal appear- 
ance." That they have a passion for ornament is notori- 
ous ; and an English philosopher goes so far as to main- 
tain that clothes were first made for ornament and not for 
warmth. As Prof. Waitz remarks, "however poor and 
miserable man is, he finds a pleasure in adorning himselfl" 

** A full and excellent account of the manner in which savages in all 
parts of the world ornament themselyes is given by the Italian traveller, 
Prof. Mantegazza, *Rio de la Plata, Yiaggi e Studi,* 1867, pp. 625-645; 
all the following statements, when other references are not ^ven, are 
taken from this work. See, also, Waitz, 'Introduct. to Anthropolog,^ 
Eng. transL voL i. 1863, p. 276, et passim, Lawrence also gives very 
full details in his 'Lectures on Physiology,' 1822. Since this chapter 
was written, Sir J. Lubbock has published his * Origin of Civilization,* 
1870, in which there is an interesting chapter on the present subject, 
and from which (pp. 42, 48) I have taken some facts about savages dye* 
ing their tecfth ^nd hair, and piercing their teeth. 
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The extravagance of the naked Indians of South America 
in decorating themselves is shown ^' by a man of large 
stature gaining with difficulty enough by the labor of a 
fortnight to procure in exchange the chica necessary to 
paint himself red." ** The ancient barbarians of Europe 
during the Reindeer period brought to their caves any 
brilliant or singular objects which they happei^ed to find. 
Savages at the present day everywhere deck themselves 
with .plumes, necklaces, armlets, ear-rings, etc. They 
paint themselves in the most diversified manner. ''If 
painted nations," as Humboldt observes, " had been ex- 
amined with the same attention as clothed nations, it 
would have been perceived that the most fertile imagina- 
tion and the most mutable caprice have created the fash- 
ions of painting, as well as those of garments." 

In one part of Africa the eyelids are colored black ; 
m another the nails are colored yellow or purple. In 
many places the hair is dyed of various tints. In different 
countries the teeth are stained black, redj blue, etc., and in 
the Malay archipelago it is thought shameful to have 
white teeth like those of a dog. Not one great country 
can be named, from the Polar regions in the north to New 
Zealand in the south, in which the aborigines do not tattoo 
themselves. This ' practice was followed by the Jews of 
old and by the ancient Britons. In Africa some of the 
natives tattoo themselves, but it is much more common to 
raise protuberances by rubbing salt into incisions made iiJ 
various parts of the body ; and these are considered by the 
inhabitants of Kordofan and Darfur "to be great personal 
attractions." In the Arab countries no beauty can be 
perfect until the cheeks " or temples have been gashed." " 

^ Humboldt, * Personal Narrative,' Eng. translat. vol Iv. p. 616 ; on 
the imagination shown in painting the body, p. 622 ; on modifying the 
form of the calf of the leg, p. 466. 

»*The NUe Tributaries,' 186Y; *The Albert N'yanza,' 1866, vol i. 
p. 218. 
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In South America, as Hum"boldt remarks, "a motber 
would be accused of culpable indifference toward her chil- 
dren, if she did not employ artificial means to shape the 
calf of the leg after the &shion of the country." In the ' 
Old and New World the shape of the skull was formerly 
modified during infancy in the most extraordinary man- 
ner, as is still the case in many places, |tnd such deformi- 
ties are considered ornamental. For instance, the savages 
of Colombia** deem a much flattened head an '^essential 
point of beauty." 

The hair is treated with especial care in various coun- 
tries ; it is allowed to grow to iuU length, so as to reach 
the ground, or is combed into " a compact frizzled mop, 
which is the Papuan's pride and glory."** In Northern 
Africa "a man requires a period of from eight to ten 
years to perfect his coiffure." With other nations the 
head is shaved, and in parts of South America and Africa 
even the eyebrows are eradicated. The natives of the 
Upper Nile knock out the four front teeth, saying that 
they do not wish to resemble brutes. Further south, the 
Batokas knock out the two upper incisors, which, as Liv- 
ingstone ** remarks, gives the face a hideous appearance, 
owing to the growth of the lower jaw ; but these people 
think the presence of the incisors most unsightly, and on 
beholding some Europeans, cried out, " Look at the great 
teeth I " The great chief Sebituani tried in vain to alter 
this fashion. In various parts of Africa and in the Malay 
Archipelago the natives file the incisor teeth into points 
like those of a saw, or pierce them with holes, into which 
they insert studs. 

«* Quoted by Prichard, *Phy8. Hist, of Mankind.' 4tli edit. vol. L 
1861, p. 821. 

*o On the Papuans, Wallace, *The Malay Archipelago,' vol iL p. 446. 
On the coiffure of the Africans, Sir S. Baker, * The Albert N'yanza/ vol 
I p. 210. 

*i » Travels,' p. 633. 
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As the face with us is chiefly admired for its beauty, so 
with savages it is the chief seat of mutilation. In all 
quarters of the world, the septum, and more rarely the 
wings of the nose are pierced, with rings, sticks, feathers, 
and other ornaments, inserted into the holes. The ears 
are everywhere pierced and similarly ornamented, and 
with the Botocudos and Lenguas of South America the 
hole is gradually so much enlarged that the lower edge 
touches the shoulder. In North and South America and 
in Africa either the upper or lower lip is pierced; and 
with the Botocudos the hole in the lower lip is so large 
that a disk of wood four inches in diameter is placed in it. 
Mantegazza gives a curious account of the shame felt hy a 
South American native, and of the ridicule which he ex- 
cited, when he sold his tembeta — the large colored piece 
of wood which is passed through the hole. In Central 
Africa the women perforate the lower lip and wear a crys- 
tal, which, from the movement of the tongue, has "a 
wriggling motion indescribably ludicrous during conver- 
sation." The " wife of the chief of Latooka told Sir S. Ba- 
ker " that his- wife would be much improved if she would 
extract her four front teeth from the lower jaw, and wear 
^.the long pointed polished crystal in her under lip." Far- 
ther south with the Makalolo, the upper lip is perforated, 
and a large metal and bamboo ring, called apelel&y is worn 
in the hole. " This causecL the lip in one case to project 
two inches beyond the tip of the nose ; and when the lady 
smiled the contraction of the muscles elevated it over the 
eyes. ' Why do women wear these things ? ' the venera- 
ble chief, Chinsurdi, was asked. Evidently surprised at 
such a stupid question, he replied, ' For beauty ! They are 
the only beautiful things women have ; men have beards, 
women have none. What kind of a person would she be 

*» *The Albert N'yanza,' 1866, vol. i. p. 217. 
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without the pelele ? She would not be a woman at all 
with^a mouth like a man, but no beard.' " ** 

Hardly any parfof the body, which can be unnaturally 
modified, has escaped. The amount of suffering thus 
caused must have been wonderfully great, for many of the 
operations require several years for their completion, so 
that the idea of their necessity must be imperative. The 
motives are various ; the men paint their bodies to make 
themselves appear terrible in battle; certain mutilations 
are connected with religious rites ; or they mark the age 
of puberty, or the rank of the man, or they serve to dis- 
tinguish the tribes. As with savages the same fashions 
prevail for long periods,** mutilations, from whatever 
cause first made, soon come to be valued as distinctive 
marks. But self-adornment, vanity, and the admiration 
of others, seem to be the commonest motives. In regard 
to tattooing, I was told by the missionaries in New Zea- 
land, that when they tried to persuade some girls to give 
up the practice, they answered, " We must just have a few 
lines on our lips ; else when we grow old we shall be so 
very ugly." With the men of New Zealand, a most 
capable judge ** says, " To have fine tattooed faces was the 
great ambition of the young, both to render themselves 
attractive to the ladies, and conspicuous in war." A star 
tattooed on the forehead and a spot on the chin are 
thought by the women in one part of Africa to be irresisti- 
ble attractions. ** In most, but not all parts of the world, 
the men are more highly ornamented than the women, 

*• Livingstone, 'British Association,' 1860; report giren in the 
'Athenaeum,' July 7, 1860, p. 29. , . 

** Sir S. Baker (ibid, vol i. p. 210), speaking of the natives of Central 
Africa, says, '* Every tribe has a distinct and unchanging fasluon fot 
dressing the hair." See Agassiz (' Journey in Brazil,' 1868,- p. 318) on 
the invariability of the tattooing of the Amazonian Indians. 

« Rev. R. Taylor, *New Zealand and its Inhabitants,' 1865, p. 152.' 

*• Mantegazza, * Viaggi e Studi,' p. 542. 
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and often in a different manner; sometimes, though rarely, 
the women are hardly at all ornamented. As the women 
are made by savages to perform the gl-eatest share of the 
work, and as they are not allowed to eat the best kinds 
of food, BO it accords with the characteristic selfishness of 
man that they should not be allowed to obtain, or to use, 
the finest ornaments: Lastly, it is a remarkable fact, as 
proved by the foregoing quotations, that the same fash* 
ions in modifying the shape of the head, in ornamenting 
the hair, in painting, tattooing, perforating the nose, lips, or 
ears, in removing or filing the teeth, etc., now prevail and 
have long prevailed in the most distant quarters of the 
world. It is extremely improbable that these practices 
which are followed by so many distinct nations are due to 
tradition from any common source. They rather indicate 
the close similarity of the mind of man, to whatever race 
lie may belong, in the same manner as the almost univer* 
sal habits of dancing, masquerading, and making rude 
pictures. 

Having made these preliminary remarks on the admi- 
ration felt by savages for various ornaments, and for de- 
formities most unsightly in our eyes, let us see how far the 
men are attracted by the appearance of their women, and 
what are their ideas of beauty. As I have heard it main- 
tained that savages are quite indifferent about the beauty 
of their women, valuing them solely as slaves, it may be 
well to observe that this conclusion does not /it all agree 
with the care which the women take in ornamenting them 
selves, or with their vanity. Burchell *'' gives an amusing 
account of a Bushwoman, who used so much grease, red 
ochre, and shining-powder, " as would have ruined any 
but a very rich husband." She displayed also "mucli 
vanity and too evident a consciousness of her superiority." 
<■»* Travels in South Africa,' 1824, vol. i. p. 414. 
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Mr. Winwood Reade informs me that the negroes of the 
West Coast often discuss the beauty of their women. 
Some competent observers hare attributed the fearfully 
common practice of infanticide partly to the desire felt by 
the women to retain their good looks/' In several regions 
the women wear charms and love-philters to gain the affec* 
tions of the men ; and Mr. Brown enumerates four plants 
used for this purpose by the women of Northwestern 
America.** 

Heame,** who lived many years with the American 
Indians, and who was an excellent observer, says, in speak- 
ing of the women, ^* Ask a northern Indian what is beauty, 
and he will answer, a broad flat face, small eyes, high 
cheek-bones, three or four broad black lines across each 
cheek, a low forehead, a large broad chin, a clumsy hook 
nose, a tawny hide, and breasts hanging down to the belf 
Pallas, who visited the northern parts of the Chinese em- 
pire, says, "Those women are preferred who have the 
Mandschd form ; that is to say, a broad face, high cheek- 
bones, very broad noses, and enormous ears;"" and 
Vogt remarks that the obliquity of the eye, which is 
proper to the Chinese and Japanese, is exaggerated in 
their pictures for the purpos^e, as " it seems, of exhibiting its 
beauty, as contrasted with the eye of the red-haired bar- 
barians." It is well knownr, as Hue repeatedly remarks, 
that the Chinese of the interior think Europeans hideous 
with their white skins and prominent noses. The nose is 

** See, for references, * Gerland liber das Aussterben der Naturvolker,* 

1868, 6. 61, 63, 65 ; also Azara, 'Yoyagss,' etc., tom» U. p. 116. 

*• On the vegetable productions used by the Northwestern American 
Indians, *■ Fhannaceutical Journal,' voL x. 

» *A Journey from Prince of Wales Fort,' 8vo edit. 1Y96, p. 89. 

" Quoted by Prichard, * J*hys. Hist, of Mankind,' 3d edit. toL iv. 
1844, p. 519 ; Vogt, * Lectures on Han,' £ng. translat. p. 129. On the 
opinion of the Chinese on the Cingalese, E. Tennent, * Ceylon,' vol il 

1869, p. 107. • 
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far from being too prominent, according to our ideas, in 
the natives of Ceylon ; yet " the Chinese in the seventh 
century, accustomed to the flat features of the Mogul 
races, were surprised at the prominent noses of the Cinga- 
lese ; and Thsang described them as having ' the beak of 
a bird, with the body of a man.' " 

Finlayson, after minutely describing the people of 
Cochin-China, says that their rounded heads and faces are 
their chief characteristics ; and he adds, " The roundness of 
the whole countenance is more striking in thcfwomen, who 
are reckoned beautiful in proportion as they display this 
form of face." The Siamese have small noses with diver- 
gent nostrils, a wide mouth, rather thick lips, a remarkably 
large face, with very high and broad cheek-bones. It is., 
therefore, not wonderful that " beauty, according to our 
notion, is a stranger to them. Yet they consider their own 
females to be much more beautiful than those of Eu- 
rope."" 

It is well known that with many Hottentot women the 
posterior part of the body projects in a wonderful manner ; 
they are steatopygous ; and Sir Andrew Smith is certain 
that this peculiarity is greatly admired by the men.'* He 
once saw a woman who was considered a beauty, and she 
was so immensely developed behind, that when seated on 
level ground she could not rise, and had to push herself 
along until she came to a slope. Some of the women in 
various negro. tribes are similarly characterized; and, ac- 
cording to Burton, the Somal men " are said to choose 
their wives by ranging them in a line, and by picking her 

" Prichard, as taken from Crawfurd and Finlayson, * Phys. Hist, of 
Mankind,' vol iv. pp. 634, 536. 

M " Idem illostrissimns viator dixit mihi praecinctorium vel tabula 
faeminss, quod nobis teterrimum est, quondam permagno sestimari ab 
hominibus in hac gente. Nunc res mutata est, et censet talem coQfor* 
mationem minima optandam est." 
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out who projects farthest a tergo. Nothing can be more 
hateful to a negro than the opposite form." ^ 

With respect to color, the negroes rallied Mungo Park 
on the whiteness of his skin and the prominence of his nose, 
both of which they considered as " unsightly and unnat- 
ural conformations." He in return praised the glossy jet 
of their skins and the lovely depression of their noses ; 
this they said was " honey-mouth," nevertheless they gave 
him food« The African Moors, also, ^^ knitted their brows 
and seemed 4)0 shudder " at the whiteness of his skin. On 
the eastern coast, the negro boys, when they saw Burton, 
cried out, ^' Look at the white man I does he not look like 
a white ape ? V On the western coast, as Mr, Winwood 
Reade informs me, the negroes admire a very black skin 
more than one of a lighter tint. But their horror of white- 
ness may be partly attributed, according to this same 
traveller, to the belief held by most negroes that demons 
and spirits are white. 

The Banyai of the more southern part of the continent 
are negroes, but " a great many of them are of a light coffee- 
and-milk color, and, indeed, this color is considered hand- 
some throughout the whole country ; " so that here we 
have a different standard of taste. With the Kaffires, who 
differ much from negroes, " the skin, except among the 
tribes near Delagoa Bay, is not usually black, the prevail- 
ing color being a mixture of black and red, the most com- 
mon shade being chocolate. Dark complexions, as being 
most common, are naturally held in the highest esteem. 
To be told that he is light-colored, or like a white maa, 
would be deemed a very poor compliment by a Kaffire. I 
have heard of one unfortunate man who was so very fair 
that no girl would marry him." One of the titles of the 

** * The Anthropological Review * Nov. 1864, p. 237. For additional 
references, see Waitz, * Introduct. to Anthropology/ £ng. translat 186S, 
vol L p. 106. 
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Zulu king is, "You who are black."" Mr. Galton, in 
speaking to me about the natives of Southern Africa, re- 
marked that their ideas of beauty seem very different from 
ours ; for in one tribe two slim, slight, and pretty girls were 
not admired by the natives. 

Turning to other quarters of the world : in Java, a 
yellow, not a white girl, is considered, according to Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer, a beauty. A man of Cochin-China ^^ spoke 
with contempt of the wife of the English ambassador, that 
she had white teeth like a dog, and a rosy color like that 
of potato-flowers." We have seen that the Chinese dislike 
our white skin, and that the North Americans admire ^' a 
tawny hide." In South America, the Yura-caras, who in- 
habit the wooded, damp slopes of the eastern Cordillera, 
are remarkably pale-colored, as their name in their own 
language expresses ; nevertheless, they consider European 
women as very inferior to their own." 

In several of the tribes of North America the hair on 
the head grows to a wonderful length ; and Catlin gives a 
curious proof how much this is esteemed, for the chief of 
the Crows was elected to this office from having the longest 
hair of any man in the tribe, namely ten feet and seven 
inches. The Aymaras and Quichuas of South America 
likewise have very long hair; and this, as Mr. D. Forbes 
informs me, is so niuch valued for the sake of beauty, that 
cutting it off was the severest punishment which he could 
inflict on them. In both halves of the continent the na- 

» *Mungo Park's Travela In Africa,' 4to, 1816, pp. 53, 131. Burton'i 
Btatement is quoted by Schaaff hausen, * Archiy fur Anthropolog.' 1866, 
8. 163. On the Baoyai, LiTingstqne, ' Travels,' p. 64. On the Kafirs, 
the Bev. J. Shooter, * The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country,' 1857, 
p. 1. 

^ For the Javanese and Cochin- Chinese, see Waitz, * Introduct. to 
Anthropology,' Eng. translat. vol I p. 805. On the Yura-caras, A. 
d'Orligny, as quoted in Pritohard, *Pbys. Hist of Mankmd,' vol v. 8d 
^t. p. 476. 
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tives sometimes increase the apparent length of their hair 
by weaving into it fibrous substances. Although the hair 
on the head is thus cherished, that on the face is considered 
by the North American Indians " as very vulgar," and 
every hair is carefully eradicated* This practice prevails 
throughout the American Continent fronj Vancouver's Isl- 
and in the north to Tierra del Fuego in the south. When 
York Minster, a Fuegian on board the " Beagle " was taken 
back to his country, the natives told him he ought to pull 
out the few short hairs on his face. They also threatened 
a young missionary, who was left for a time with them, 
to strip him naked, and pluck the hairs from his face and 
body, yet he was far from a hairy man. This fashion ii^ 
carried to such an extreme that the Indians of Paraguay 
eradicate their eyebrows and eyelashes, saying that they 
do not wish to be like horses.*' 

It is remarkable that throughout the world the races 
which are almost completely destitute of a beard dislike 
hairs on the face and body, and take pains to eradicate 
them. The Calmucks are beardless, and they are well 
known, like the Americans, to pluck out all straggling 
hairs; and so it is with the Polynesians, some of the 
Malays, and the Siamese. Mr. Veitch states that the 
Japanese ladies " all objected to our whiskers, considering 
them very ugly, and told us to cut them off, and be like 
Japanese men." The New-Zealanders are beardless ; they 
carefully pluck out the hairs on the face, and have a 
saying that " there is no woman for a hairy man. " " 

" North American Indians/ by G. Catlin, 8d. edit. 1842, vol L p. 49; 
vol. il p. 22Y. On the natives of Vancouver Island, see Sproat * Scenes 
and Studies of Savage Life,' 1868, p. 25. On the Indians of Paraguay, 
Azara, •Voyages,' torn. iL p. 106. 

*• On the Siamese, Pritchard, ibid, vol iv. p. 633, On the Japanese, 
Veitch in * Gardeners' Chronicle,' 1860, p. 1104. On the New-Zealanders, 
Mantegazza, « Viaggi e Studi,' 1867, p. 626. For the other nations men 
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On the other hand, bearded races admire and greatly 
value their beards ; among the Anglo-Saxons eveiy part 
of the body, according to their laws, had a recognized 
value ; " the loss of the beard being estimated at twenty 
shillings, while the breaking of a thigh was fixed at only 
twelve." '• In the East, men swear solemnly by their 
beards. We have seen that Chinsurdi, the chief of the 
Makalolo in Africa, evidently thought that beards were a 
great ornament. With the Fijians in the Pacific the 
beard is "profuse and bushy, and is his greatest pride; " 
while the inhabitants of the adjacent archipelagoes of 
Tong^ and Samoa are *^ beardless, and abhor a rough 
chin." In one island alone of the Ellice group " the men 
are heavily bearded, and not a little proud thereof." '* 

We thus see how widely the different races of man 
differ in their taste for the beautiful. In every nation 
sufiiciently advanced to have made effigies of their gods 
or of their deified rulers, the sculptors no doubt have en- 
deavored to express their highest ideal of beauty and 
grandeur,** Under this point of view it is well to com- 
pare in our mind the Jupiter or Apollo of the Greeks with 
the Egyptian or Assyrian statues; and these with the 
hideous bass-reliefs on the ruined buildings of Central 
America. 

I have met with very few statements opposed to the 
above conclusion. Mr. Winwood Keade, however, who 
has had ample opportunities for observation, not only 
with the negroes of the West Coast of Africa, but with 

tioned, see references in Lawrence, * Lectures on Physiology,* etc. 1822, 
p. 272. 

*• Lubbock, * Origin of Civilization,' 1870, p. 821. 

^ Dr. Barnard Davis quotes Mr. Pritchard and others for these facts 
in regard to the Polynesians, in * Anthropological Review,' April, 1870, 
pp. 185, 191. 

*> Gh. Comte has remarks to this effect in his * Traits de Legislation, 
Sd. edit 1887, p. 186. ' 
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tbose of the interior who have never associated with 
Europeans, is convinced that their ideas of beauty are on 
the whole the same as ours. He has repeatedly found that 
he agreed with negroes in their estimation of the beauty 
of the native girls ; and that their appreciation of the 
beauty of European women corresponded with ours« 
They admire long hair, and use artificial means to make 
it appear abundant; they admire also a beard, though 
themselves very scantily provided. Mr. Reade feels 
doubtful what kind of nose is most appreciated: a girl 
has been heard to say, " I do not want to marry him, he 
has got no nose ; " and this shows that a very flat nose is 
not an object of admiration* We should, however, bear 
in mind that the depressed and very broad noses and pro- 
jecting jaws of the negroes of the West Coast are excep- 
tional types with the inhabitants of Africa. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing statements, Mr. Reade does not 
think it probable that negroes would ever prefer the 
** most beautiful European woman, on the mere grounds 
of physical admiration, to a good-looking negress." ** 

The truth of the principle, long ago insisted on by 
Humboldt," that man admires and often tries to exagger- 
ate whatever characters Nature may have given him, is 
shown in many ways. The practice of beardless races 

*' The Fuegians, as I have been informed by a missionary who long 
resided with them, consider European women as extremely beaatiful;- 
but from what we have seen of the judgment of the other aborigines of 
America, I cannot but think that this must be a mistake, unless indeed 
the statement refers to the few Fuegians who have lived for some time 
with Europeans, and who must consider us as superior beings. I should 
add that a most experienced observer, Captain Burton, believes that a 
woman whom we consider beautiful is admired throughout the 'world, 
* Anthropological Review,' March, 1864, p. 245. 

•• * Personal Narrative,' Eng. translat. vol iv. p. 518, and elsewhere. 
Mantegazza, in his * Yiaggi e Studi,' 1867, strongly insists on this same 
principle. 
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extirpating every trace of a beard, and generally all the 
hairs on the body, offers one illustration. The skull has 
been greatly modified during ancient and modem times 
by many nations ; and there can be little doubt that this 
has been practised, especially in North and South Amer- 
ica, in order to exaggerate some natural and admired pe- 
culiarity. Many American Indians are known to admire 
a head flattened to such an extreme degree as to appear 
to us like that of an idiot. The natives on the north- 
western coast compress the head into a pointed cone; 
and it is their constant practice to gather the hair into a 
knot on the top of the head, for the sake, as Dr. Wilson 
remarks, "of increasing the apparent elevation of the 
favorite conoid form.'' The inhabitants of Arakhan " ad- 
mire a broad, smooth forehead, and in order to produce it 
they fasten a plate of lead on the heads of the new-born 
children." On the other hand, " a broad, well-rounded 
occiput is considered a great beauty " by the natives of 
the Fiji islands.** 

As with the skull, so with the nose ; the ancient Hi^ns 
during the age of Attila were accustomed to flatten the 
noses of their infants with bandages, " for the sake of ex- 
aggerating a natural conformation." With the Tahitians, 
to be called long-nose is considered as an insult, and they 
compress the noses and foreheads of their children for the 
sake of beauty. So it is with the Malays of Sumatra, the 
Hottentots, certain Negroes, and the natives pf BraziL** 

<4 On the skulls of the j^merican tribes, see Nott and Gliddon, 'Types 
of Mankind/ 1864, p. 440 ; Pritchard, * Phys. Hist, of Mankind,* vol I 3d 
edit. p. 821; on the natives of Arakhan, ibid. vol. iv. p. 637. Wilson, 
* Physical Ethnology,' Smithsonian Institution, 1863, p. 288; on the 
Fijians, p. 290. Sir J. Lubbock (* Prehistoric Times,' 2d edit 1869, p. 
606). gives an excellent resunU on this subject. 

« On the Huns, Godron, *De TEspdce,' tom. u. 1869, p- 800. On the 
Tahitians, Waitz, * Anthropolog.' Eng. translat. vol L p. 806. Marsden, 
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The Chinese have by nature unusually small feet;"* 
and it is well known that the women of the upper classes 
distort their feet to make them still smaller. Lastly, Hum- 
boldt thinks that the American Indians pi*efer coloring 
their bodies with red paint in order to exaggerate their 
natural tint ; and until recently European women added 
to their naturally bright colors by rouge and white cosr 
metics; but I doubt whether many barbarous nations 
have had any such intention in painting themselves. 

In the fashions of our own dress we see exactly the 
same principle and the same desire to carry every point 
to an extreme ; we exhibit, also, the same spirit of emula- 
tion. But the fashions of savages are far more permanent 
than ours ; and whenever their bodies are artificially mod- 
ified this is necessarily the case. The Arab women of 
the Upper Nile occupy about three days in dressing their 
hair ; they never imitate other tribes, " but simply vie 
wifh each other in the superlativeness of their own style.". 
Dr. Wilson, in speaking of the compressed skulls of vari- 
ous American races, adds, '' Such usages are among the 
least eradicable, and long survive the shock of revolu- 
tions that change dynasties and efface more important 
national peculiarities." " The same principle comes large- 
ly into play in the art of selection ; and we can thus un- 
derstand, as I have elsewhere explained," the wonderful 
development of all the races of animals and plants which 
are kept merely for ornament. Fanciers always wish each 
character to be somewhat increased ; they do not admire 

quoted by Pritchard, * Phys. Hist, of Mankind,* 8d edit, vol v. p. 67. 
Lawrence, * Lectures on Physiology,* p. 337. 

** This fact was ascertained in the * Reise der Novara : Anthropolog. 
Theil,' Dr. Weisbach, 1867, s. 265. 

*^ * Smithsonian Institution,* 1863, p. 289. On the fashions of Arab 
women, Sir S. Baker, * The Nile Tributaries,* 1867, p. 121. 

.^ *The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' vol L 
p. 214 ; vol. iu p. 240. 
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a roedium standard ; they certainly do not desire any great 
and abrupt change in the character of their breeds ; they 
admire solely what they are accustomed to behold, but 
they ardently desire to see each characteristic feature a 
little more developed. 

No doubt the perceptive powers of man and the lower 
animals are so constituted that brilliant colors and certain 
forms, as well as harmonious and rhythmical sounds, give 
pleasure and are called beautiful ; but why this should be 
so, we know no more than why certain bodily sensations 
are agreeable and others disagreeable. It is certainly not 
true that there is in the mind of man any universal stand- 
ard of beauty with respect to the human body. It is, how- 
ever, possible that certain tastes may in the course of time 
become inherited, though I know of no evidence in favor 
of this belief; and if so, each race would possess its own 
innate ideal standard of beauty. It has been argued '* 
that ugliness consists in an approach to the structure of 
the lower animals, and this no doubt is true with the more 
civilized nations, in which intellect is highly appreciated^ 
but a nose twice as prominent, or eyes twice as large as 
usual would not be an approach in structure to any of the 
lower animals, and yet would be utterly hideous. The 
men of each race prefer what they are accustomed to be- 
hold ; they cannot endure any great change ; but they like 
variety, and admire each characteristic point carried to a 
moderate extreme. '^^ Men accustomed to a nearly oval 
face, to straight and regular features, and to bright colors, 
admire, as we Europeans know, these points when strongly 
developed. On the other hand, men accustomed to a 
broad face, with high cheek-bones, a depressed nose, and 

•• Schaaff hausen, * Archiv fiir Anthropologic,* 1866, s. 164. 

''^ Mr. Bain has collected (* Mental and Moral Science,' 1868, pp. 304- 
814) about a dozen more qt less different theories of the idea of beauty ; 
but none are quite the same with that here given. 
34 
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a black skin, admire these points strongly developed. No 
doubt characters of all kinds may easily be too much de- 
veloped for beauty. Hence a perfect beauty, which im- 
plies many characters modified in a particular manner, will 
in every race be a prodigy. As the great anatomist Bi- 
*chat long ago said, if every one were cast in the same 
mould, there would be no such thing as beauty. If all 
our women were to become as beautiful as the Venus de 
Medici, we should for a time be charmed ; but we should 
soon wish for variety ; and as soon as we had obtained 
variety, we should wish to see certain characters in our 
women a little exaggerated beyond the then existing com- 
mon standard. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Secondabt Sexual Chajlactebs of Man — earUinued, 

On the Xffects of the Continued Selection of Women aecotding to a 
Different Standard of Beau|jr in .each Baoe.— On the Causea which 
interfere with Sexual Selection in Civilized and Savage Nationa.— 
Conditions favorahle to Sexual Selection during Primeval Times.— On 
the Manner of Action of Sexual Selection with Mankind.— On the 
Women in Savage Trihes having some Power to choose their Hus- 
bands.— Ahsence of Hair on the Body, and Development of the Beard. 
— ^Color of the Skin. — Summary. 

We have seen in the last chapter that with all barbar- 
ous races ornaments, dress, and external appearance, are 
highly valued ; and that the men judge of the beauty of 
their women by widely-different standards. We must 
next inquire whether this preference and the consequent 
selection during many generations of those woinen, which 
appear to the men of each race the most attractive, has 
altered the qjiaracter either of the females alone or of both 
sexes. With mammals the general rule appears to be that 
characters of all kinds are inherited equally by the males 
and females ; we might therefore expect that with man- 
kind any characters gained through sexual selection by 
the females would commonly be transferred to the off- 
spring of both sexes. If any change has thus been ef- 
fected it is almost certain that the different races will have 
been differently modified, as each has its own standard of 
beauty. 

With mankind, especially with savages, many causes 
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interfere with tbe action of sexual selection as far as the 
bodily frame is concerned. Civilized men are largely air 
tracked by the mental charms of women, by their wealth, 
and especially by their social position; for men rarely 
marry into a much lower rank of life. The men who suc- 
ceed in obtaining the more beautiful women, will not have 
a better chance of leaving a long line of descendants than 
other men with plainer wives, with the exception of the 
few who. bequeath their fortunes according to primogeni- 
ture. With respect to the opposite form of selection, 
namely, of the more attractive men by the women, al- 
though in civilized nations wogrien have free or almost 
free choice, which is not the case with barbarous race9, 
yet their choice is largely influenced by the social position 
and wealth of the men ; and the success of the latter in 
life largely depends on their intellectual powers and energy, 
or on the fruits of these same powers in their forefathers. 

There is, however, reason to believe that sexual se- 
lection has effected something in certain civilized and 
semi-civilized nations. Many persons are convinced, as it 
appears to me with justice, that the members of our aris- 
tocracy, including under this term all wealthy families in 
wliich primogeniture has long prevailed, from having 
chosen dunng many generations from all classes the more 
beautiful women as their wives, have become handsomer, 
according to the European standard of beauty, than the 
middle classes ; yet the middle classes are placed under 
equally favorable conditions of life for the perfect devel- 
opment of the body. Cook remarks that the superiority 
in personal appearance " which is observable in the erees 
or nobles in all the other islands (of the Pacific) is found 
in the Sandwich islands ; *' but this may be chiefly due to 
their better food and manner of life. 

The old traveller Chardin, in describing the Persians, 
says their " blood is now highly refined by frequent inter- 
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mixtures with the Georgians and Circassians, two nations 
which surpass all the world in personal beauty. There is 
hardly a man of rank in Persia who is not born oi^ Geor- 
gian or Circassian mother." He adds that they inherit 
their beauty, " not from their ancestors, for without the 
above mixture, the men of rank in Persia, who are de- 
scendants of the Tartars, would be extremely ugly."* 
Uere is a more curious case : the priestesses who attended 
the temple of Venus Erycina at San-Giuliano in Sicily, 
were selected for their beauty out of the whole of Greece ; 
they were not vestal virgins, and Quatrefages,* who makes 
this statement, says that the women of San-Giuliano are 
famous at the present day as the most beautiful in the 
island, and are sought by artists as models. But it is ob- 
vious that the evidence in the above cases is doubtfuL 

The following case, though relating to savages, is well 
worth giving from its curiosity. Mr. Winwood Keade 
informs me that the JoUofs, a tribe of negroes on the 
west coast of Africa, " are remarkable for their uniformly 
fine appearance." A friend of his asked one of these men, 
" How is it that every one whom I meet is so fine-looking, 
not only your men, but your women ? " The JoUof an- 
swered, "It is very easily explained: it has always been 
our custom to pick out our worse-looking slaves and to 
sell them." It need hardly be added that with all sav- 
ages female slaves serve as concubines. That this negro 
should have attributed, whether rightly or wrongly, the 
fine appearance of his tribe to the long-continued elimina- 
tion of the ugly women, is not so surprising as it may at 
first appear; for I have elsewhere shown that negroes 

^ These quotationB are taken from Lawrence (* Lectures on Physiol- 
ogy, etc. 1822, p. 893), who attributes the beauty of the upper classes in 
England to the men haying long selected the more beautiful women. 

• *• Anthropologic," * BeTue des Cours Scientifiques,' Oct 1868, p, 
721. 
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fully appreciate the importance of selection in the breed- 
ing of their domestic animals,' and I could give from Mr. 
Beade additional evidence on this head. 

On tJie Causes which prevent or check the Action of 
Sexual Selection with Savages, — The chief causes are, 
firstly, so-called communal marriages or promiscuous in- 
tercourse ; secondly, infanticide, especially of female in- 
fants; thirdly, early betrothals; and lastly, the low esti- 
mation in which women are held, as mere slaves. These 
four points must be considered in some detail. 

It is obvious that as long as the pairing of man, or of 
any other animal, is left to chance, with no choice exerted 
by either sex, there can be no sexual selection ; and no 
effect will be produced on the offspring by certain indi- 
viduals having had an advantage over others in their 
courtship. Now it is asserted that there exist at the pres- 
ent day tribes which practise what Sir J. Lubbock by 
courtesy calls communal marriages ; that is, all the men 
and women in the tribe are husbands and wives to each 
other. The licentiousness of many savages is no doubt 
astonishingly great, but it seems to me that more evi- 
dence is requisite before we fully admit that their existing 
intercourse is absolutely promiscuous. Nevertheless all 
those who have most closely studied the subject,* and 

• * The Variation of Animals and Plants under romestication/ vol L 
p. 207 

* Sir J. Lubbock, * The Origin of Civilization,' 1870, chap. iil. eepe- 
cially pp. 60-67. Mr. McLennan, in his extremely valuable work on 
*Prunitive Marriage,' 1866, p. 163, speaks of the union of the sexes **in 
the earliest times as loose, transitory, and in some degree promiscuous." 
Mr. McLennan and Sir J. Lubbock have collected much evidence on the 
extreme licentiousness of savages at the present time. Mr. L. H. Mor- 
gan, in his interesting memoir on the classificatory system of relationship 
(*Proc. American Acad, of Sciences,' vol vil Feb. 1868, p. 475) con- 
cludes that polygamy and all forms of marriage during primeval times 
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* whose judgment is worth much more than mine, believe 
that communal marriage was 'the original and universal 
form throughout the world, including the intermarriage 
of brothers and sisters. The indirect evidence in favor 
of this belief is extremely strong, and rests chiefly on the 
terms of relationship which are employed between the 
members of the same tribe, implying a connection with 
the tribe alone, and not with either parent. But the sub- 
ject is too large and complex for even an abstract to be 
here given, and I will confine myself to a few remarks. 
It is evident in the case of communal marriages, or where 
the marriage-tie is very loose, that the relationship of the 
child to its father cannot be known. But it seems almost 
incredible that the relationship of the child to its mother 
should ever have been completely ignored, especially as 
the women in most savage tribes nurse their infants for a 
long time. Accordingly in many cases the lines of de- 
scent are traced through the mother alone, to the exclusion 
of the father. But in many other cases the terms em- 
ployed express a connection with the tribe alone, to the 
exclusion even of the mother. It seems possible that the 
connection between the related members of the same bar- 
barous tribe, exposed to all sorts of danger, might be so 
much more important, owing to the need of mutual pro- 
tection and aid, than that between the mother and her 
child, as to lead to the sole use of terms expressive of the 
former relationships ; but Mr. Morgan is convinced that 
this view of the case is by no means sufficient. 

The terms of •relationship used in different parts of the 
world may be divided, according to the author just 
quoted, into two great classes, the classificatory and de- 
scriptive — the latter being employed by us. It is the 

vrere essentially unknown. It^ppears, also, from Sir J. Lubbock's work, 
that Bachofen likewise believes that communal intercourse originally 
prevailed. 
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classificatory system which so strongly leads to the belief 
that communal and other extremely loose forms of mar« 
riage were originally miiversal. But, as far as I can see, 
there is no necessity on this ground for believing in abso- 
lutely promiscuous intercourse. Men and women, like 
many of the lower animals, might formerly have entered 
into strict though temporary nnions for each birth, and in 
this case nearly as much confusion would have arisen in 
the terms of relationship as in the case of promiscuous in- 
tercourse. As far as sexual selection is concerned, all that 
is required is that choice should be exerted before the par- 
ents unite, and it signifies little whether the unions last 
for life or only for a season. 

Besides the evidence derived from the terms of rela- 
tionship, other lines of reasoning indicate the former wide 
prevalence of communal marriage. Sir J, Lubbock in* 
geniously accounts * for the strange and widely-extended 
habit of exogamy — ^that is, the men of one tribe always 
taking wives from a distinct tribe — by communism hav- 
ing been the original form of marriage ; so that a man 
never obtained a wife for himself unless he captured her 
from a neighboring and hostile tribe, and then she would 
naturally have become his sole and valuable property. 
Thus the practice of capturing wives might have arisen ; 
and from the honor so gained might ultimately have be- 
come the universal habit. We can also, according to Sir 
J. Lubbock,* thus understand "the necessity of e'xpiation 
for marriage as an infringement of tribal rites, since, ac- 
cording to old ideas, a man had no right to appropriate to 
himself that which belonged to the whole tribe." Sir J, 
Lubbock further gives a most curious body of facts show- 
ing that in old times high honor was bestowed on women 
who were utterly licentious ; and^ this, as he explains, is 

■ Address to British Associfttion * On the Social and Religious Gondi> 
tlon of the Lower Races of Man,' 1870, p. 20. 
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intelligible, if we admit that promiscuous intercourse was 
the aboriginal and therefore long-revered custom of the 
tribe/ 

Although the manner of development of the marriage- 
tie is an obscure subject, as we may infer from the diver- 
gent opinions on several points between the three authors 
who have studied it most closely, namely, Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. McLennan, and Sir J. Lubbock, yet from the forego- 
ing and several other lines of evidence it seems certain 
that the habit of marriage has been gradually developed, 
and that almost promiscuous intercourse was once ex- 
tremely common throughout the world. Nevertheless, 
from the analogy of the lower animals, more particularly 
of those which come nearest to man in the series, I cannot 
believe that this habit {Prevailed at an extremely remote 
period, when man had hardly attained to his present rank 
in the zoological scale. Man, as I have attempted to 
show, is certainly descended from some ape-like creature. 
With the existing Quadrumana, as far as their habits are 
l^nown, the males of some species are monogamous, but 
live dui'ing only a part of the year with the females, as 
seems to be the case with the Orang. Several kinds, as 
some of the Indian and American monkeys, are strictly 
monogamous, and associate all the year round with their 
wives. Others are polygamous, as the Gorilla and sev- 
eral American species, and each family lives separate. 
Even when this occurs, the families inhabiting the same 
district are probably to a certain extent social : the Chim- 
panzee, for instance, is occasionally met with in large 
bands. Again, other species are polygamous, but several 
males, each with their own females, live associated in a 

• * Origin of Civilization,' l870, p. 86. In the several works above 
quoted there will be found copious evidence on relationship through the 
females alone, or with the tribe alone. 
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body, as with several species of Baboons.'' We may in- 
deed conclude from what we know of the jealousy of all 
male quadrupeds, armed, as many of them are, with spe- 
cial weapons for battling with their rivals, that promis- 
cuous intercourse in a state of nature is extremely improb- 
able. The pairing may not last for life, but only for each 
birth ; yet if the males which are the strongest and best 
able to defend or otherwise assist their females and young 
offspring, were to select the more attractive females, this 
would suffice for the work of sexual selection. 

Therefore, if we look far enough back in the stream of 
time, it is extremely improbable that primeval men and 
women lived promiscuously together. Judging from the 
social habits of man as he now exists, and from most sav- 
ages being polygamists, the most probable view is that 
primeval man aboriginally lived in small communities, 
each with as many wives as he could support and obtain, 
whom he would have jealously guarded against all other- 
men. Or he may have lived with several wives by him- 
self, like the Gorilla ; for all the natives " agree that but 
one adult male is seen in a band ; when the young male 
grows up, a contest takes place for mastery, and the 
strongest, by killing and driving out the others, estab- 
lishes himself as the head of the community." ® The 
younger males, being thus expelled and wandering about, 
would, when at last successful in finding a partner, pre- 
vent too close interbreeding within the limits of the same 
family. 

' Brehm (* Jllust. Thierleben,' B. i. p. 11) says Cynocephdm karmu 
dryas lives in great troops containing twice as many adult females as 
adult males. See Rengger on American polygamous species, and Owen 
(• Anat. of Vertebrates,* vol. iii. p. 746) on American monogamous spe- 
cies. Other references might be added. * 

*Dr. Savage, in * Boston Journal of Nat. Hist.' vol. v. 1845-'47, p. 
423. 
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Although savages are now extremely licentious, and 
although communal marriages may formerly have largely 
prevailed, yet many tribfes practise some form of mar- 
riage, but of a far more lax nature than with civilized 
nations. Polygamy, as just stated, is almost universally 
followed by the leading men in every tribe, Nevertheless, 
there are tribes, standing almost at the bottom of the 
scale, which are strictly monogamous. This is the case 
with the Veddahs of Ceylon : they have a saying, accord- 
ing to Sir J. Lubbock,' " that death alone can separate hus- 
band and wife," An intelligent Kandyan chief, of course 
a polygamist, "was perfectly scandalized at the utter 
barbarism of living wijh only one wife, and never parting 
until separated by death." It was, he said, "just like the 
Wanderoo monkeys." Whether savages who now enter 
into some form of marriage, either polygamous or monog- 
amous, have retained this habit from primeval times, or 
whether they have returned to some form of marriage, 
after passing through a stage of promiscuous intercourse, 
I will not pretend to conjecture. 

Infanticide. — This practice is now very common 
throughout the world, and there is reason to believe that 
it prevailed much more extensively during former times.** 
Barbarians find it difficult to support themselves and their 
children, and it is a simple plan to kill their infants. In 
South America some tribes, as Azara states, formerly de- 
stroyed so many infants of both sexes, that they were on 
the point of extinction. In the Polynesian Islands wom- 
en have been known td.kill from four or five to even ten 
of their children; and Ellis could not find a single woman 
who had not killed at least one. Wherever infanticide 

• * Prehistoric Times,' 1869, p. 424. 

^ Mr. McLennan, * Primitive Marriage,' 1865. See especially on ex- 
ogamy and infanticide, pp. 130, 138, 166. 
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prevails the struggle for ' existence will be in so far less 
severe, and all the members of the tribe will have an al- 
most equally good chance of reding their few surviving 
children. In most cases a larger number of female than 
of male infants are destroyed, for it is obvious that the« 
latter are of most value to the tribe, as they will when 
grown up aid in defending it, and can support themselves. 
But the trouble experienced by the women in rearing 
children, their.consequent loss of beauty, the higher esti- 
mation set on them and their happier fate, when few in 
number, are assigned by the women themselves, and by 
various observers, as additional motives for infanticide. 
In Australia, where female infanticide is still common, Sir 
G. Grey estimated the proportion of native women to 
men as one to three ; but others say as two to three. In 
a village on the eastern frontier of India, Colonel Maccul- 
loch found not a single female child." 

When, owing to female infanticide, the women of a 
tribe are few in number, the habit of capturing wives 
from neighboring tribes would naturally arise. Sir J. 
Lubbock, however, as Ve have seen, attributes the prac- 
tice, in chief part, to the former existence of K^onmiunal 
marriage, and to the men having consequently captm*ed 
women from other tribes to hold as their sole property. 
Additional causes might be assigned, such as the com- 
munities being very small, in which case, marriageable 
women would often be deficient. That the habit of cap- 
ture was most extensively practised during former times, 
even by the ancestors of civilized nations, is clearly shown 
by the preservation of many curious customs and cere- 
monies, of which Mr. McLennan has given a most inter- 

" Dr. Garland (*XJeber das Aussterben der Naturvolker,' 1868) has 
collected much iDformation on infanticide, see especially s. 27, 51, 64. 
Azara (* Voyages,' etc., torn, il pp. 94, 116) enters in detail on the mo- 
tires. See also McLennan (ibid. p. 139) for cases in India. 
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esting account. In our own marriages the " best man '* 
seems originally to have been the chief abettor of the 
bridegroom in the act of capture. Now, as long as men 
habitually procured their wives through violence and 
craft, it is not probable that they would have selected the 
more attractive women ; they would have been too glad 
to have seized on any woman. But as soon as the prac- 
tice of procuring wives from a distinct tribe was effected 
through barter, as now occurs in many places, the more 
attractive women would generally have been purchased. 
The incessant crossing, however, between tribe and tribe, 
which necessarily follows from any form of this habit 
would have tended to keep all the people inhabiting the 
same country nearly uniform in character ; and this would 
have greatly interfered withthe power of sexual selection 
in differentiating the tribes. 

The scarcity of women, consequent on female infanti- 
cide, leads also to another practice, namely, polyandry, 
which is still common in several parts of the world, and 
which formerly, as Mr. McLennan believes, prevailed al- 
most universally ; but this latter conclusion is doubted by 
Mr. Morgan and Sir J. Lubbock." Whenever two or 
more men are compelled to marry one woman, it is certain 
that all the women of the tribe will get married, and 
there will be no selection by the men of the more attrac- 
tive women. But, under these circumstances, the women 
no doubt will have the power of choice, and will prefer 
the more attractive men. Azara, for instance, describes 
how carefully a Guana woman bargains for all sorts of 
privileges before accepting sonie one or more husbands ; 
and the men in consequenfie take unusual care of their 

" * Primitive Marriage,' p. 208 ; Sir J. Lubbock, * Origin of Ciriliza* 
lion,' p. 100. See also Mr. Morgan, loc. cit., on former prevalence of 
polyandr}i • 
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personal appearance." The very ugly men would perhaps 
altogether fail in getting a wife, or get one later in life, 
but the handsomer men, although the most successful in 
obtaining wives, would not, as far as we can see, leave 
more of&pring to inherit their beauty than the less hand- 
some husbands of the same women. 

Early JBetrothcUs and Slavery of Women. — ^With many 
savages it is the custom to betroth the females while mere 
infants ; and this would effectually prevent preference be- 
ing exerted, on either side, according to personal appear- 
ance. But it would not prevent the more attractive 
women from being afterward stolen or taken by force 
from their husbands by the more powerful men ; and this 
often happens in Australia, America, and other parts of 
the world. The same consequences with reference to 
sexual selection would to a certain extent follow when 
women are valued almost exclusively as slaves or beasts 
of burden, as is the case with most savages. The men, 
however, at all times would prefer the handsomest slaves 
according to their standard of beauty. 

We thus see that several customs prevail with savages 
which would greatly interfere with, or completely stop, 
the action of sexual selection. On the other hand, the 
conditions of life to which savages are exposed, and some 
of their habits, are favorable to natural selection ; and 
this always comes into play together with sexual selec- 
tion. Savages are known to suffer severely from recur- 
rent famines ; they do not increase their food by artificial 
means ; they rarely refrain from marriage," and generally 

18 t Yoyages,' etc., torn. ii. pp. 92-95. * 

" Burchell says (* Travels in South Africa,' voL ii. 1824, p. 58), that 
among the wild nations of Sonthem Africa, neither men nor women ever 
pass their livei m a state of celibacy. Azara (* Voyages dans PAm^rique 
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marry young. Consequently they must be subjected to 
occasional bard struggles for existence, and tbe favored 
individuals will alone survive. 

Turning to primeval times wben men had only doubt- 
fully attained the rank of manhood, they would probably 
have lived, as already stated, either as polygamists or 
temporarily as monogamists. Their intercourse, judging 
from analogy, would not then have been promiscuous. 
They would, no doubt, have defended their females to the 
best of their power from enemies of all kinds, and would 
probably have hunted for their subsistence, as well as for 
that of their offspring. The most powerful and able 
males would have succeeded best in the struggle for life 
and in obtaining attractive females. At thifi early period 
the progenitors of man, from having only feeble powers 
of reason, would not have looked forward to distant con- 
tingencies. They would have been governed more by 
their instincts and even less by their reason than are 
savages at the present day. They would not at that, 
period have partially lost one of the strongest of all in- 
stincts, common to all the lower animals, namely, the love 
of their young offspring ; and consequently they would 
not have practised infanticide. There would have been 
no artificial scarcity of women, and polyandry would not 
have been follpwed ; there would have been no early be- 
trothals; women would not have been valued as mere 
slaves ; both sexes, if the females as well as the males 
were permitted to exert any choice, would have chosen 
their partners, not for mental charms, or property, or 
social position, but almost solely from external appear- 
ance. All the adults would have married or paired, and 
all the offspring, as fa? as that was possible, would have 
been reared ; so that the " struggle rfor existence would 

Merid.' torn. ii. 1809, p. 21) makes precisely the same remark in regard 
to the wild Indians of South America. 
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have been periodically severe to an extreme degree. 
Thus daring these primordial times all the conditions for 
sexual selection would have been much more favorable 
than at a later period, when man had advanced in his 
intellectual powers, but had retrograded in his instincts. 
Therefore, whatever influence sexual selection may have 
had in producing the differences between the races of 
man, and between man and the higher Quadrumana, this 
influence would have been much more powerful at a very 
remote period than at the present day. 

On the Manner of Action of Sexual Selection with 
Mankind. — ^With primeval men under the favorable con- 
ditions just stated, and with those savages who at the 
present time enter into any marriage-tie (but subject to 
greater or less interference according as the habits of 
female infanticide, early betrothals, etc., are more or less 
practised), sexual selection will 'probably have acted in 
the following manner : The strongest and most vigorous 
men — those who could best defend and hunt for their 
families, and during later times the chiefs or head-men — 
those who were provided with the best weapons and who 
possessed the most property, such as a larger number of 
dogs or other animals, would have succeeded in rearing a 
greater average number of offspring, than would the 
weaker, poorer, and 'lower members of the same tribes. 
There can, also, be no doubt that such men would gener- 
ally ha^ve been able to select the more attractive women. 
At present the chiefs of nearly every tribe throughout 
the world succeed in obtaining more than one wife. Un- 
til recently, as I hear from Mr. Mantell, almost every girl 
in New Zealand, who was prettj^ or promised to be 
pretty, was tapu to s^me chiet With the Kaflfrea, as Mr. 
C. Hamilton states," " the chiefs generally have the pick 

" * Anthropological Review,' Jan. ISVO, p. xvi. 
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of the women for many miles round, and are most perse- 
vering in establishing or confirming their privilege." We 
have seen that each race has its own style of beauty, and 
we know that it is natural to man to admire each charac- 
teristic point in his domestic animals, dress, ornaments, 
and personal appearance, when carried a little beyond the 
common standard. ^ K, then, the several foregoing proposi- 
tions be admitted, and I cannot sec that they are doubtful, 
it would be an inexplicable circumstance, if the selection 
of the more attractive women by the more powerful men 
of each tribe, who would rear on an average a greater 
numj^er of children, did not after the lapse of many gen- 
erations modify to a certain extent the character of the 
tribe. 

With our domestic animals, when a foreign breed is 
introduced into a new country, or when a native breed is 
long and carefully attended to, either for use or ornament, 
it is found after several generations to have undergone, 
whenever the means of comparison exist, a greater or less 
amount of change. This follows from unconscious selec- 
tion during a long series of generations — that is, the pres- 
ervation of the most approved individuals — ^without any 
wish or expectation of such a result on the part of the 
breeder. So, again, if two careful breeders rear during 
many years animals of the same* family, and do not com- 
pare them together or with a common standard, the ani- 
mals are found after a time to have become, to the surprise 
of their owners, slightly different." Each breeder has im- 
pressed, as" Von Nathusius well expresses it, the character 
of his own mind — ^his own taste and judgment— ron his 
animals. What reason, then, can be assigned why similar 
results should not* follow from the long-continued selection 
of the most admired women by those men of each triUe 

*•** The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' toI, 
II pp. 210-217. 
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who were able to rear to maturity the greater number of 
children? This would bo unconscious selection, for an 
effect would be produced, independently of any wish or 
expectation on the part of the men who preferred certain 
women to others. 

Let us suppose the members of a tribe, in which some 
form of marriage was practised, to spread over an unoc- 
cupied continent ; they would soon split up into distinct 
hordes, which would be separated from each other by 
various barriers, and still more effectually by the incessant 
wars between all barbarous nations. The hordes would 
thus be exposed to slightly different conditions and habits 
of ^ life, and would sooner or later come to differ in some 
small degree. As soon as this occurred, each isolated 
tribe would form for itself a slightly different standard of 
beauty ; " and then unconscious selection would come into 
action through the more powerful and leading savages 
preferring certain women to others. Thus the differences 
between the tribes, at first very slight, would gradually 
and inevitably be increased to a greater and greater 
degree. 

With animals in a state of nature, many characters 
proper to the males, such as size, strength, special weapons, 
courage and pugnacity, have been acquired through the 
law of battle. The semi-human progenitors of man, like 
their allies the Quadrumana, will almost certainly have 
been thus modified; and, as savages stilL fight for the pos- 
session of their women, a similar process of selection has 
probably gone on in a greater or less degree to the present 

day. Other characters proper to the males of the lower 

I. 
"An ingenious writer argues, from a comparison of the pictures of 
Raphael, Rubens, and modem French artists, that the idea of beauty is 
not absolutely the same even throughout Europe: see the * Lives of 
Haydn and Mozart,* by K. Pombet, Eng. translat. p. 278. 
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animals, such as bright colors and various ornaments, have, 
been acquired by the more attractive males having been 
preferred by the females. There are, however, exceptional 
cases in wMch the males, instead of having been the se- 
lected, have been the selectors. We recognize such cases 
by the females having been rendered more highly orna- 
mented than the males — ^their ornamental characters having 
been transmitted exclusively or chiefly to their female 
offspring. One such case has been described in the order 
to which man belongs, namely, with the Rhesus monkey. 

Man is more powerful in body B,nd, mind than* woman, 
and in the savage state he keeps her in a far more abject 
state of bondage than does the male of any other animal ; 
therefore it is not surprising that he should have gained 
the power of selection. Women are every wliere conscious 
of the value of their beauty; and when they have the 
means, they take more delight in decorating themselves 
with all sorts of ornaments than do men. They borrow 
the plumes of male birds, with which Nature decked this 
sex in order to charm the females. As women have long 
been selected for beauty, it is not surprising that some of 
the successive variations should have been transmitted in 
a limited manner ; and consequently that women should 
have transmitted their beauty in a somewhat higher degree 
to" their female than to their male oflfepring. Hence women 
have become more beautiful, as most persons will admit, 
than men. Women, however, certainly transmit most of 
their characters, including beauty, to their offspring of both 
sexes ; so that the continued preference by the men of 
each race of the more attractive women, according to their 
standard of taste, would tend to modify in the same man- 
ner all the individuals of both sexes belonging to the 
race. 

With respect to the other form of sexual selection 
(which with the lower animals is much the most common), 
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namely, when the females are the selectors, and accept 
only those males which excite or charm them most, we 
have reason to believe, that it formerly acted on the pro- 
genitors of man. Man in all probability owes his beard, 
and perhaps some other characters, to inheritance from an 
ancient progenitor who gained in this manner his orna- 
ments. Bnt this form of selection may have occasionally 
acted during later times ; for in utterly barbarous tribes 
the women have more power in choosing, rejecting, and 
tempting their lovers, or of afterward changing their hus- 
bands, than might have been expected. As this is a point 
of some importance, I will give in detail such evidence as 
I h^ve been able to collect. 

Heame describes how a woman in one of the tribes of 
Arctic America repeatedly ran away from her husband 
and joined a beloved man ; and with the Charruas of South 
America, as Azara states, the power of divorce is perfectly 
free. With the Abipones, when a man chooses a wife he 
bargains with the parents about the price. But, " it fre- 
quently ^happens that the girl rescinds what has been 
agreed upon between the parents and the bridegroom, 
obstinately rejecting the very mention of marriage." She 
often runs away, hides herself, and thus eludes the bride- 
groom. In the Fiji Islands the man seizes on* the woman 
whom he wishes for his wife by actual or pretended force ; 
but " on reaching the home of her abductor, should she not 
approve of the match, she runs to some one who can pro- 
tect her ; if, however, she is satisfied, the matter is settled 
forthwith." In Tierra del Fuego a young man first obtains 
the consent of the parents by doing them some service, and 
then he attempts to carry off the girl ; " but if she is^un- 
willing, she hides herself in the woods until her admirer is 
heartily tired of looking for her, and gives up the pursuit ; 
but this seldom happens." With the Calmucks there is a 
regular race between the bride and* bridegroom, the for- 
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mer having a fair start ; and Clarke " was assured that no 
instance occurs of a girl being caught, unless, she has a 
partiality to the pursuer." So with the wild tribes of the 
Malay archipelago there is a similar racing-match ; and it 
appears from M. Bourien's account, as Sir J. Lubbock re- 
marks, that " the race ' is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong,' but to the young man who has the good 
fortune to please his intended bride." 

Turning to Afiica: the Kaffres buy their wives, -and 
girls are severely beaten by their fathers if they will not 
accept a chosen husband ; yet it is manifest from many 
facts given by the Rev. Mr. Shooter, that they have con- 
siderable power of choice. Thus very ugly, though rich 
men, have been known to fail in getting wives. The girls, 
before consenting to be betrothed, compel the men to show 
themselves off, first in front and then behind, and " exhibit 
their paces." They have been known to propose to a 
man, and they not rarely run away with a favored lover. 
With the degraded Bushwomen of South Africa, " when 
a girl has grown up to womanhood without having been 
betrothed, which, however, does not often happen, her 
lover must gain her approbation, aa well as that of the 
parents." " Mr. Winwood Keade made inquiries for me 
with respect to the negroes of Western Africa, and he in- 
forms me that " the women, at least among the more in- 
telligent pagan tribes, have no difficulty in getting the 
husbands whom they may desire, although it is considered 
unwomanly to ask a man to marry them. They are quite 

** Azara, * Voyages,' etc. torn. ii. p. 23. Bobrizhofier, * An account 
of the Abipones,' vol ii. 1822, p. 207. Williams on the Fiji Islanders, 
as quoted by Lubbock, * Origin of Civilization,' 1870, p. 79. On the 
Fuegians, King and Fitz Roy, * Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle^^ 
vol. ii 1839, p. 182. On the Calmucks, quoted by McLennan, * Primi- 
tive Marriage,' 1865, p. 82. On the Malays, Lubbock, ibid. p. 76. The 
Rev. J. Shooter, *0n the Kafirs of Natal,' 1857,' pp. 52-60. On the 
Doflh women, Burchell, ^ Travels in South Africa,' vol il 1824, p. 69. 
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capable of falling in love, and of forming tender, passion- 
. ate, and faithfal attachments.^' 

We thus see that with savages the women are not in 
qnite so abject a state in relation to marriage as has often 
been supposed. They can tempt the men whom they 
prefer, and can sometimes reject those whom they dis- 
like, either before or after marriage. Preference on the 
part of the women, steadily acting in any one direc- 
tion-, would ultimately affect the character of the tribe ; 
for the women would generally choose not merely the 
handsomer men, according to their standard of taste, but 
those who were at the same time best able to defend and 
support them. Such well-endowed pairs would commonly 
rear a larger number of offspring than the less well en- 
dowed. The same result would obviously follow in a still 
more marked manner if there was selection on both sides ; 
that is, if the more attractive and at the same time more 
powerful men were to prefer, and were preferred by, the 
more attractive women. And these two forms of selection 
seem actually to have occurred, whether or not simulta- 
neously, with mankind, especially during the earlier pe- 
riods of our long history. 

We will now consider in a little more detail, relatively 
to sexual selection, some of the characters which distin- 
guish the several races of man from each other and from 
the lower animals, namely, the more or less complete ab- 
sence of hair from the body and the color of the skin. 
We need say nothing about the great diversity in the 
shape of the features and of the skull between the differ- 
ent races, as we have seen in the last chapter how differ- 
ent is the standard of beauty in these respects. These 
characters will therefore probably have been acted on 
through sexual selection ; but we have no means of judging, 
as far as I can see, whether they have been acted on 
chiefly through the male or female side. The musical 
faculties of man have likewise been already discussed. 
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Absence of Hizir on the Body^ and Us Development on 
the Face and Head. — ^From the presence of the woolly 
hair or lanugo on the human foetus, and of rudimentary 
hairs scattered over the body during maturity, we may 
infer that man is descended from some animal which was 
bom hairy and remained so during life. The loss of hair 
is an inconvenience and probably an injury to man even 
under a hot climate, for he is thus exposed to sudden 
chills, especially during wet weatherj As Mr. Wallace 
remarks, the natives in all countries are glad to protect 
their naked backs and shoulders with some slight cover- 
ing. No one supposes that the nakedness of the skin is 
any direct advantage to man, so that his body cannot have 
been divested of hair through natural selection." Nor 
have we any grounds for believing, as shown in a for- 
mer chapter, that this can be due to the direct action of the 
conditions to which man has long been exposed, or that 
it is the result of correlated development, • 

The absence of hair on the body is to a certain extent 
a secondary sexual characj^er ; for in all parts of the world 
women are less hairy than men. Therefore we may rea- 

" * Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,' IS'TO, p. 346. 
Mr. Wallace believes (p. 850) *' that some intelligent power has guided 
or detennined the development of man ; " and he considers the hair- 
less condition of the skin as coming under this head. The Rev. T. R. 
Stebbing, in commenting on this view ('Transactions of Devonshire 
Assoc, for Science,' 1870) remarks that, had Mr. Wallace ** employed 
his usual ingenuity on the question of man's hairless skin, he might have 
seen the possibility of its selection through its superior beauty or the 
health attaching to superior cleanliness. At any rate it is surprising 
that he should picture to himself a superior intelligence plucking the 
hair from the backs of savage men (to whom, according to his own ac- 
count, it would have been useful and beneficial), in order that the de- 
scendants of the poor shorn wretches might, after many deaths from cold 
and damp in the course of many generations," have been forced to raise 
themselves in the scale of civilization through the practice of varloua 
arts, iu the manner mdicated by Mr. Wallace. 
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Bonably suspect that this is a character which has been 
gained through sexual selection. We know that the faces 
of several species of monkeys, and large surfaces at the pos- 
terior end of the body in other species, have been denuded 
of hair ; and this we may safely attribute to sexual selec- 
ti6n, for these surfaces are not only vividly colored, but 
sometimes, as with the male mandrill and female rhesus, 
much more vividly, in the one sex than in the other. As 
these animals gradually reach maturity the naked surfaces, 
as I am informed by Mr. Bartlett, grow larger, relatively 
to the size of their bodies. The hair, however, appears to 
have been removed in these cases, not for the sake of nu- 
dity, but that the color of the skin should be more fully 
displayed. So, again, with many birds the head and 
neck have been divested of feathers through sexual 
selection, for the sake of exhibiting the brightly-colored 
skin. 

As woman has a less hairy body than man, and as 
this character is common to all races, we may conclude 
that our female semi-human pr.ogenitors were probably 
first partially divested of hair ; and that this occurred at 
an extrojnely remote period before the several races had 
diverged from a common stock. As our female progeni- 
tors gradually acquired this new character of nudity, they 
must have transmitted it in an almost equal degree to 
their young offspring of both sexes ; so that its transmis- 
sion, as in the case of many ornaments with mammals and 
birds, has not been limited either by age or sex. There is 
nothing surprising in a partial loss of hair having been 
esteemed as oraamental by the ape-like progenitors of 
man, for we have seen that with animals of all kinds in- 
numerable strange characters have been thus esteemed, 
and have consequently been modified through sexual 
selection. Nor is it surprising that a character in a slight 
degree injurious should have been thus acquired ; for we 
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know that this is the case with the plumes of some birds, 
and with the horns of some stags. 

The females of certain anthropoid apes, as stated in a 
former chapter, are somewhat less hairy on the under sur- 
face than are the males ; and here we have what might 
have afforded a commencement for the process of denu- 
dation« With respect to the completion of the process 
through sexual selection, it is well to bear in mind the 
New-Zealand proverb, " There is no woman for a hairy 
man," All who have seen photographs of the Siamese 
hairy family will admit how ludicrously hideous is the 
opposite extreme of excessive hairiness. Hence the King 
of Siam had to bribe a man to marry the first hairy wom- 
an in the family, who transmitted this character to her 
young offspring of both sexes,'* 

Some races are much more hairy than others, espe- 
cially on the male side ; but it must not be assumed that 
the more hairy races, for instance Europeans, have re- 
tained a primordial condition more completely than have 
the naked races, such as the Calmucks or Americans. It 
is a more probable view that the hairiness of the former 
is due to partial reversion, for characters which have long . 
been inherited are always apt to return. It does not ap- 
pear that a cold climate has been influential in leading to 
this kind of reversion; excepting perhaps with the ne- 
groes, who have been reared during several generations, 
in the United States,'* and possibly with the Ainos, who 

so < The Variation of Animala and Plants under Domestication,' vol iu 
1868, p. 827. 

*^ * Investigations into Military and Anthropological Statistics of 
American Soldiers,' bj B. A. Gould, 1869 ; p. 668 : Observations were 
carefully made on the pilosity of 2,129 black and colored soldiers, while 
they were bathing; and, by looking to the published table, "it is mani- 
fest at a glance that there is but little, if any, difference between the 
white and the bkck races in this respect." It is, however, certain that 
negroes in their native and much hotter land of Africa, haye remarkably 
35 
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inhabit the northern islands of the Japan archipelago. 
But the laws of inheritance are so complex that we can 
seldom understand their action. If the greater hairiness 
of certain races be the result of reversion, unchecked by 
any form of selection, the extreme variability of this char- 
acter, even within the limits of the same racie, ceases to be 
remarkable. 

With respect to the beard, if we turn to our best 
guide, namely the Quadrumana, we find beards equally 
well developed in both sexes of many species, but in 
others, either confined to the males, or more developed 
in them than in the females. From this fact, and from 
the curious arrangement, as well as the bright colors, of 
the hair about the heads of many monkeys, it is highly 
probable, as before explained, that the males first ac- 
quired their beards as an ornament through sexual selec- 
tion, transmitting them in most cases, in an equal or near- 
ly equal degree, to their offspring of both sexes. We 
know from Eschricht '' that, with mankind, the female as 
well as the male foetus is furnished with much hair on the 
face, especially round the mouth ; and this indicates that 
we are descended from a progenitor of which both sexes 
were bearded. It appears therefore at first sight prob- 
able that man has retained his beard from a very eaiiy 
period, while woman lost her beard at the same time 
when her body became almost completely divested of 
hair. Even the color of the beard with mankind seems to 

smooth bodies. It should be particularly observed that pure blacks 
and mulattoes were included in the above enumeration; and this is. an 
unfortunate circumstance, as in accordance with the principle, the truth 
o' which I have elsewhere proved, crossed races would be eminently 
Uable to revert to the primordial hairy character of their early ape-like 
progenitors. 

«***Ueber die Richtung der Haiare am Menschlichen Eorper," in 
Muller's < Archiv fur Anat. und Phys.' 183Y, s. 40. 
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have been inherited from an ape-like progenitor ; for when 
there is any di£ference in tint between the hair of the head 
and the beard, the latter is lighter colored in all monkeys 
and in man« There is less improbability in ^he men of 
the bearded races having retained their beards from pri- 
mordial times, than in the case of the hair on the body ; 
for with those Qnadrumana, in which the male has a 
larger beard than that of the female, it is fully developed 
only at maturity, and the later stages of development 
may have been exclusively transmitted to mankind. Wo 
should then see what is actually the case, namely, our 
male children, before they arrive at maturity, as destitute 
of beards as are our female children. On the other hand, 
the great variability of the beard within the limits of the 
same race and in different races indicates that reversion 
has come into action. However this may be, we must 
not overlook the part which sexual selection may have 
played even during later times ; for we know that, with 
savages, the men of the beardless races take infinite pains 
in eradicating every hair from their faces, as something 
odious, while the men of the bearded races feel the 
greatest pride in their beards. The women, no doubt, 
participate in these feelings, and if so sexual selection can 
hardly have failed to have effected something in the 
course of later times,*' 

*« Mr. Sproat (* Scenes and Studies of Savage Life,' 1868, p. 25) sug- 
gests, with reference to the beai^less natives of Vancouver's Island, that 
the custom of plucking out the hairs on the face, " continued from one 
generation to another, would perhaps at last produce a race distinguish 
able by a thin and straggling growth of beard." But the custom would 
not have arisen until the beard had already become, from some inde- 
pendent cause, greatly reduced. Nor have we any direct evidence that 
the contmued eradication of the hair would lead to any inherited effect. 
Owing to this cause of doubt, I have not hitherto alluded to the belief 
held by some distinguished ethnologists, for instance H. Gosse of Gene- 
va, that artificial modifications of the skull tend to be inherited. I have 
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It is rather difficult to form a judgment how the long 
hair on our heads heeame developed. Eschricht '^ states 
that in the human foetus the hair on the face during the 
fifth month is longer than that on the head; and this in- 
dicates that our semi-human progenitors were not fur- 
nished with long tresses, which consequently must have 
been a late acquisition. This is likewise indicated by the 
extraordinary difference in the length of the hair in the 
different races; in the negro the hair forms a mere curly 
mat ; with us it is of great length, and with the American 
natives it not rarely reaches to the ground. Some species 
of Semnopithecus have their heads covered with moder- 
ately long hair, and this probably serves as an ornament 
and was acquired through sexual selection. The same 
view may be extended to mankind, for we know that long 
tresses are now and were formerly much admiriBd, as may 
be observed in the works of almost every poet ; St. Paul 
says, " If a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her ; " 
and we have seen that in North America a chief was 
elected solely from the length of his hair. 

Color of the Skin. — ^The best kind of evidence that 
the color of the' skin has been modified through sexual 
selection is wanting in the case of mankind ; for the sexes 
do not differ in this respect, or only slightly and doubt- 
fully. On the other hand, we know from many facts al- 
ready given that the color of the skin is regarded by the 
men of all races as a highly-important element in their 
beauty ; so that it is a character which would be likely to 
be modified through selection, as has occurred in innumer- 

no wish to dispute this conclusion ; and we now know from Dr. Brown- 
S^quard's remarkable observations, especially those recently communi- 
cated (1870) to the British As&ociatiou, that with guinea-pigs the effects 
of operations are inherited. 

** *Ueber die Richtung,' ibid. s. 40. 
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able instances with the lower animals. It seems at first 
sight a monstrous supposition that the jet blackness of 
the negro has been gained through sexual selection; but 
this view is supported by various analogies, and we know 
that negroes admire their own blackness. With mam- 
mals, when the sexes differ in color, the male is often 
black or much darker than the female ; and it depends 
merely on the form of inheritance whether this or any 
other tint shall be transmitted to both sexes or to one 
alone. The resemblance of JPithecia satanas with his jet- 
black skin, white roUmg eyeballs, and hair parted on the 
top of the head, to a negro in miniature, is almost ludi- 
crous. 

The color of the face differs much more widely in the 
various kinds of monkeys than it does in the races of 
man ; and we have good reason to believe that the red, 
blue, orange, almost white and black tints of their skin, 
even when common to both sexes, and the bright colors 
of their fur, as well as the ornamental tufts of hair about 
the head, have all been acquired through sexual selection. 
As the newly-born infants of the most distinct races do 
not differ nearly as much in color as do the adults, al- 
though their bodies are completely destitute of hair, we 
have some slight indication that the tints of the different 
races were acquired subsequently to the removal of the 
hair, which, as before stated, must have occurred at a 
very early period. 

Summary, — ^We may conclude that the greater size, 
strength, courage, pugnacity, and even energy of man, in 
comparison with the same qualities in woman, were ac- 
quired during primeval times, and have subsequently been 
augmented, chiefly through the contests of rival males for 
the possession of the females. The greater intellectual 
vigor and power of invention in man are probably due to 
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natural selection combined with the inherited effects of 
habit, for the most able men will have sncceeded best in 
defending and providing for themselves, their wives and 
offspring. As far as the extreme intricacy of the subject 
permits us to judge, it appears that our male ape-like pro- 
genitors acquired their beards as an ornament to charm or 
ei cite the opposite sex, and transmitted them to man as 
he now exists. The females apparently were first de- 
nuded of hair in like manner as a sexual ornament ; but 
they transmitted this character almost equally to both 
sexes. It is not improbable that the females were modi- 
fied in other respects for the same purpose and through 
the same means ; so that women have acquired sweeter 
voices and become more beautiful than men. 

It deserves particular attention that with mankind all 
the conditions for sexual selection were much more favor- 
able, during a very early period, when man had only just 
attained to the rank of manhood, than during later times. 
For he would then, as we may safely conclude, have been 
guided more by his instinctive passions, and less by fore- 
sight or reason. He would not then have been so utterly 
licentious as many savages now are ; and each male would 
have jealously guarded his wife or wives. He would not 
then have practised infanticide; nor valued his wives 
merely as useful slaves ; nor have been betrothed to them 
during infancy. Hence we may infer that the races of 
men were differentiated, as far as sexual selection is con** 
cemed, in chief part during a very remote epoch ; and 
this conclusion throws light on the remarkable fact that 
at the most ancient period, of which we have as yet ob- 
tained any record, the races of man had already come to 
differ nearly or quite as much as they do at the present 
day. 

The views here advanced, on the part which sexual 
selection has played in the history of man, want scien- 
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tific precision. He who does not admit this agency in 
the case of the lower animals, will properly disregard all 
that I have written in the later chapters on man. We 
cannot positively say that this character, but not that, 
has been thus modified; it has, however^ been shown that 
the races of man differ from each other and from their 
nearest allies among the lower animals, in certain charac- 
ters which are of no service to them in their ordinary 
habits of life, and which it is extremely probable would 
have been modified through sexual selection. We have 
seen that with the lowest savages the people of each tribe 
admire their own characteristic qualities — ^the shape of the 
head and face, the squareness of the cheek-bones, the 
prominence or depression of the nose, the color of the 
skin, the length of the hair on the head, the absence of 
hair on the face and "body, or the presence of a great 
beard, etc. Hence these and other such points could 
hardly fail to have been slowly and gradually exagger» 
ated from the more powerful and able men in each tribe, 
who would succeed in rearing the largest number of off 
spring, having selected during many generations as their 
wives the most strongly-characterized and therefore most 
attractive women. For my own part I conclude that of 
all the causes which have led to the differences in exter- 
nal appearance between the races of man, and to a certain 
extent between man and the lower animals, sexual selec- 
tion has been by far the most efficient. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

GeXEBAL SuMMABT and CONCLTJSIOir. 

Main Conclusion that Man is descended fh>m aome Iiower Form.— Man- 
ner of Development. — Genealogy of Man. — ^Intellectual and Moral 
Faculties. — Sexual Selection. — Concluding Remarks. 

A BRIEF summary will hero be sufficient to recall to 
the reader's mind the more salient points in this work. 
Many of the views which have beeA advanced are highly 
speculative, and some no doubt will prove erroneous ; but 
I have in every case given the reasons which have led me 
to one view rather than to another. It seemed worth 
while to try how far the principle of evolution would 
throw light on some of the more complex problems in the 
natural history of man. False facts are highly injurious 
to the progress of science, for they often long endure; 
but false views, if supported by some evidence, do little 
harm, as every one takes a salutary pleasure in proving 
their falseness ; and when this is done, one path toward 
error is closed, and the road to truth is often at the same 
time opened. 

The main conclusion arrived at in this work, and now 
held by many naturalists who are well competent to form 
a sound judgment, is that man is descended from some 
less highly-organized form. The grounds upon which this 
conclusion rests will never be shaken, for the close simi- 
larity between man and the lower animals in embryonic 
development, as well as in innumerable points of structure 
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and constitution, both of high and of the most trifling im- 
poi*tance — the rudiments which he retains, and the abnor- 
mal reversions to which he is occasionally liable — are facts 
which cannot be disputed. They have long been known, 
but until recently they told us nothing with respect to 
the origin of man. Now, when viewed by the light of 
our knowledge of the whole organic world, their meaning 
is unmistakable. The great principle of evolution stands 
up clear and firm, when these groups of facts are consid- 
ered in connection with others, such as the mutual afllni- 
ties of the members of the same grouj), their geographical, 
distribution in past and present times, and their geological 
succession. It is incredible that all these facts should 
speak falsely. He who is not content to look, like a sav- 
age, at the phenomena of Nature as disconnected, cannot 
any longer believe that man is the work of a separate act 
of creation. He will be forced to admit that the close re- 
semblance of the embryo of man to that, for instance, of 
a dog — the construction of his skull, limbs, and whole 
frame, independently of the uses to which the parts may 
be put, on the same plan with that of other mammals — 
the occasional reappearance of various structures, for in- 
stance, of several distinct muBcles, which man does not 
normally possess, but which are common to the Qiiadru- 
mana — and a crowd of analogous facts — all pointi in the 
plainest manner to the conclusion that man is the co-de- 
scendant with other mammals of a common progenitor. 

We have seen that man incessantly presents individual 
differences in all parts of his body and in his mental facul- 
ties. These differences or variations seem to be induced 
by the same general causes, and to obey the same laws as 
with the lower animals. In both cases similar laws of 
inheritance prevail. Man tends to increase at a greater 
rate than his means of subsistence; consequently he is 
occasionally subjected to a severe struggle for existence, 
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and natural selection will have effected whatever lies with* 
in its scope. A succession of strongly-marked variations 
of a similar nature are by no means requisite; slight 
fluctuating differences in the individual suffice for the 
work of natural selection. We may feel assured that the 
inherited effects of the long-continued use or disuse of 
parts will have done much in the same direction with 
natural selection. Modifications formerly of importance, 
though no longer of any special use, will be long inher- 
ited. When one part is modified, other parts will change 
through the principle of correlation, of which we have in- 
stances in many curious cases of correlated monstrosities. 
Something may be attributed to the direct and definite 
action of the surrounding conditions of life, such as abun- 
dant food, heat, or moisture ; and lastly, many characters 
of slight physiological importance, some indeed of con- 
siderable importance, have been gained through sexual 
selection. 

No doubt man, as well as every other animal, presents 
structures which, as far as we can judge with our little 
knowledge, are not now of any service to him, nor have 
been so during any former period of his existence, either 
in relation to his general conditions of life, or of one sex 
to the other. Such structures cannot be accounted for 
by any form of selection, or by the inherited effects of the 
use and disuse of parts. We know, however, that many 
strange and strongly -marked peculiarities of structure 
occasionally appear in our domesticated productions, and 
if the unknown causes which produce them were to act 
more uniformly, they would probably become conmion to 
all the individuals of the species. We may hope hereafter 
to understand something about the causes of such occa- 
sional modifications, especially through the study of mon- 
strosities: hence the labors of experimentalists, such as 
those of M. Camille Dareste, are full of promise for the 
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fature. In the greater number of cases, we can only say 
that the cause of each slight variation and of each mon- 
strosity lies much more in the nature or constitution of 
the organism, than in the nature of the surrounding con- 
ditions; though new and changed conditions certainly 
play an important part in exciting organic changes of all 
kind£ 

Through the means just specified, aided perhaps by 
others as yet undiscovered, man has been raised to his 
present state. But since he attained to the rank of man- 
hood, he has diverged into distinct races, or, as they may 
be more appropriately called, subspecies. Some of these, 
for instance, the Negro and European, are so distinct that, 
if specimens had been brought to a naturalist without any 
further information, they would undoubtedly have been 
considered by him as good and true species. Neverthe- 
less all the races agree in so many unimportant details of 
structure and in so many mental peculiarities, that these 
ean be accounted for only through inheritance from a com- 
mon progenitor; and a progenitor thus characterized 
would probably have deserved to rank as man. 

It must not be supposed that the divergence of each 
race from the other races, and of all the races from a com- 
mon stock, can be traced back to any one pair of progeni- 
tors. On the contrary, at every stage in the process of 
modification, all the individuals which were in any way 
best fitted for their conditions of life, though in different 
degrees, would have survived in greater numbers than the 
less well fitted. The process would have been like that 
followed by man, when he does not intentionally select 
particular individuals, but breeds from all the superior 
and neglects all the inferior individuals. He thus slowly 
but surely modifies his stock, and unconsciously forms a 
new strain. So with respect to modifications, acquired 
independently of selection, and due to variations arising 
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from the nature of tbe organism and the action of the sur- 
romiding conditions, or from changed habits of life, no 
single pair will have been modified in a much greater de- 
gree than the other pairs which inhabit the same country, 
for all will have been continually blended through free 
intercrossing. 

By considering the embryological structure of nAn— - 
the homologies which he presents with the lower animals 
— ^the rudiments which he retains — and the reversions to 
which he is liable, we can partly recall in imagination the 
former condition of our early progenitors ; and can ap- 
proximately place them in their proper position in the 
zoological series. We thus learn that man is descended 
from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably aboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of 
the Old World. This creature, if its whole structure had 
been examined by a naturalist, would have been classed 
among the Quadrumana, as surely as would the common 
and still more ancient progenitor of the Old and New 
World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all the higher 
mammals are probably derived from an ancient marsupial 
animal, and this through a long line of diversified forms, 
either from some reptile-like or some amphibian-like crea- 
ture, and this again from some fish-like animaL In the 
dim obscurity of the past we can see that the early pro- 
genitor of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic 
animal, provided with branchiae, with the two sexes united 
in the same individual, and with the most important 
organs of the body (such as the brain and heart) imper- 
fectly developed. This animal seems to have been more 
like the larvae of our existing marine Ascidians than any 
other known form. 

The greatest difficulty which presents itself, when we 
are driven to the above conclusion on the origin of man. 
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is the high standard of intellectual power and of moral 
disposition which he has attained. But every one who 
admits the general principle of evolution, must see that 
the mental powers of the higher animals, which are the 
same in kind with those of mankind, though so different 
in degree, are capable of advancement. Thus the interval 
between the mental powers of one of the higher apes and 
of a fish, or between those of an ant and scale-insect, is 
immense. The development of these powers in animals 
does not offer any special difficulty ; for with our domesti- 
cated animals, the mental faculties are certainly variable, 
and the variations are inherited. "No one doubts that 
these faculties are of the utmost importance to animals in 
a state of nature. Therefore th« conditions are favorable 
for their development through natural selection. The 
same conclusion may be extended to man ; the intellect 
must have been all-important to him, even at a very 
remote period, enabling him to use language, to invent 
and make weapons, tools, traps, etc. ; by which means, in 
combination with his social habits, he long ago became 
the most dominant of all living creatures. 

A great stride in the development of the intellect will 
have followed, as soon as, through a previous considerable 
advance, the half-art and half-instinct of language came 
into use ; for the continued use of language will have re- 
acted on the brain, and produced an inherited effect ; and 
this again will have reacted on the improvement of lan- 
guage. The large size of the brain in man, in comparison 
with that of the lower animals, relatively to the size of 
their bodies, may be attributed in chief part, as Mr, 
Chauncey Wright has well remarked," to the early use of 
some simple form of language — that wonderful engine 
which affixes signs to all sorts of objects and qualities, 

' On the " Limits of Natural Selection," in the * North American Re. 
view/ Oct. 1870, p. 295. 
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and excites trains of thought which would never arise 
from the mere impression of the senses, and if they did 
arise could not be followed out. The higher intellectual 
powers of man, such as those of ratiocination, abstraction^ 
self-Ksonsciousness, etc., will have followed from the con* 
tinned improvement of other mental faculties ; but with<- 
out considerable culture of the mind, both in the race and 
in the individual, it is doubtful whether these high powers 
would be exercised, and thus fully attained. 

The development of the moral qualities is a more in- 
teresting and difficult problem. Their foundation lies in 
the social instincts, including in this term the family ties. 
These instincts are of a highly-<;omplex nature, and in the 
case of the lower animals give special tendencies toward 
certain definite actions ; but the more important elements 
for us are love, and the distinct emotion of sympathy. 
Animals endowed with the social instincts take pleasure 
in each other's company, warn each other of danger, de- 
fend and aid each other in many "Ways. These instincts 
are not extended to all the individuals of the species, but 
only to those of the same community. As they are high- 
ly beneficial to the species, they have in all probability 
been acquired through natural selection. 

A moral being is one who is capable of comparing his 
past and future actions and motives — of approving of 
some and disapproving of others ; and the fact that man 
is the one being who with certainty can be thus desig- 
nated makes the greatest of all distinctions between him 
and the lower animals. But in our third chapter I have 
endeavored to show that the moral sense follows, firstly, 
from the enduring and always present nature of the 
social instincts, in which respect man agrees with the 
lower animals ; and secondly, from his mental faculties 
being highly active and his impressions of past events 
extremely vivid, in which respects he differs from the 
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lower animals. Owing to this condition of n:iind, man 
cannot avoid looking backward and comparing the im- 
pressions of past events and actions. He also continually 
looks forward. Hence after some temporary desire or 
passion has mastered his social instincts, he will reflect 
and compare the now weakened impression of such past 
imptdses with the ever-present social instinct; and he 
will then feel that sense of dissatisfaction which all unsat- 
isfied instincts leave behind them. Consequently he re- 
solves to act differently for the future — and this is con- 
science. Any instinct which is permanently stronger or 
more enduring than another, gives rise to a feeling which 
we express by saying that it ought to be obeyed. A 
pointer dog, if able to reflect on his past conduct, would 
say to himself, I ought (as indeed we say of him) to have 
pointed at that hare, and not have yielded to the passing 
temptation of hunting it. 

Social animals are partly impelled by a wish to aid the 
members of the same community in a general manner, 
but more commonly to •perform certain definite actions. 
Man is impelled by the same general wish to aid his 
fellows, but has few or no special instincts. He differs 
also from the lower animals in being able to express his 
desires by words, which thus become the guide to the aid 
required and bestowed. The motive to give aid is like- 
wise somewhat modified in man: it no longer consists 
solely of a blind instinctive impulse, but is largely influ- 
enced by the praise or blafiie of his fellow-men. Both 
the appreciation and the bestowal of praise and blame 
rest on sympathy ; and this emotion, as we have seen, is 
one of the most important elements of the social instincts. 
Sympathy, though gained as an instinct, is also much 
strengthened by exercise or habit. As all men desire 
their own happiness, praise or blame is bestowed on 
actions and motives, according as they lead to this end ; 
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and, as happiness is an essential part of the general good, 
the greatest-happiness principle indirectly serves as- a 
nearly safe standard of right and wrong. As the reason* 
ing powers advance and experience is gained, the more 
remote effects of certain lines of condact on the character 
of the individual, and on the general good, are perceived ; 
and then the self-regarding virtues, from coming within 
the scope of public opinion, receive praise, and their 
opposites receive blame. But with the less civilized 
nations reason often err^ and many bad customs and base 
superstitions come within the same scope, and consequent- 
ly are esteemed as high virtues, and their breach as heavy 
crimes. 

The moral faculties are generally esteemed, and with 
justice, as of higher value than the intellectual powers. 
But we should always bear in mind that the activity of 
the mind in vividly recalling past impressions is one of 
the fundamental though secondary bases of conscience. 
This fact affords the strongest argument for educating 
and stimulating in all possible ways the intellectual fac- 
ulties of every human being. No doubt a man with a 
torpid mind, if his social affections and sympathies are 
well developed, will be led to good actions, and may have 
a fairly sensitive conscience. But whatever renders the 
imagination of men more vivid and strengthens the habit 
of recalling and comparing past impressions, will make 
the conscience more sensitive, and may even compensate 
to a certain extent for weal: social affections and sym- 
pathies. 

The moral nature of man has reached the highest 
standard as yet attained, partly through the advance- 
ment 01 the reasoning powers and consequently of a just 
public opinion, but especially through the sympathies 
being rendered more tender and widely diffused through 
the effects of habit, example, instruction, and reflection 
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It is not improbable that virtuous tendencies may through 
long practice be inherited. With the more civilized races, 
the conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Deity has 
had a potent influence on the advancement of morality. 
Ultimately man no longer accepts the praise or blame of 
his fellows as his chief guide, though few escape this influ- ' 
ence, but his habitual convictions controlled by reason 
afford him the safest rule. His conscience then becomes 
his supreme judge and monitor. Nevertheless the first 
foundation or origin of the moral sense lies in the social 
instincts, including sympathy; and these instincts no 
doubt were primarily gained, as in the case of the lower 
animals, through natural selection. 

The beliief in God has often been advanced as not only 
the greatest, but the most complete, of all the distinctions 
between man and the lower animals. It is, however, im- 
possible, as we have seen, to maintain that this belief is 
innate or instinctive in man. On the other hand, a belief 
in all-pervading spiritual agencies seems to be universal ; 
and apparently follows from a considerable advance in the 
reasoning powers of man, and from a still greater advance 
in his faculties of imagination, curiosity, and wonder. I 
am aware that the assumed instinctive belief in God has 
been used by many persons as an argument for His exist- 
ence. But this is a rash argument, as we should thus be 
compelled to believe in the existence of many cruel and 
malignant spirits, possessing only a little more power 
than man ; for the belief in them is far more general than 
of a beneficent Deity. The idea of a universal and benefi- 
cent Creator of the universe does not seem to arise in the 
mind of man, until'he has been elevated by long-continued 
culture. 

He who believes in the advancement of man from some 
loAvly-organized form, will naturally ask, " How does this 
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bear on the belief in tbe immortality of the soul?" The 
barbarous races of man, as Sir J. Lubbock has shown, 
possess no clear belief of this kind; but arguments de- 
rived from the primeval beliefs of savages are, as we have 
just seen, of little or no avail. Few persons feel any 
anxiety firom the impossibility of determining at what 
precise period in the development of the individual, from 
the first trace of the minute germinal vesicle to the child 
either before or after birth, man becomes an immortal 
being ; and there is no greater cause for anxiety because 
the period in the gradually-ascending organic scale cannot 
possibly be determined." 

I am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work 
will be denoimced by some as highly irreligious ; but he 
who thus denounces them is bound to show why it is 
more irreligious to explain the origin of man as a distinct 
species by descent from some lower form, through the 
laws of variatiion and natural selection, than to explain 
the birth of tlie individual through the laws of ordinary 
reproduction. The birth both of the species and of the 
individual arc equally parts of that grand sequence of 
events, which our minds refuse to accept as the result of 
blind chance. The understanding revolts at such a con- 
clusion, whether or not we are able to believe that every 
slight variation of structure, the union of each pair in 
marriage, the dissemination of each seed, and other such 
events, have all been ordained for some special purpose. 

Sexual selection has been treated at great length in 
these volumes ; for, as I have attempted to show, it has 
played an important part in the history of the organic 
world. As summaries have been given to each chapter, 
it would be superfluous here to add a detailed summary. 

* The Rev. J. A, Picton gives a discussion to this effect in his * Ne^i 
Theories and the Old Faith,' 1870. 
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I am aware that much remains doubtful, but I have 
endeavored to give a fair view of the whole case. In the 
lower divisions of the animal kingdom, sexual selection 
seems to have done nothing: such animals are often 
affixed for life to the same spot, or have the two sexes 
combined in the same individual, or, what is still more im- 
portant, their per<5eptive and intellectual faculties are not 
snfficiently advanced to allow of the feelings of love and 
jealousy, or of the exertion of choice. When, however, 
we come to the Arthropoda and Vertebrata, even to the 
lowest classes in these two great sub-kingdoms, sexual 
selection has effected much ; and it deserves notice that 
we here find the intellectual faculties developed, but in 
two very distinct lines, to the highest standard, namely, 
in the Hymenoptera (ants, bees, etc.) among the Arthro- 
poda, and in the Mammalia, including man, among the 
Vertebrata. 

In the most distinct classes of the animal kingdom, 
with mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and even 
crustaceans, the differences between the sexes follow al- 
most exactly the same rules. The males are almost 
always the wooers ; and they alone are armed with 
special weapons for fighting with their rivals. They are 
generally stronger and larger than the females, and are 
endowed with the requisite qualities of courage and pug- 
nacity. They are provided, either exclusively or in a 
much higher degree than the females, with organs for pro- 
ducing vocal or instrumental music, and with odoriferous 
glands. They are ornamented with infinitely-diveraified 
appendages, and with the most brilliant or conspicuous 
colors, often arranged in elegant patterns, while the fe- 
males arp left unadorned. When the sexed differ in more 
important structures, it is the male which is provided with 
special sense-organs for discovering the female, with loco- 
motive organs for reaching her, and often with prehensile 
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organs for holding her. These various structures for 
securing or charming the female are often developed in 
the male during only part of the year, namely, the breed- 
ing-season. They have in many cases been transferred in 
a greater or less degree to the females ; and in the latter 
case they appear in her as mere rudiments. They are lost 
by the males after emasculation. Generally they are not 
developed in the male during early youth, but appear a 
short time before. the age for reproduction. Hence in 
most cases the young of both sexes resemble each other , 
and the female resembles her young offspring throughout 
life. In almost every great class a few anomalous cases 
occur in which there has been an almost complete trans- 
position of the characters proper to the two sexes ; the fe- 
males assuming characters which properly belong to the 
males. This surprising uniformity in the laws regulating 
the differences between the sexes in so many and such 
widely-separated classes, is intelligible if we admit the 
action throughout all the higher divisions of the animal 
kingdom of one common cause, namely, sexual selection. 

Sexual selection depends on the success of certain in- 
dividuals over others of the same sex in relation to the 
propagation of the species; while natural selection de- 
pends on the success of both sexes, at all ages, in relation 
to the general conditions of life. The sexual struggle is 
of two kinds ; in the one it is between the individuals of 
the same sex, generally the male sex, in order to drive 
away or kill their rivals, the females remaining passive ; 
while, in the other, the struggle is likewise between the 
individuals of the same sex, in order to excite or charm 
those of the opposite sex, generally the females, which no 
longer remain passive, but select the more agreeable part- 
ners. This latter kind of selection is closely analogous to 
that which man unintentionally, yet effectually, brings to 
bear on his domesticated productions, when he continues 
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for a long time choosing the most pleasing or useful indi- 
viduals, without any wish to modify the breed. 

The laws of inheritance determine whether characters 
gained through sexual selection by either sex shall be 
transmitted to the same sex, or to both sexes ; as well as 
the age at which they shall be developed. It appears 
that variations which arise late in life are commonly trans- 
mitted to one and the same sex. Variability is the neces- 
sary basis for the action of selection, and is wholly inde- 
pendent of it. It follows from this, that variations of the 
same general nature have often been, taken advantage of 
and accumulated through sexual selection in relation to 
the propagation of the species, and through natural selec- 
tion in relation to the general purposes of life. Hence 
secondary sexual characters, when equally transmitted to 
both sexes, can be distinguished from ordinary specific 
characters only by the light of analogy. The modifica- 
tions acquired through sexual selection are often so 
strongly pronounced that the two sexes have frequently 
been ranked as distinct species, or even as distinct genera. 
Such strongly-marked differences must be in some manner 
highly important; and we know that they have been 
acquired in some instances at the cost not only of incon- 
venience, but of exposure to actual danger. 

The belief in the power of sexual selection rests chiefly 
on the following considerations: The characters which 
we have the best reason for supposing to have been thus 
acquifed are confined to one sex ; and this alone renders 
it probable that they are in some way connected with the 
act of reproduction. These characters in innumerable in- 
stances are fully developed only at maturity ; and often 
during only a part of the year, which is always the breed- 
ing-season. The males (passing over a few exceptional 
cases) are the most active in courtship ; they are the best 
armed, and are rendered the most attractive in «?^arioufl 
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ways. It is to be especially observed that the males dis- 
play their attractions with elaborate care in the presence 
of the females ; and that they rarely or never display them 
excepting during the season of love. It is incredible that 
all this display should be purposeless. Lastly, we have 
distinct evidence with some quadrupeds and birds that the 
individuals of the one sex are capable of feeling a strong 
antipathy or preference for certain individuals of the oppo- 
site sex. 

Bearing these facts in mind, and not forgetting the 
marked results of man's unconscious selection, it seems to 
me almost certain that if the individuals of one sex were 
during a long series of generations to prefer pairing with 
certain individuals of the other sex, characterized in some 
peculiar manner, the offspring would slowly but surely 
become modified in this same manner. I have not at- 
tempted to conceal that, excepting when the males are 
more numerous than the females, or when polygamy pre- 
vails, it is doubtful how the more attractive males succeed 
in leaving a larger number of ofl&pring to inherit their 
superiority in ornaments or other charms than the less 
attractive males ; but I have shown that this would prob- 
ably follow from the females — especially the more vigor- 
ous females, which would be the first to breed — ^preferring 
not only the more attractive but at the same time the 
more vigorous and victorious males. 

Although we have some positive evidence that birds 
appreciate bright and beautiful objects, as with the Bower- 
birds of Australia, and although they certainly appreciate 
the power of song, yet I fully admit that it is an astonish- 
ing fact that the females of many birds and some mam- 
mals should be endowed with sufficient taste for what has 
apparently been effected through sexual selection; and 
this is even more astonishing in the case of reptiles, fish, 
and insects. But we really know very little about the 
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minds of the lower animals. It cannot be supposed that 
male Birds of Paradise or Peacocks, for instance, should 
take so much pains in erectmg, spreading, and vibrating 
their beautiful plumes before the females for no purpose. 
We should remember the fact given on excellent authority 
in a former chapter, namely, that several peahens, when 
debarred from an admired male, remained widows during 
a whole season rather than pair with another bird. 

Nevertheless, I know of no fact in natural history more 
wonderful than that the female Argus pheasant should be 
able to appreciate the exquisite shading of the ball-and- 
socket ornaments and the elegant patterns on the wing- 
feathers of the male. He who thinks that the male was 
created as he now exists must admit that the great plumes, 
which prevent the wings from being used for flight, and 
which, as well as the primary feathers, are displayed in a 
manner quite peculiar to this one species during the act 
of courtship, and at no other time, were given to him as 
an ornament. K so, he must likewise admit that the fe- 
male was created and endowed with the capacity of ap- 
preciating such ornaments. I differ only in the convic- 
tion that the male Argus pheasant acquired his beauty 
gradually, through the females having preferred during 
many generations the more highly-ornamented males ; the 
aasthetic capacity of the females having been advanced 
through exercise or habit in the same manner as our own 
taste is gradually improved. In the male, through the 
fortunate chance of a few feathers not having been modi- 
fied, we can distinctly see how simple spots with a little 
fulvous shading on one side might have been developed 
by small and graduated steps into' the wonderful ball-and- 
socket ornaments ; and it is probable that they were actu- 
ally thus developed. 

Every one who admits the principle of evolution, and 
y^t feels great difficulty in admitting that female mam- 
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mals, birds, reptiles, and fisb, could haA^e acquired the 
high standard of taste which is implied by the beauty of 
the males, and which generally coincides with our own 
standard, should reflect that in each member of the verte- 
brate series the nerve-cells of the brain are the direct off- 
shoots of those possessed by the common progenitor of 
the whole group. It thus becomes intelligible that the 
brain and mental faculties should be capable under similar 
conditions of nearly the same course of development, and 
consequently of performing nearly the same functions. 

The reader who has taken the trouble to go through 
the several chapters devoted to sexual selection will be 
able to judge how far the conclusions at which I have ar- 
rived are supported by sufficient evidence. K he accepts 
these conclusions, he may, I think, safely extend them to 
mankind ; but it would be superfluous here to repeat what 
I have BO lately said on the manner in which sexual selec- 
tion has apparently acted on both the male and female 
side, causing the two sexes of man to difier in body and 
mind, and the several races to differ from each other in 
various characters, as well as from their ancient and low- 
ly-organized progenitors. 

He who admits the principle of sexual selection will 
•be led to the remarkable conclusion that the cerebral sys- 
tem not only regulates most of the existing functions of 
the body, but has indirectly influenced the progressive de- 
velopment of various bodily structures and of ceitain men- 
tal qualities. Courage, pugnacity, perseverance, strength 
and size of body, weapons of all kinds, musical organs, 
both vocal and instrumental, bright colors, stripes and 
marks, and ornamental appendages, have all been indi- 
rectly gained by the one sex or the other, through the 
influence of love and jealousy, through the appreciation 
of the beautiful in sound, color, or form, and through the 
exertion of a choice ; and these powers of. the mind mani* 
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festly depend on the development of the cerebral sys- 
tem. 

Man scans with scinipulous care the character and pedi- 
gree of his horses, cattle, and dogs, before he matches 
them ; but when he comes to his own marriage he rarely, 
or never, takes any such care. He is impelled by nearly 
the same motives as are the lower animals when left' to 
their own free choice, though he is in so far superior to 
them that he highly values mental charms and virtues. 
On the other hand, he is strongly attracted by mere wealth 
or rank. Yet he might by selection do something not 
only for the bodily constitution and frame of his offspring, 
but for their intellectual and moral qualities. Both sexes 
ought to refrain from marriage if in any marked degree 
inferior in body or mind ; but such hopes are Utopian and 
will never be even partially realized until the laws of in- 
heritance are thoroughly known. All do good service 
who aid toward this end. When the principles of breed- 
ing and of inheritance are better understood, we shall not 
hear ignorant members of our legislature rejecting with 
scorn a plan for ascertaining by an easy method whether 
or not consanguineous marriages are injurious to man. 

The advancement of the welfare of mankind is a most 
intricate problem : all ought to refrain from marriage who 
cannot avoid abject poverty for their children ; for pov- 
erty is not only a great evil, but tends to its own increase 
by leading to recklessness in marriage. On the other 
hand, a^ Mr. Galton has remarked, if the prudent avoid 
marriage, while the reckless maiTy, the inferior members 
will^ tend to supplant the better members of society. 
Man, like every other animal, has no doubt advanced to 
his present high condition through a struggle for existence 
consequent on his rapid multiplication ; and if he is to 
advance still higher he must remain subject to a severe 
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Straggle. Otherwise be would soon sink into indolence, 
and the more highly-gifted men would not be more sue* 
cessful in the battle of life than the less gifled. Hence 
our natural rate of increase, though leading to many and 
obvious evils, must not be greatly diminished by any 
means. There should be open competition for all men ; 
and the most able should not be prevented by laws or cus- 
toms from succeeding best and rearing the largest number 
of ofispring. Important as the struggle for existence has 
been and even still is, yet as far as the highest part of 
man's nature is concerned there are other agencies more 
important. For the moral qualities are advanced, either 
directly or indirectly, much more through the effects of 
habit, the reasoning powers, instruction, religion, etc., than 
through natural selection ; though to this latter agency 
the social instincts, which afforded the basis for the devel- 
opment of tte moral sense, may be safely attributed. 

The main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely, 
that man is descended from so'me lowly-organized form, 
will, I regret to think, be highly distasteful to many per- 
sons. But there can hardly be a doubt that we are de- 
scended from barbarians. The astonishment which I felt 
on first seeing a party of Fuegians on a wild and broken 
shore will never be forgotten by toe, for the reflection at 
once rushed into my mind — such were our ancestors. 
These men were absolutely naked and bedaubed with 
paint, their long hair was tangled, their mouths frothed 
with excitement, and their expression was wild, gtartled, 
and distrustful. They possessed hardly any arts, antl, like 
wild animals, lived on what they could catch ; they hs^ no 
government, and were merciless to every one not of their 
own small tribe. He who has seen a savage in his native 
land will not feel much shame, if forced to acknowledge 
that the blood of some more humble creature flows in his 
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veins. For my own part, I would as soon be descended 
from that heroic little monkey, who braved his dreaded 
enemy in order to save the life of his keeper ; or from 
that old baboon, who, descending from the mountains, 
carried away in triumph his young comrade from a crowd 
of astonished dogs — as from a savage who delights to tor- 
ture his enemies, offei-s up bloody sacrifices, practises in- 
fanticide without remorse, treats his wives like slaves, 
knows no decency, and is haunted by the grossest super- 
stitions. 

Man may be excused for feeling some pride at having 
risen, though not through his own exertions, to the very 
suiftmit of the organic scale ; and the fact of his having 
thjis risen, instead of having been aboriginally placed 
there, may give him hopes for a still higher destiny in the 
distant future. But we are not here concerned with hopes 
or fear^, only with the truth as far as our reason allows 
us to discover it. I have given the evidence to the best 
of my ability ; and we must acknowledge, as it seems to 
me, that man with all his noble qualities, with sympathy 
which feels for the most debased, with benevolence which 
extends not only to other men but to the humblest living 
creature, with his godlike intellect which has penetrated 
into the movements and constitution of the solar system 
— with all these exalted powers — ^Man still bears in his 
bodily frame the indelible stamp of his lowly origin. 
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AgratU eaoekmaHonii, L 853. 

AoiTB, tertian, dog suffering flrom, L 12. 

AUhurua polytmu8, voung o^ ii, 211. 

AioNOS, hairiness of the, iL 806. 

Alca torda, young of; IL 203. 

Aloe» palmaiOy IL 247. 

Aldeb and Hancock, MM., on the nodi- 
branch mollusca, L 817. 

Alokn, Mr., on the stridulatlon of Seolvtu^, 
L868. 

Allen, J. A^ on the relative size of the 
sexes of OallorMmu wainus^ 11. 248; 
on the mane of Otaria jubatck, ]L 255 : 
on the pairing of seals, iL 257 ; on sexual 
differences in the color of bats, IL 273. 

Allen, S., on the habits of Hoplopterut^ 
H. 46; on the plumes of herons, IL 79; 
on tiie vernal moult otHerocUcu. Imbul- 
etM, 11.80. 

Allioatob, courtship of the male, L 26^ 
IL 27 ; roaring of the male, L 822. 
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Ilmaitatat, poffniicity of male, fi. 46. 

Anutdina Latkami^ display of plnmagB 
by the male, IL 91. 

Am<zdina ecuiUmoHa^ display of plomagv 
by the male, U. 91. 

AMAZONa, bntterflies of the, L 801; flabes 
ofthe,iL17. 

Ambsioa, yariatlcni in the sknDa of abort- 
glnes oi; L 104 ; wide range of aboiiginea 
of; L 211 ; Hce of the natives of; L 212 : 
general beardlessneaa of the natives o% ■ 
iL80T. 

Amebioa, North, bntterflies o^ L 801 ; In- 
dians o^ women a cause of strife aoAg 
the, ii. 808; Indians oil their notions dr 
female beaaty, iL 82T, 828. 

Amebioa, Sonth, character of the natives 
of; i. 208 ; popalation of parts of; i. 216 : 
piles of stones in, L 224 : extinction of 
the IbssQ horse of; L 281 ; desert-birds o^ 
iL 214 ; slight sexual dUTerenoe of the 
aborigines oC H. 867 ; provalenoo of in&n- 
ticide in, ii. 847. 

AxiEBiGAN langoages, often highly artifi- 
cial, i. 108. 

Amkbioans, wide geogrM)liica] range of; L 
108 ; and negroes, dlfl^rence of; i. 288 ; 
averaion of; to hair on the &ce, iL 219 ; 
native, variabiHtv ot L 219. 

AmmophUa^ on the laws oi^ L 882. 

Ammotnagua troffeUmhtu^ hairr forelegs 
of; U. 269, 272. * 

Amphibia, a£Bni^ of; to the eanoid fishes, 
i. 196; vocal organs of the, ii. 815. 

Amphibiakb, L 204, iL 22; breeding while 
immature, iL 206. 

AmpMooous^ L 196. 

Amphipoda, males sexually mature while 
young, ii. 205. 

AMxmopn III- negro character of features 
o^ L 210. 

Anal appendages of insects, L 882. 

ANALOootrs variation in the plumage of 
birds, ii. 71. 

Anas, ii. 172. 

Ancu (umta, male phunage o^ ii. 81. 

Anas hoKhas, male plumage oil iL 81. 

Ana8 JUstrionica, ii. 205. 

AtM^tomus oseitane, sexes and ycrang of; 
ii. 208; wliite nuptial plumage of; iL 

2ia 

ANATiDiB, voices o^ 11, 57. 

Anamjuniuet difference in the sexes o^ L 
851. 

ANGLO-SAxoire, estimation of the beard 
among the, iL 888. 

Animals, cruelty of savages toi, L 91 ; do- 
mesticated, more fertile than wild, L 127 ; 
characters common to man and, L 178; 
domestic, change of breeds of; iL 858. 

Annelida^ L 818. 

Anmulosa, i. 818. 

Anolig orutateUns, male, crest of; iL 80; 
pugnaci^ of the male, iL 80; throat- 
pouch o^ ii. 81. 

AnoMum teswUatwn^ sounds produced 
by, L 878. 

Anser Oanadeneis, IL 112. « 



Anser ovffnaid^ il. 110; knob at the base 
of the beak o^iL 124. 

Anaer hyperhortus, whiteness o^ iL 213. 

Antklopb, prong-homed, horns o^ L 279. 

Aktelopes. generally polygamous, L 258; 
horns of; L 279, ii. 284 ; canine teeth of 
some nuUe, iL 280; use of horns of; iL 
259 ; dorsal crests tn, iL 268 ; dewlaps of 
iL 270; winter change of two sped^ of| 
iL 284; peculiar maikings o£ iL 285, 

AHTKNNiB, fkimished with cudiions in tbt 
male of Penthe, L 888. 

AfUMditun manioatum^ hrge male o^ L 
837. 

Anthoehari* oardaminsa, L876, 881; sex- 
ual difrerence of color hi, L 896. 

An^oehari8 genwHck, L ^. 

Anthocharis saros L 881. 

Anthophora aoeroorum, laige male o^ L 
887. 

Anthophora rehua^ difference of the sexes 
in, L 854. 

Anihua, moulting oi; ii. 79. 

ANTHBOPIDiB, L 187. 

AimoiTA, Dr. Nicholson's observations on 
yellow fever in, L 286. 

Antics of birds, iL 66. 

Antiloeapra Am&rioanOy horns of; 1, 280, 
ii.284. 

AniUopBbeKMrUca, homed iS^males of; iL 
285, 287; sexual difference in the color 
of; ii. 274. 

AnHlope Doroas and «ucAor«, iL 284» 

AntU^ euchore, horns of; iL 289. 

AnHlope montana, radimentaiy canines 
in the young male o^ ii. 246. 

Aniilope niff&r. Hngsing^ caamct^ and 
gorgon^ sdcual dlffer^ces in the colon 
ot IL 275. 

AntUcps oreaa, boms o^ L 279. 

AnHlop* aaiga, polygamous habits o^L 
258. 

Aniilope ttrepHoeroa, boras of; L 279. 

AnHlape wSguttwoM. absence of sub- 
orbital pits in, iL 267. 

Antipatht, shown by birds in confine- 
ment, to certain persons. iL 106. 

AlTTS, L 179 : plajring together, L 88 ; mem- 
017 in, L 44; intercommunication o^ by 
means of the anteniuB, L 56 ; large size 
of the cerebral ganglia bi, L 140 ; soldier^ 
large Jaws of L Itf ; difference of the 
sexes hi, L 8M ; recognition of each other 
by, after separation, i. 854. 

Ants, White, habits o^ L 858. 

ANimA,ii.24. 

Apeaania hmOUMs^ male unknown, 

Apathms, difference of the sexes in, 1. 855 

Apatura Iris, L 874, 876. 

AfES, anthropomorphous, 1. 189; diflfor- 
enoe of the young, fh>m the adult, i. 18 ; 
buildhig platforms, i. 51; probable 
speedy extermination of the, L 198; Gra- 
tlolet on the evolution of; L 222 ; semi- 
erect attitude of some, i. 187 ; mastoid 
processes of; L 187 ; influence of the jaw^ 
muscles on the physiognomy o£ L 189 
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fenuile, destttate of krge euinea, L 180; 

imitative flKultiefl at,llS6; ouine teeth 

of male, iL 280; females of some, leaa 

hairy beneath tbao the males, it 861. 
▲pis, long-anned, their mode of progress 

slon, L 187. 
Apis fttelUfica^ large male oC L 887. 
Apollo, Greek statues oC iL 888. 
Apoplxzt in Cebu9 Amra, 1 18. 
▲ppxoBATioir, infloenos of the k>Te ot, L 

82, 8a, 107, 108. 
ApPKXDAon, anal, of Insects, L 88S. 

prounkiNtgeapulaiM^VLXeiL 
Aquatic birds, freqoenqr of white pla> 



mage in, iL 919. 
AquHa okrymiUm, IL 100. 



Abab women, elaborate and pecaOar ooif- 

fhre oC iL 880. 
Ababs, gashtaig of cheelLS and temples 

among the, iL 828. 
Abaciihida, L 821. 
Abakhah, artificial widening of the Ibro- 

head bj the natives o^ iL SSfi. 
ArboHeola^ joong oi; IL 189. 
Afi^eapterya^ L 190. 
Abotixd^ coloration of the, L 888. 
Ardea atha, n^eacena. and oamleoi 

change of color in, iL i^ 822. 
Ardta octnUea^ breeding in immatore 

phimage. ii. 906w 
Ardsa ffularis^ change of plumage in, H. 

922. 
Ardea herodiag^ love^gestnres of the male, 

Ardta ludofdeiana^ age of matare pln- 
magein, ii. 904; oontinoed growth of 
crest sod plomes in the male o^ IL 207. 

Ardsa n^ycileoraaB, cries oi; IL 48. 

Ard€ol€^ young o^ ii. 182. 

Ardetta^ changes of plumage In, IL 170. 

Abobntbuil, L 23. 

Abous pheasant, iL 09, 98, 178; display of 
plumage by the male, iL 80; ocellated 
spots of the, ii. 128, 185; gradation of 
cnaracters In the, iL 185. 

Abotu., Duke o^ the flMhioning of imple- 
ments peculiar to man, L 00; <» the con- 
test in man between right and wrong,- L 
100; on the physical weakness of man, L 
140; on the prunittve dvilization of man, 
L 174; on theplumage of the male Argus 
pheasant, iL89: on UiyMiictsJBei^cunini, 
U. 145; on the nests of birds, iL 100; on 
variety as an object in nature, ii. 220. 

Argywnis aglaia^ ooloiing of the lower 
Burfiice o^ 1. 884. 

Aricoris epUtUL sexual dSTerences in the 
wings of L 886. 

Abistoobaot, increased beauty- of the, iL 
840. 

inns, proportions o% in soldiers and sailors, 
L 112; direction of the hah: on the, L 
185. 

Abms and hands, free use oC indhectlv cor- 
related with dbninution of canines, L 188. 

Abbkst of development, L 117. 

Abbow-hbaos, stone, general resemblance 
o1;L824^ 



Abbows, use oC L 994. 

Abtxbibb, variatkMS in the course of thfl, 

LioiT 

Abtxbt, oflRwt of tying, upon the hteral 

channels, 1. 119. 
Abthbopoda, L 81& 
Abtb practised by savages, L 996. 
AacBXSioif, oolored incrustation on th« 

rocks oi; L 817. 
AscioLA, affinity of the knoelet to, L 100; 

tadpole-Hke larvn o^ L 197. 
AsciDXABS, L 816; bright ookm of somei, t 

-^^ft^ Asiatic and Aftlosn species o^ IL 

Aaitw UmUmm, IL 991. 

Asa, oolor^vai^tions of the, IL 991. 

AMes, effects of brsndy on sn, L 12; al>- 
senoe of the thumb in, L 18& 

AUUb UOutnOk, ears oA L 22. 

AUU» margimatyM, eaktr of the mlf o^ ii. 
278 ; hair on thehead o^ IL 100 ; on the 
recognition of a dog by a turkey, iL 100 ; 
on the selection of a mate by female 
bbds, IL 199. 

AUuchut, BtriduhtioB oC L 879. 

Ateuehv9 oicaiHeotua, habits ot, L 86& 

Athalia, proportions of the sexes In, L 805. 

Attbmtiok, manifestations o^ in animals, L 
48. 

AuDOunr, Y., on a hjrmenopterous parasite 
with a sedentazy male, L 864. 

Audcbok, J. J., on the pugnacity of male 
birds, ii. 41, 46; on Tetrao cupido^ IL 
47; on Ardta nyeMoorae\ IL 48; on 
Stumetta ludotficianck, IL 48 ; on tho 
vocal organs of Teirao eupido, IL 08; on 
the drumming of the male Teirao vm^ 
hellua^ ii. 00 : on sounds produced by the 
nlghtjill', iL el ; on Ardea herodias and 
Cathartea ^ota^ ii. 60; on the spring 
change of color In some finches, IL 83 ; 
on MimMM pdygloUua, iL 118; on the 
turkey, II. 114, 116; on variation in the 
male scarlet tanager. IL 121 ; on the hab- 
its of Fyranga amccb, iL 100; on k)cal 
differences tn the nests of the same spe- 
cies of bhds, iL 168; on the habits of 
woodpecker^ iL 167; on BombydUa 
Caro£inen»ic,ii. 172; on young femsles 
of Tcmoffra cutiva acquiring male 
characters. IL 172; on the immature plu- 
mage of tnrushea, IL 177 ; on the loimB- 
ture plumage of birds, iL 178, et seq. ; on 
birds breeding in immature plumage, IL 
805; on the growth of the crest and 

glumes in the male Ardea htdtmiciana^ 
. 206; on the change of color in some 
species of Ardsck, iL 221 ; on the specu- 
lum of Merffue cucuUatua^ iL 277; on 
the musk-rat, U. 284. 

Audubon and Bachman, MM., on squkrelfl 
fighting, IL 228 ; on the Canadian lynx, iL 
856. 

AuBTiEir, N. L., on AnoU$ cHitateUuSy U. 
81. 

AuBTBALiA, half-castes killed by the na- 
tives ^ L 212; Uce of the natives o^ I 
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212; not the birthplace of man, i 191 f 
nreyolence of female inlkntldde In, IL 

|l D8TBALIA, South, Taiiation in the skuBB 
of aborigines o^ 1. 104. 

AvsTBALiANB, coloT of new-boHi Children 
oi; ii. 808; relative height of the sexes 
o^ ii. 805 ; women a cause of War among 
the, ii. 808. 

Axis deer, sexnal dtfferenoe in the color 
of the, U. 2T6. 

Atm ABAS, measnrements of the, L 115 ; no 
gray hahr among the, ii. 804 ; hairlessness 
of Uie flice in the, iL 807 ; long hair of the, 
1L881. - '^ » » 

AzARA, on the proportion of men and 
women among the Guaranys, i. 802 ; on 
JPalam^dea comtOcu, iL 44; on the 
beards of the Guaranys, IL 807 ; on strife 
for women among the Gnanas, iL800; 
on inlhnticide, ii. 828, 847; on the eradi- 
cation of the eyebrows and ^clashes by 
the Indians of Fanignay, IL 8&; on poly- 
andry among the Gnanas, IL 849; celi- 
bacy unknown among the savages of 
South America, ii. 860; on the freedom 
of divorce among the Charruas, ii. 856. 



Babbaob, G., on the greater proi)ortion of 
Ulegitfanate female births, i. 292. 

Babibiisa, tusks of the, ii. 252. . 

Baboon, employing a mat for shelter 
against the sun, L 51 ; manifestation of 
memory by a, L 48 ; protected from pun- 
ishment by its companions, L 74; rage 
excited in, by reading, L 41. 

Babook, Cape, mane of the male, U. 256; 
Hamadryas, mane of the male, iL 266. 

Baboons, effects of intoxicating Hqnors on, 
L 12; ears oi; L 22 ; manifestation of ma- 
ternal affection by, L 88 ; Asing stones 
and sticks as weapons, L 60; coCperation 
of, i. 72 ; silence oi; on plundering expe- 
ditions, L 75; diyersify of the mental 
fecnlties in^ L 106 ; hands t>i; L 184; hab- 
its oi; L 186; variability of the tafl in, i. 
144; apparent polygamy oi; L 258; po- 
lygamous and social habits o^ iL 846, 846. 

Baohhan, Dr., on the fertility of mnlat- 
toes, L 218. 

Basb, K. E., von, on embiyonic develop- 
ment, L 14. 

Ba6ehot, W., on the social virtues among 
primitive men, L 89; on the value of 
obedience, L 156: on human progress, L 
160: on the persistence of savage tribes 
in classical times, L 280. 

Bmllt, E. M., on the fighting of stags, iL 
241 ; on the mode of fighting of the Ital- 
ian buffalo, iL 289. 

Bain, A., on the sense of duty, L 68; aid 
springing firom sympathy, L 74; on the 
bases of sympathy, L 78 ; on love of ap- 
probation, etc- L 82 ; on the idea of beau- 
ty, IL 887. 



Baibd, W., on a difference in color between 
the males and females of some Entozoa, 
L 812. 

Bakbb, Mr., observation on the proportion 
of the sexes in pheasant-chicks, 1. 297. 

Baxkb, Sfa* S., on the fondness of the Arabs 
for discordant music, ii. 64; on sexual 
difference in the cotors of an antelope, ii. 
276; on the elephant and rhbioceros at- 
tacking white or gray horses, ii. 281 ; on 
the disfigurements practised by the ne- 
groes, iL 282; on the gashing of the 
cheeks and temples practised in Arab 
countries, ii. 828; on tiie coiihire of the 
Korth Africans, 11. 824 ; on the pofora- 
of the lower Up by the women of La- 
tooka,ii. 825; on tiie distinctive charac- 
ters of the coifiVure of central African 
tribes, ii. 826; on the coiffure of Arab 
women, ii. 886. 

"Balz"" of the Black-cock, «. 48, 96. 

Bantam, Sebright, L 260, 286. 

Banteno, horns of; iL 286; sexual differ- 
ences in the colors of the, ii. 275. 

Bantai, color of the, IL 880. 

BABBABisif, primittve, of dviUased nations, 
L174. 

Babbs, filamentous, of the fathers, in cer- 
tain birds, IL 70. 

Babb, Mr., on sexual preference in dogs, IL 
259. 

Babbinoton, Dalnes, on the language of 
birds, L 68: on the ducking of the hen, 
ii. 49 ; on tne object of the song of bhrds, 
ii. 60 ; on the singing of female birds, 11. 
51 ; on birds acquiring the songs of other 
birds, iL 62; on the muscles of the lar- 
ynx in song-Slrds, IL 68 ; on the want of 
the power of song by female bhrds, 11. 
166. 

Babbow, on the widow-bird, 11. 98. 

Babtlbtt, a. D., on the tragopan, L 261 ; 
on the development of the spurs, in 
Cro89opHlon auHtum^ L 280; on the 
fighting of the males of PlMtropterus 
gambensU, il.4/i; on the knot, IL 78; 
on display in male birds, IL 88; on the 
display of plumage by the male Folff- 
pUetron^ ii. 86; on CrotttmUUm auri- 
tumsoA PhaaUmM WaUicMi^ 11. 89; 
on the habits of Loph4>phorus^ ii. 116; 
on the color of the mouth in Sucero9 
hioomis^ IL 128; on the incubation of 
the cassowary, ii. 196 ; on the Cape Bnf- 
iUo, iL 289; on the nse of the horns of 
antelopes, ii. 240; on the fighting of male 
wart-hogs, ii. 264 ; on Ammotragus tra- 
ff€laphu8, 11. 269 ; on the colors of Cer- 
copuhecus eephus^ 11. 277; on the cok>r8 
of^the fhces of monkeys, iL 296; on the 
naked surfaces of monkeys, ii. 860. 

Babtbam, on the courtship of the male 
alligator, IL 27. 

Babqihs language, highly artificial, 1. 69. 

Batb, C. B., on the superior activity of 
male cmstacea, L 268; on the propor- 
tions of the sexes in crabs, L 807; on the 
cheUe of Crustacea, L 820 ; on the relative 
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tfize of the sexes In Crustacea, L 828; on 
the colors of cmstaoea. i. 82G. 

Bates, H. W^ on Tarlatlon Id the form of 
the head of Amazonian Indiana, L 107; 
on the proportion of the sexes amonf 
Amazonian butterflies, L 801 ; on sexuju 
dilTerenoes in the wTngs of butterflies, L 
885; on the field-cricket, L 842; on^y- 
rode9 pulcherrimusy L 856; on the 
horns ofLameliioom beetles, L 859, 860; 
on the colors of MpicaHa^ etc^ L 876; 
on the coloration of tropical butterflies, L 
879 ; on the variability of PapUio Se»oth 
trig and CtMdretuK, i. 890 ; on male and 
female butterflies Inhabiting different sta- 
tions, L 890 ; on mlmickry, L 898 ; on the 
caterpillar of a Sphinx^ L 402; on the 
vocal organs of the umbreDa-bird, U. 56; 
on the toucans, iL 217 ; on Brachyunu 
coZinM, ii. 295. 

Batokas, knocking out two upper incl> 
sors, iL 824. 

Batbaohia, iL 24; eagerness of male^ L 
268. 

Bats, sexual differences in the color of 11. 
272. 

Battle, law of L 175; among beetles, L 
868; among birds, U. 88; among mmn- 
mals, ]L229^et9eq.; in man, ii. 808. 

Beak, sexual difference in the fbrms of 
the, U. 87; in the color of the, IL 69. 

Bbaks, of birds, bright colors oi; IL 217. 

Beabd, development of, In man, iL 802 ; 
analogy of the, in man and the quadm- 
mano, il. 804: variation of the develop- 
ment of the, in different races ofmen, iL 
806; estimation of; among bearded na- 
tions, ii. 888 ; probable origin of the, U. 856. 

Bbabdb, in monkeys, L 184 ; of mammals, 
iL269. 

Bbautiftl, taste fbr the, in birds, iL 108; 
in the quadrumana, IL 2S2. 

Bbautt, sense of; in animals, 1. 61 ; appre- 
ciation o^ by birds, ii. 107 ; Influence of; 
U.822, 827; variabiUty of the standard 
oi;iL85S. 

Beavan, Lieut., on the development of the 
horns In Cerrms Eldi, L 279. 

Beaveb, instinct and intelligence of the, 
L 86, 87; voice of the, IL 264; caatoreum 
of the, il. 266. 

BeavebJb, battles of male, 11. 228. 

Beohstein, on female birds choosing the 
best singers among the males, il. 49 ; on 
rivalry in song-birds, IL 50; on the sing- 
ing or female birds, ii. 51; on birds ac- 
quiring the songs of other birds, IL 52 ; 
on pairing the canary and siskin, IL 110; 
on a subvariety of the monk pigeon, IL 
126; on spurred hens, IL 154. 

Beddoe, Dr., on causes of difference In 
stature, i. 111. 

Bee-eater, iL 53. 

Bees, 1. 70; destruction of drones and 
queens by, L 77; pollen -baskets and 
stings oi; L 149 ; female, secondary sexu- 
al characters oi; L 246; differecce of the 
sexes in, L 854. 



Bketlb, fomlnous larva of a, \. 885. 

Bketlsb, L 855; rize of the cerelMral gsn- 
glia in, L 140 : dilatation of the fore tarsi 
& male, L 888; blInd,L 856; stridnlation 
o^L86«. 

BKLonnc, andeot inhabitants of L 228. 

Bxll, Sir C, on emotional musses in man, 
L5; ** snarling muscles," L 122; on the 
hand, L 186. 

Bell, T., on the numerical porportkm of 
the sexes in moles, L 296; on the newts, 
IL 28; on the croakinflr of the frog, iL 
25; on the difference m the coIoratMn 
of the sexes In Zootooa vivipara^ IL 85 ; 
on moles fighting, iL 228. 

Bell-bibd, sexual difference in Ihe color 
of the, U. 75. 

Bell-bibdb, colors of; U. 218. 

Benevolence, manifested by birds, iL 
104. 

BEKintTT, A. W- on the habits of 2Vo»u»- 
us irroratu$^ n. 196. 

BEmrETT, Dr., on birds of paradise, Ii. 85. 

£emicla antarctica, colors oi; 11. 218. 

Bebnicle gander pairing with a Canada 
goose, 11. 109. 

BETTom, £., on local diflbrences in the 
nests of Italian'bhda, IL 168. 

Bhoteas, color of the beard in, IL 804. 

Bhrinffo, disciform tall-feathers o^ IL 86. 

Bibio^ sexual differences In the genua, L 
888. 

BicHAT, on beauty, IL 888. 

Bile, colored. In many animals, L 814 

Bihana. L 183. 

Birds, Imitations of the songs of other 
birds by, L 42; dreaming, L 44; lan- 
guage 0^ L 58; sense of beauty in, L 61 ; 
pleasure ot. In incubation, L 76; male, 
incubation by, L 208: and reptiles, alli- 
ance of; L 204; sexual differences tn the 
beak of some, L 247; migratory, arrival 
of the male befbre the female, L 251 ; ap- 
parent relation between polygamy and 
marked sexual differences ^ L 261; 
monogamous, becoming polygamous un- 
der domest^tion, L 262 ; eagerness of 
male in pursuit of the fbm^e, L 263; 
wild, numerical proportion of the sexes 
in, L 297; seconds^ sexual characters 
of; ii. 86; difference of size in the sexes 
o^ U. 41 ; fights of mole, witnessed by fe- 
males, 11. 46; display of mole, to capfi. 
vate the females, ii. 47; close attenuon 
of; to the songs of others, ii. 50; acquir- 
ing the song of their foster-parents, il. 
52 ; brilliant, rarely good songsters, IL 53 ; 
love-antics and dances of; 11. 65; colora- 
tion of; IL 71, et seqq.; moulting oi; IL 
77, etsegq.; unpaired, ii. 99; male, sing- 
ing out of season, iL 102; mutual affeo- 
tionof;iL 104; in confinement, distin- 
guish persons, il. 105; hybrid, produc- 
tion of; 11. 109 ; European, number of 
species o^ IL 119; variabiUty o^iL 119; 
gradation of secondary sexual characters 
in, ii. 129; obscurely colored, buildhig 
concealed nests, ii. 161; young femala 
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■oqnirlng male characters, iL 173 ; breed- 
ing in imiiiiiti]replumaffe,il.2(X^; moolt* 
ing oi; il. 204; aqoatic, frequency of 
white phuiiagein.lL 219; vocal court- 



ship oi; ii. 815; naked skin of the head 
and neck in, ii 877. 

SirffUB latro, habits of; 1 825. 

BntKBsoK, Mr., on the finding of new 
mates by Golden Eagles, IL 100. 

BiBTHPLACK of man, L 191. 

BiBTHB, numerical proportions of the sexes 
in, in animals ana man, L 255, 256 ; male 
and female, nmnerical proportion ot, in 
England, L 291. 

BiscHorr, Prof., on the agreement be- 
tween the brains of man and of the 
Orang, 1. 10; figure of the embryo of the 
dog, 1. 15; on the convolutions of the 
brain in the human ftetns, 1. 16; on the 
diflSsrenoe between the skuDs of man and 
the quadrumana, L 188. 

Bishop, J., on the vocal organs of frogs, iL 
26 ; on the vocal organs of corvine birds, 
ii. 52 ; on the trachea of the Jferaanser. 

' iL57. 

BiBON, American mane of the malei, IL 255. 

BrmtRNs, dwar^ coloration of the sexes of 
U. 170. 

BUdura lobata^ musky odor of the male, 
ii. 86; large size of male, ii. 41. 

Blackbird, sexual differences In the, L 
260; proportion of the sexes in the. j. 
296; acquisition of a song by a, ii. 52; 
color of the beak in the sexes of the, ii. 
60. 217; pahing with a thrush, IL 109; 
colors and nidification of the, 11. 162; 

2oung of the, iL 210; sexual difference 
1 coloration of the, ii. 216. 

BtAGK-BuoK, Indian, sexual difference in 
thecoloi'ofthe,li.275. 

Blackcap, arrival of the male, before the 
female, 1. 251 ; voung of the, IL 210. 

Black-cock, polygamous, i. 261; propor- 
tion of the sexes in the, L 297 ; pugnaci^ 
and k)ve-dance of the, IL 42 ; call of the, 
IL 58; moulting of th<^ ii. 79; duration 
of the courtship of toe, ii. 96; sexual 
difference in coloration of the, ii. 216; 
crimson eye-cere of the, IL 217; and 
pheasant, hybrids oi; ii. 109. 

Black-obousb, charactera of young, IL 
177, 186. 

Blackwall, J., on the speaking of the 
magpie, L 57; on the desertion of their 
young by swallows, L 80 ; on the supe- 
rior activity of male spiders, L 268 ; on 
the proportion of the sexes in spiders, L 
806; on sexual variation of color in spi- 
dera, L 827 ; on male spiders. 1. 828. 

Bladdbb-kosb Seal, hood of the, 11. 266. 

Blaine, on the affections of dogs, iL 25S. 

Blaib, Dr., on the relative liability of Eu- 
ropeans to yellow fever, L 284. 

Blakb, G. C, on the Jaw from La Naulette, 
L122. 

Blakistok, Capt, on the American snipe 
iL 61 ; on the dances of Tetrao phctsior 
fM2;iM,lL65. 



Blasivs, Dr., on the species of European 
bhxls, iL 119. 

BUdiu8 taurue, hornlike processes of male^ 
L 868. 

BLBBDnra, tenden^ to profhse, L 288. 

Blevkibov, Mr., on sexual preference in 
horses, iL 260. , 

Blbnnibs, crest devek>ped on the head of 
male during the breedhig-season, ii. 12. 

BUtMta miMipwnctata^ stridulation oA L 
868. 

BiocH, on the proportions of the sexc« la 
Fishes, 1. 293. 

Blood, arterial, red color o^ L 814. 

Blood-pheasant, number of spurs in, IL 
48. 

Blitbbrbabt, red-throated, sexual differ* 
ences of the, iL 187. 

Blxtmenbach, on Man, L 107; on the large 
size of the nasal cavities in American 
aborigines, L 114; on the position of man, 
L 182; on the number of species of man, 
L 218. 

Bltth, E^ observations on Indian crows, 
L 74; oh the structure of the hand in 
species of Hylobaiea^ L 185; on the as- 
certainment of the sex of nestling bull- 
finches bv pulling out breast-feathers, IL 
28 ; on the pugnacity of the males of 
GcuUnula criMata, u. 89 ; on the pres- 
ence of spurs in the female Euptoco 
mtia erjfthrophthaZmui^ iL 44; on the 
pugnaci^ of the amadavat, U. 47; on ths 
spoonbill, iL 57; on the moulting of An- 
thus, ii. 79 ; on the moulting of bustard^ 
plovers, and GcUIim hanJctca, ii. 80; on 
the Indian honey-buzzard, 11. 121; on 
sexual differences in the color or the eyes 
of hombiUs, 11. 128; on Oridm mekmo- 
cephalu8.\i. 170; on FalcBwnis Ja/€ani* 
oiM, IL 171; on the genus ArdettOy iL 
171; on the peregrine felcon, IL 171: on 
young female biras acquiring nude char- 
acters, ii. 172; on tiie immature plu- 
mage of birds, IL 177; on representative 
species of birds, IL 182 ; on the young of 
ThirmXy iL 198 ; on anomalous young of 
Zanius rn/na odA ColymJnti fflaoialis, 
ii. 202; on the sexes and young of the 
sparrows, ii. 203 ; on dimorphism in some 
herons, IL 205; on orioles breeding in 
immature plumage, IL 205; on the sexes 
and young of Suphtis and AnagtonvM^ 
IL 208; on the young of the blackcap 
and blackbird, 11, 210; on the young of 
the stonechat, il. 211 ; on the white plu- 
mage of ^»a«to;mM,iL 219; on the horns 
of Antilope beaoarticOy ii. 285; on the 
horns of Bovine animtUs. ii. 286; on the 
mode of fighting of Ovta cycloceroA, IL 
238; on the voice of the Gibbons, IL 263; 
on the crest of the male wild-goat, U. 
268; on the colon of Portaxa ptcta^ IL 
274; on the colors of AntUops bezaar- 
ticcty \L 275 ; on the development Of the 
horns in the Koodoo and Eland ante- 
lopes, L 279; on the color of the Axis 
deer, ii. 276; on sexual difference of cotor 
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la Hylobaim hooicek, «. iTT; on the 
boff-deer, U. 289; oo the bravd and whis- 
kers In the monkey becoming white 
witli age, IL 804. 
BoAB, wild, pohrgamoas In India, L 290; 
use of the tusks by the, ii. 245; fighting 

BoiTAED and CorM6, MM., on the tnns- 
mission of seznal pecaUaiities In oigeons, 
L 274 ; on the antipathv shown hy somo 
fsmale pigeons to ocrtaln males, IL 114. 

Bou>, Mr., on the singing of a sterile Bt- 
brid canary, iL 60. 

Bom BR, OB the TariablHty of the standard 
of boantr in Eniope, li. 864. 

AmiAiM, Terence of the sexes fai, 1. 8S5. 

BoMBTomjB, coloration o^ L 882; polrlng 
of the, L 888. 

BomhycUla OaroUnenHi, red appendages 

Bofnbjfx cifnihia^ 1. 886; proportion of the 
sexes In, L 800, 804; pairing oi; L 888. 

BombyoD mori, difference of sice of the 
male and Ibmale ooooonsof L 886; pair- 
ing o^ L 888. 

Bombpx Pemyi^ proportion of sexes of; L 

Bon^fym Tctmamai, L 888; M. Persconat 
on, 1. 801 ; proportion of sexes ot; L 804. 

BoNAPABTB, O. L, on the call-notes of the 
wfld-torkey, IL 68. 

Boin>, F., on the finding of new mates by 
crows, ii. 100. 

Boira, implements o^ skill displayed in 
making, L 188. 

BoNEB, 0., on the transfer of male charac- 
ters to an old female chamois, ii. 284; on 
the antlers of the red deer, 11. 241 ; on the 
habits of stags, ii. 248 ; on the pidring of 
red deer, ii. 26«. 

lk>inBB, increase oi; In length and thick- 
ness, when carrying a greater weight, L 

BoNNvr, monkey, i. 186. 

BOOMEBAKO, L 178. 

Boreits hy&maUe^ scarcity of the male, L 

806. 
BoBT St Yineent, on the number of species 

of man, i. 218; on the cotors of Labru» 

pcmo, ii. 16. 
Boa g<mrv%^ horns o^ IL 286. 
Bo% primi{jien4u«^ iL 229. 
Bo§ wndaicms horns of IL 286; colors oi; 

iL276. -^ -^ 1 •* 

BoToouDos, 1. 174; mode of Hfe ot 1. 287; 
disfigorement of the ears and k)wer lip 
of the, iL 826. 

BoucBXB de Perthes, J. 0. de, on the an- 
tiquity of man, L 8. 

BouBBOir, proportion of the sexes in a 
species ofPapUio firom, L 801. 

BouBiBir, on tiie marriage-customs of the 
savages of the Malay Archli>elago, ii. 

BoviDiB, dewlaps oi; 11. 270. 
BowEB-BiEDs, Ii. 98; habits of the, iL 66; 
ornamented playing-plaoes o^ 1. 61, ii. 



Bows, nse o( L 224. 

Bbaohiopoda, L 816. 

Bbacrtobpbalio stmotore, possible ex- 
planation ot, L 142. 

iKraMysoaliM, second pair of antennc ta 
the male, L 827. 

BBACHTrBA, L 828. 

Brach^fturtu ooJoM, scariet ftoe oi; IL 299. 

Bbaik, of man, agreement of the, with that 
of lower animals, L 10; oonvolntlons o^ 
In the human ftetns, L 16; larger te 
%ome existing mammals than In their 
^rtiaiy .prototypes, L 49; relation of the 
development of the, to the progress of 
language, L 66: disease of the, aflRsctin^ 
speech, i. 66; Influeooe of devdopment 
of mental faculties upon the sIbb of the, 
L 140; inllnenoe of the develonment oi; 
on the spinal column and skuJl, L 141 ; 
difference in the oonvolotians o^ In dif- 
ferent races of men, L 208. 

Bbakkkbtoob, Dr> on the Influence of 
climate, L 111. 

Bbavbacb. Prof, on the quasl-rellgioaa 
feeling oia dog toward his master, L 66 ; 
on the self-restraint of dogs, L 76. 

Bbaubb, F., on dimorphism In Xeuroth^ 
tnia,L852. 

BBAzn., skulls ibnnd In caves o^ L 210; 
population oC L 216; compression of the 
nose by the natives oi; iL 885. 

Bbbak between man and the apes, L 192. 

Bbxaii, proportion of the sexes In the, L 

BBBEniKO, age oC In birds, iL 206. 

Bbxbdino season, sexual characters mak- 
ing their appearance in the, in birds, it. . 
78. 

Brehm, on the effects of intoxicating Ha- 
uors on monkeys, L 12; on tBe recogni- 
tion of women by male CfynocephaU^ L 
18 ; on revenge taken by monkeys, L 89 ; 
on manifestations of maternal affectioik 
by monkeys and baboons, L SO ; <» the 
instinctive dread of moi^eys for ser- 
pents, i. 41 ; on a baboon using a mat for 
shelter fW>m the sun, L 61 ; on the use of 
stones as missiles by baboons, L 60; on 
the signal-cries of monkeys, L 65; on 
sentinels posted by monkeys, L 71 ; on 
cooperation of animals, L 72; on an 
eagle attacking a young CercopiiAecim, 
L78; on baboons in' confinement pro- 
tecting one of thefar number ih>m pun- 
ishment, L 76: on the habits of baboons 
when plundering, L 76; on the diversity 
of the mental feculties of monkeys, I. 
106; on the habits of baboons, L 186; on 
plygamy in CynocephcOue and CebwL 
1. 268; on the numerical' proportion oi 
the sexes in birds, L 297; on the love 
dance of the Black-cock, iL 48 ; on Palct- 
tnedea comvtf^ iL 46 ; on the habits 
of the Black-grouse, ii. 46; on sound 
produced by Birds of Paradise, IL 60; on 
assemblages of grouse, iL 97; on the 
finding of new mates by birds, ii. 102 ; 
on the fighting of wild-boars, ii. 261 ; on 
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the habits of Omoe^hahu hamadryas^ 
ii.846. 

Bbbnt, Mr., on the courtship of fowls, ii. 
118. 

Bbbslait, numerical proportion of male 
and female births in, L 291. 

Bbidoman, Laura, L 85. 

Bbimstonb butterfly, 1. 880; sexual diHer- 
ence of color tn the, i. 890. 

BRmsH, ancient, tattooing practised by, iL 
828. 

BnocA, Prof., on the occurrence of the su- 
pra-oondyloid foramen in the human hu- 
merus, i. 28; on the capacity of Parisian 
skulls at difrarent periods, i 140; on the 
influence of natural selection, i. 116; on 
hybridity in man, i. 212; on human re- 
mains from Les Eyzies, i. 228 ; on the 
cause of the difference between Euro- 
peans and Hindoos, 1. 281. 

Bbodis, 8u: S., on the origin of the moral 
sense in man, i. 60. 

Bbonn, H. G., on the copulation of insects 
of distinct species, 1. 882. 

Bbonzb period, men of; in Europe, 1. 
154. 

Bboww, B., sentinels of scab generally fe- 
males, L 71 ; on the battles of seals, iL 
229 ; on the narwhal, iL 231 ; on the oc- 
cadonal absence of Ihe tusks in the fe- 
male walrus, iL 281 ; on the bladder-nose 
seal, iL 265; on the colors of the sexes in 
Pfioca Grcenlandica, IL 278 ; on the ap- 
preciation of music by seals, ii. 817 ; on 
plants used as love-philters, by North 
American women, iL 828. 

Bbown-S^uabd, Dr., on the inheritance 
of the effects of operations by guinea- 
pigs, iL 864. 

Bbugk, on the use of the elephants tusks, 
iL287. 

Bbitlebib, p. #9 la, on the habits otAtett- 
chtta dcatricosus^ L 865^ on the strldu- 
lation of Atetichua, i. 873. 

Bb&nnioh, on the pied ravens of the Feroe 
islands, U. 121. . 

Bbtant, Captain, on the courtship of 
CaUorMnus vraintia^ ii. 257. 

Jtubas Mson, thoracic prelection o^ L 861. 

Bucephalua capensiA, difference of the 
sexes, oi; in color, iL 28. 

Buceroa. nidi^cation and incubation of iL 
161.. 

Buceroe hicomii^ sexual difierences in the 
coloring of the casque, beak, and mouth 
ln,iL128. 

Bttc^roe earrugatuB^ soxual difference in 
the beak o^ ii. 69. 

BircHKBB, L., on the origin of man, L 4; 
on the want of self-oonsciousness, etc., in 
low savages, i. 60; on the use of the 
human foot as a prehensOe organ, L 186; 
on the mode of progression of the apes, 
1137. 

BroKLAWD, F., on the numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes in rats, L 296; on the 
proportion of the sexes in the trout, L 
S99 ; on OMmcBra monetrosa^ ii. 12. 



BtrcKi.Ain>, W., on the complexity of ori- 

noids, L 69, 
BuoKLEB, W., proportion of sexes of Lepi* 

doptera reared by, L 304. 
BuGKiNOHAHsniBB, numerical proportion 

of male and female births in, U0!di. 
Bucoram AbyaHnicua^ inflation of the 

neck-wattie of the male, during courts 

ship, iL 60. 
Budytea Baii, i. 251. 
Buffalo, Gape, iL 289. 
Buffalo, Inaian, horns of the, iL 286. 
Buffalo, Italian, mode of fighting of the. 

ii.289. 
Buffon, on the number of species of man, 

i. 218. 
Bugs, i. 889. 
BuisT, R., on the proportion of the sexes 

in salmon, L 299; on the pugnacity of 

the male salmon, iL 8. 
Bulbul, pugnacitY of the male. U. 89; 

display of undw tall-coYerts by the male, 

Bull, mode of fighting of the, IL 283; 
curled ih>ntal hah- of the, ii. 269. 

Bullfinch, sexual differences in the, L 
260; piphig, iL 50; female, singhigof 
the, ii, 51 : courtship of the, Ii. 90: wid- 
owed, finding a new mate, IL 101 ; at- 
tacking a reed-bunting, tt. 106; nestling, 
sex ascertahied by pulling out breast- 
feathers, iL 205. 

Bullfinghes distinguishing persona, iL 
105; rivalry of female, U. 116. 

Bulls, two young, attacking on old one. 
L 72; wUd, battles o^ IL 229. 

BuLL-TBOUT, male, coloring o^ during the 
breeding season, ii. 14. 

Bunting, reed, hood feathers of the male, 
iL 91 ; attacked by a bull^ch, IL 106. 

BuNTiNos, characters of young, IL 176. 

Buphua coromandus^ sexes and young ol^ 
ii. 208 ; change of color hi, iL 221, 222. 

BuBOHBLL, Dr., on the zebra, U. 288; on 
the extravagance of a Bushwoman in 
adorning herself; iL 827; celibacy un- 
known among the savages of South 
AfHca, iL 850; on the marriage-customs 
of the Bushwomen. ii. 857. 

BuBKB, on the number of species of man, 
L218. 

BuBMESB, color of the beard in, iL 804. 

BuBTON, Captain, on negro ideas of female 
beauty, ii. 880; on a universal ideal of 
beauty, iL 884. 

Bushmen, L 151. 

BUBHWOMAN, extravagant ornamentation 
ofa,iL827. 

Bushwomen, hair of; L 208 ; marriage-cus- 
toms of; U. 858. 

Busk, Prof. G., on the oocurrcnoe of the 
supra-oondyloid foramen in the human, 
humerus, i. 23. 

BusTABD, throat-pouch of the male, IL 55; 
humming noise produced by a male, iL 
62; Indian, ear-tufts of a, ii. 70. 

BusTABDs, occurrence of sexual differences 
and of polygamy among the, L 260 ; bye' 
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gMtnres of the male, tt. 65; doable moolt 
&, tt. 78L 80. 

BiTTLKB, A. O., on Mxiul d M terc n ceB In the 
wings of Aricorit epUut, L 885; on the 
oolorlnffof the eezee In species of Thecla^ 
L 877: on the resemblance of Jphiat 
glcmelpps to a leai; L 881 ; on the rejec- 
tion of certain moths and caterpiUars by 
Uzards and frogs, 1. 404. 

BurnsKFLT, noise prodooed bj a, 1. 875; 
Emperor, L 874, 876; meadow brown, in- 
stability of the ooeliated spoto o^ ii. 127. 

BuTTSBnjKB, proportion of the sexes in, i. 
800; ton-]egB atrophied In some male, L 
884; sexnaT difference in the nem«tion 
of the wings oi; L 885; pngnadty of 
male, L 874; protective resemblances of 
the lower snrftce o^ L 879; display of 
the wings by, L 8S4: white, aUghting 
upon bits of paper, i. 887 ; attracted bv a 
dead specimen of the same species, i. 887 ; 
conrtsnip of; i. 887; male and female, in- 
habiting different stations, i. 889. 

BcrxTOK, C, observations on macaws, i. 78; 
on an instance of benevolence in a parrot 
1L106. 

Buzzard, Indian honey-, variation in the 
crest 0^ IL 121. 

CJ. 

Cabbaob batterinea, L 881. 

Cachalot, large h^ of the male, li. 281. 

Cadbnobs, musical, perception o^ by ud« 
mals, ii. 817. 

GiBCUM, L 26; large, in the early progeni- 
tors of man, 1.198. 

Cairina motchatcL pngnadty of the male, 
ii.89. .*--» ^ --. 

CalHanama^ chelse of; fignred, 1. 820. 
CktUUmymuB lyra^ characters of the male, 

CallorMmu «r8<ntMt, relative size of the 
sexes o^ 11. 248; courtship of; U. 257. 

Galmuckb, aversion of; to hairs on the 
ihce, IL 882 ; marriage-customs of the, ii. 
856. 

Calotea nigrUabrU^ sexual difference in 
the color o^ ii. 84. 

Cambbidob, O. Fickard, on the sexes of 
spiders, L 806. 

Camel, canine teeth of mole, H. 230, 246. 

Campbbll, J., on the Indian elephant, L 
^9; on the proportion of mole and fe- 
male t>irths in the harems of Siam, i. 294. 

Campylopterua Jiemileucurtis, i. 298. 

Canabibs distinguishing persons, ii. 106. 

Canabt, polygamy of the, 1. 261 ; change 
of plumage in, after moulting, i. 284; fe- 
male, selecting the best singing male, ii. 
49; sterile hybrid, singing of a, 11. 50; fe- 
male, singing of the, ii. 51; selecting a 
greenfinch, IL 110 ; and siskin, pairing of; 

Caudal vertebrae, number of; in macaques 
and baboons, i. 144; basal, of monkeys, 
embedded in the body, 1 145. 

CAif BSTBtni, G., on rudimentary characters 



and the origin of man, 1. 4 ; on mdlmmit- 
ary characters, L 17; <Mi the movement 
or the ear in man, 1. 80; on the varlabllitT 
of the vermUbrm appendage in man, L 
27; on the abnormal (uvlBion of the malar 
bone In man, L 119; on abnormal condi- 
tions of the hnman uteroa, L 119; on the 
persistence of the fh>ntal suture in man, 
1. 120; on the proportkm of the sexes in 
silk-moths, i. 800, m 

Candvb teeth in man, i. 181 ; dlndnutioB 
oC in man, L 189; diminution of; in 
horses, 1. 189 ; disappearance of; in mala 
rnmhiants, L 189: large, in the early pro- 
genitors of man, L 19S. 

Canikbs, and horns, Inverse development 
o^iL245. 

Cakobs, use ot 1 182, 226. 

Ckiniharia^ difference of color in the sezea 
of a species o1;l 855. 

Capebcailzib, proportion orthe sexes in 
the, L 297; pugnacity of the male, IL 42; 
pairing of the, ii. 47; autumn meetinga 
of the, IL 58; call of the, IL 58; duraticai 
of the courtship of; 11. 96 ; behavior of the 
female, U. 116; inconvvnienoe of black 
color to the female, ii. 147; sexual differ- 
ence in coloration of the, ii. 216; crimson 
eye-cere of the male, li. 217 ; polygamooa, 
L260. 

Cafttal, L 168. 

CAPrroiTiDJ^ colors and nidification of theu 
11.163. 

Capra offaffruA, U. 288 ; crest of the male, 
ii. 268; sexual difference inrthe color oil 
11.275. 

Capreohta SSbiricu» wbecoMdatM^ IL 284. 

Capbicb, common to man and animals, i. 
62. 

Caprimvlgu9y noise made by the males of 
some species oi; with the|r wings, IL 69. 

Caprimulgua Virginianu8^ pairing of; IL 

CABABXDiK, bright colors o^ L 856. 
Cabbonnier, on the natural history of tho 

pike, L 299 ; on the relative size of the 

sexes in fishes, 11. 7. 
Cardneutea. sexual difference of color in, 

1L165.- 
Carcimts mcma^ L 822, 828. 
Carduelis eUaana. sexual differences of 

the beak in, U. 87. 
Cabntvoba, marine, polygamous habits of 

i. 259 ; sexual differences in the ookurs of 

11.278. 
Cabp, numerical proportiixn of the sexes In 

the, i. 299. 
Cabb, B., on the peewit, ii. 46. 
Gabbieb pigeon, late development of the 

watUe in the, i. 284. 
Cabbion beetles, stridulation of; i. 867. 
Carus, Prof, v., on the development of the 

horns in merino sheep, i. 280. 
Gassgwabt, sexes and incubation of th& 

ii.196. 
Cabtobbitm, IL 266. 
CdSuoHuH gcUeatuSy 11. 195. 
Gat, convoluted body in the extremity of 
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the tafl of a. 1. 29 ; sick, sympathy of a 
dogvritha,i.74. 

Catabaot in Cebus AearcB^ i. 12. 

Catasbh, UabiUtj of Cebtie AearcB to, L 11. 

Catabbhinis monke3r8, i. 188. 

Catebpilulbs, bright colors ot, i. 402. 

Oathartes aura^ ii. HI. 

Cathartea 3ota^ love-gestures of the mala, 
IL 65. 

Catlin, G., on the derelopment of the 
beard among North American Indians, 
ii. 807 ; on the great length of the hair in 
some North American tribes, iL 881. 

Caton, J. D., on the deyelopment of the 
horns in Cemrus Virgwiiatvw and etron- 
gylocerotf L 279; on the presence of 
traces of horns in the female wapiti, ii. 
284 ; on the fighting Mt deer, ii. 241 ; on 
the crest of the male wapiti, ii. 268 : on 
the colors of the Virginian deer, ii. 274; 
on sexual differences of color in the wa- 
piti, U. 276: on the spots of the Ykginian 

Cats, dreaming, i. 44 ; tortoise-shell, i. 274, 
276, 288 ; enticed by valerian, iL 268 ; col- 
ors oi; ii. 285. 

Cattle, domestic, sexnal differences of 
late developed, i. 281 ; rapid increase olj 
in South America, L 180; domestic, 
lighter in winter in Siberia, i. 278 ; horns 
oi; L 278, ii. 286; numerical proportion 
ofthesexcsin, i. 295. 

Cebus^ maternal affection in a, i. 89 ; grada- 
tion of species oi; i. 219. 

Cebm liaiii'fff, liability oi; to the same dis- 
eases ais man, i. 11 ; distinct sounds pro- 
duced by, L 52 ; early maturity of the fe- 
male, ii. 808. 

C!e&t»caj9tM^in'iM,polvgamon8,i.258; sex- 
ual differences of color in, ii. 277 ; hair on 
the head oi; ii. 291. 

Cebtia veUerowSy hah* on the head o^ iL 
291. 

Cecidobctid JE, proportion of the sexes In, 
L805. ^*^ ^ "^ 

Celibacy, unknown among the savages of 
South Africa and South America, iL 860. 

Centipedes, L 880. 

Cephalopoda, absence of secondaiy sex- 
ual characters in, L 816. 

CephcUopteruB omatua, ii. 56-^7. 

Cephal(^ieru8 peTidfUger^ ii. 57. 

Ceramhyx heros^ sfiidulant organ oil L 
868. 

Ceratophora asperOj nasal appendages of; 
iL 82. 

Ceratophora Stoddartii. nasal horn of ii. 
82. 

Oerceris, habits of; 1 858. 

Cercocelnu jEtkiapa^ whiskers, etc., oi; iL 
296. 

CercopUheoua, young, seized by an eagle 
and rescued by the troop, L 78 ; definition 
of species oi; L 219. 

Cercopiihecua cephua, sexual difference of 
cotor in, U. 277, 296. 

Cercopitheeug ciynomrua and griMXHoiri- 
dUt ook>r of the scrotum In, iL 277. 



CefreopitheciM Dicma^ sexnal diflierenoea 

ofcolorin,iL277,296,297. 
Ceroopithecua griaeo^ridU, L 72. 
Cerc(rpithecua petauHsta^ whittkera, etc, 

of; ii. 293. 
Cebes, of bhrds, bright colors o^ iL 217. 
Ceriomia Temminckii^ swelling of the 

wattles of the male during courtship, IL 

Certmiuay weapons o^ ii. 246. 

C^^uhta moachatua, rudimentary horns 

of the iSsmale, ii. 284. 
Certma alcea^ L 279. 
Cervua oampeatria, odor of; iL 266. 
Cervua Ocmad^naia, traces of horns in the 

female, U. 284; attacking a man, iL 242; 

sexual difference in the color oi; iL 276. 
Cennia ataphua, battles of male, iL 229; 

horns of with numerous points, IL 241. 
Cervua Eldi, L 279. 
Cermta mantchuricua^ iL 289. 
Cervua palvdoaua^ colors of; ii. 276. 
Cervua strongyloceroay L 279. 
Cervua VirginianuA, L 279; horns o^ in 

course of modification, iL 248. 
Ceryle, male black-belted in some spedes 

o(U.166. 
Cetagea, nakedness of; 1, 142. 
Ceylon, frequent absence of beard in the 

natives of; iL 806. 
Chaffinch, proportion of the sexes in the, 

L 297, 298 ; courtship of the, iL 90. 
Chaffinghes, IL 51 ; new mates found by, 

U.101. 
Chalcophapa Indioua^ characters of youngs 

Chalcoaoma afUUy sexual differences of I. 
857. 

CTutmasleon, sexual differences In the 
genus, IL 82. 

Chamaleon hifurcua^ ii. 82, 84. 

Chamaleon OicenO^ iL 83, 84. 

Chameleons, IL 81. 

Chamois, danger-signals of; L 71 ; transfer 
of male chuacters to an old female, IL 
288. 

Chaffuepetea vnicolor^ modified wing- 
feather in the male, ii. 61. 

Chapths, Dr., on the transmission of sex- 
ual peculiarities in pigeons, L 274; on 
streaked Belgian pigeons, L 284, Ii 
150. 

Chab, male, coloring of; during the breed- 
ing-season, IL 18. 

Chabagtebs, male, developed in females. 
L 271 ; natural, artificial exaggeration ot, 
by man, IL 885; secondary sexual, trana- 
mitted through both sexes, L 270. 

Charadriua Maiioula and pluvialia, 
sexes and young oil ii. 207. 

Chabdin on the Persians, IL 840. 

Chabms, worn by women, ii. 828. 

Chabbtjas, freedom of divorce among the, 
iL 856. 

Chaamorhyfuskua^ difference of color li 
the sexes o^ ii. 75 ; colors of; ii. 218. 

Chastity, early estimation o^ L 92. 

Chaitebebs, sexual differeooes in, L 2<N). 
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CrniBOPncBA, abwnoe of ■econdaiy lez- 

nal characters In, L 200. 
Chslji of cnutacea, L 820, 82T. 
CinLONiA, aexiial differeaoea in, ii. 98. 
CheruUopeaa jEgypHacm^ wing-knoba o^ 

Chtraprogn^ fL 80, lltt. 

Cunr, proportioiia ol^ In aoldlers and aail- 
ora, L 113; laiipe, of tho Quechoa and 
Aymant Indiana. L lift. 

CmTBOTAnfa, canine teeth «( tl. 846. 

ChAoMgnaOm^ atridalotfon oC 1. 878. 

CMasoanaffM9 GrantiL mandiblea ol^ L 
866. 

Chiu>bs]C, legttiinate and lllegitinutte, pro- 
portion of the aezea in, L 898. 

CiiiLOJB, lioe of the natives of L 813 ; popn- 
Utiono^L817. 

Chimaura monstroBO^ bonr proceaa on the 
head of the male, U. 18. 

Chdusboid fiahea, prehenaOe oigana of 
male^iL 1. 

CniMPAKZxs, iL 808; eara of the, L 21 : rep- 
resentatives of the eyebrows in the, i. 
25; platforms built b/ the, L 8ft; crack- 
ing nuts with a stone, L 49 : hands of the, 
L 188; absence of mastola processes in 
the, L 188 ; direction of the hair on the 
arms of the, L 18ft: supposed evolution 
of the, L 288; poiygamous and social 
habits of the, ii. 84ft. 

Cmir A, North, idea of female beauty In, H. 
888. 

China, Southern, inhabitants o^ i. 887. 

CuiNKSB, use of flint tools by the, L 176: 
difficulty of distinguishing the races of 
the, L 807; color of the beard in, iL 804; 
general beardlessness of the, IL 806: 
opinions of the, on the appearance or 
Europeans and Cingalese, il 829, 881; 
compression of the feet of; li. 836. 

Chinsubdi, his opinion of beards, IL 829, 
888. 

Cfdamydera maculata^ ii. 67. 

ChloSon, pedunculated eyea of the male 
o^ L 888. 

ChZoephaga^ coloration of the sexes in, U. 
170. 

CfUoroccahu Tanana (figured), L 845. 

CnOBDA DOBSAUS, i. 199. 

CnouoH, red beak of the, ii. 817. 
Chbomidje, frontal protuberance in male, 
iL 18 ; sexual difference in color of; iL 80. 
ChayaemyspUsUiy long claws of the male, 

Chrydoeooeyoo^ characters of young oi; iL 

Chrywnuia cereaUSt bright colors of; i. 

Chbtsomblidjb, strldulation of; L 867. 

(Hcada pruinosOj L 841. 

Cicada sepiendeoirr^ L 841. 

CiOADiB, songs of the, L 840 ; rudimentary 

sound-oi^ans in females of; L 848. 
CiCATBix of a bum, causing modiflcation 

of the £)cial bones, L 141. 
TiclUa^ frontal protuberance of male, ii. 



GnfRribtB du Sud, Fferta^ L 88. 
Cinctoramphm omralUt ■ large size of 

male,iL£. 
CinoUu aquaUcua, VL 168. 

CmoALBBB. Chinese opinion of the appear- 
ance of the, iL 829. 

CiBBiPBDBS, oomplemental males ot L 247. 

Civilization, eliects o^ upon natural se- 
lection, L 164; influence o^ in the compe- 
tition of nations, L 880. 

Clakoino of Geese, etc, IL 40. 

CLAPABib>B, EL on natural selection ap- 
plied to man. i. 188. 

Clabkb, on the marriage-coBtoms of tlM 
Cahnucka, iL 8ft7. 

Classification, L 181. 

Claus, C on the sexes of SapMrina^ L 
826. 

Clbft-palatb, inherited, L 116. 

CUmacteris ^•ythropa, sexes ot, II. 197. 

Climatb, L 111 ; cool, lhv<Mrable to human 
progress, L 160 ; power of supporthig ex- 
tremes o^ by man, L 828; want of con- 
nection ot wiOi color, L 888. 

Cloaca, existence of a, in the early pro- 
genitors of man, L 198. 

Cloaoal imssage existing in the human 
embryo, L 17. 

Club, origin of the, L 826. 

Cluokino of fowls, IL 49. 

Clythra ^unctata^ strldulation of; L 867. 

CoBBA, ingenuity of a, ii. 29. 

Coocua, L 179. 

Coccyx, I. 28, 89 ; in the human embryo, L 
16; convoluted body at the extremity of 
the, L 89 ; embedded in the body, L 145. 

CooHiN-CmNA, notions of beauty of the 
inhabitants oC U. 829, 881. 

Cock, game, killing a klte,il. 42; blind, 
fed by its companions, L 74; comb and 
wattles of the, ii. 94; preference shown 
by the, for young hens, 11. 117 ; game, 
transparent zone in the hackles of a, IL 
180. • 

Cock of the rock, ii. 96. 

Cockatoos, iL 216, 218, 220; nestling, ii. 
105; black, immature plumage o^ ii. 180. 

Ccblentbbata, absence of seoondaiy sex- 
ual characters in, L 812. 

CoFFEB, fondness of monkeys for, L 12. 

Cold, supposed effects o^ i. 113; power of 
supporting, by man, L 229. 

Coleoptkba, L 855; vtrldulant oigana of; 
discussed, L 369. 

CoLLiNowooD, C, on the pugnacity of the 
butterflies of Borneo, L 375; on butter- 
flies being attracted by a dead specimen 
of the same species, L 387. 

Colombia, flattened heads of savages of; ii. 
824. 

Colonists, success of the English as, L 
172. 

CoLOBATiON, protective, in birds, ii. 218. 

Color, supposed to be dependent on light 
and heat, L 111 ; correlation o^ with im- 
munity from certain poisons and para- 
sites, L 238; purpose of, in lepidoptera, 
L 887; relation o^ to sexual f^mctions, is 
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fishes, ii. 14; difference o^ in fhe sexes 
of snakes, iL 27 ; sexual differences of; in 
lizards, iL 84; inflnenoe of; in the pairing 
of birds of different species, ii. Ill; rela^ 
tion of; to nidification^-ii. 160, 164; sexu- 
al differences o^ in mammals, iL 272, 280 ; 
reoogrnition oi; by; quadrupeds, ii. 281; 
of children, in different races of man, iL 
808; of the skin in man, U. 864. 

CoLOKB, admfared alike hy man and ani- 
mals, L 62 ; bright, due to sexual seleo- 
tion, L 818 ; bright, among the lower ani- 
mals, L 813, 814; bright, protectiye to 
butterflies and moths, L 8£&; bright, in 
male fishes, IL 7, 18; transmission o£ in 
bkda, iL 152. 

OoLQUHouN. example of reasonhig In a 
retriever, 1. 46. 

Oolvmba paseerina, young ot, iL 180. 

Colymbua glaoialia. anomalous young o£ 
ii.202. 

Comb, development o^ in fowls, t 285. 

Combs and wattles in male birdJB, iL 94. 

CoMMUNTTT, preservation of variations 
'useflil to the, by natural selection, L 149. 

CoMPosiTiB, gradation of species among 
the, L 219. 

CoMTB, C on the expression of the ideal 
of beauty by sculpture, IL 868. 

CoKDmoNS of life, action of changed, upon 
man, L 109 : influence of; on plumage of 
bufds, iL 18S. 

Condor, eyes and comb of the, iL 124. 

Conjugations, origin oi; i. 59. 

CoNsciKNCB, L 87, Too ; absence o^ in some 
criminals, L 88. 

Constitution, difference oi; in different 
races of men, L 208. 

CoNsuM^iON, liability of OOms AzarcB to, 
L 12; connection between complexion 
and, i. 286. 

CONVXRGISNOB, L 221. 

CooiNo of pigeons and doves, ii. 58. 

Cook, Captain, on the nobles of the Sand- 
wich Islands, ii. 840. 

CoPB, £. D., on the dinosauria, L 196; on 
the origin of genera, iL 206. 

OophotU ceylamca^ sexual differences of; 

Copril L 860. 

Ck^^ris IHd4«, sexual differences of, L 358. 
Copris lunariSy stridulation o^ L 809. 
Corals, bright colors oi; L 818. 

COBAL-SNAKXS, U. 29. 

Cordffliu, sexual difference of color In a 
spedes of! ii. 84. 

CoBFU, habits of the chaffinch hi, L 298. 

CoRNBLiUB, on the proportions of the sexes 
in Luoamm Cervus^ L 805. 

Corpora Wolffiana, L 199; agreement 
oi; with the kidneys of fishes, L 16. 

CoRRELATRD Variation, L 125. 

Correlation, influence oi; in the produc- 
tion of races. L 288. 

Corse, on the mode of fighting of the ele- 
phant, ii. 245. 

Carvua conme^ ii. 100. 

Cot^m ffracultt€, led beak oi; ii. 217. 



OomMpica^ nuptial assembly oC (L 98. 
CorydaUs cortmtus^ laige jaws of the 

male, L 882. 
CosmetamiSy ii. 178. 

CktametortUa vesoUlariue^ elongation of 
wing-feathers in, U. 69, 92. 

CoTiNGiD^ sexual differences In, L 260; 
coloration of the sexes o^ ii. 169 ; resem- 
blance of the females of distinct species 
o^ ii. 184. 

Oottue aaorpl'ua, sexual differences in, iL 9. 

CouNTiNO, origin of; L 174 ; limited power 
0^ in primeval man, L 226. 

Courage, variability o^ in the same sp»> 
des. L 89 ; universal high appredaUon 
o^ 1. 91 ; importance o^ L 156; a charao- 
teristic of men, iL 818. 

Courtship, greater eagerness of males in, 
L 268; of fishes, ii. 2; of bhds, U. 47, 96. 

Cow, winter change of the, iL 284. 

Crab, devil, i. 828. 

Crab, shore habits o^ i. 822. 

Ordbro crU/rarivs^ dilated tibhe of the 
male, L 888. 

Crabs, proportions of the sexes in, i. 807. 

Cbanz, on the inheritance of dexterity in 
seal-catching, L 118. 

Cbawfurd, on the number of species of 
man, L 218. 

Orefnildbrua maeaavA C. melopB^ nests 
built by, iL 19. 

Crest, origin o^ in Polish fowls, i. 275. 

Crests, of birds, difference o^ in the sexes, 
ti. 181 ; dorsal haiiy, of mammals, U. 268. 

Cbioket, field-, stridulation of the, L 842; 
pugnacity of male, L 849. 

Crioket, house-, stridulation of the, i. 842, 
849. 

Criokbtb, sexual differences in, L 850. 

Ceiocebu)^ stridulation of the, L 367. 

Ceinoids, complexity of L 69. 

Croaking of lh>gs, iL 25. 

Cbocodiles, musky odor oi; during the 
breeding-season, IL 27. 

Ceocodilia, U. 27. 

Crossbills, characters of young, iL 176. 

Crosses in man, L 217. 

Crossing of races, effects of the, L 282. 

OrosaopHlon auritum^ iL 89, 158, 187; 
adornment of both sexes oil L 280; sexes 
alike hi, IL 170. 

Crotch, 6. B., on the stridulation of bee- 
ties, L 867, 870; on tiie stridulation of 
J/eHopatAes, I. S72: on the stridulation 
of^coZ/e«,L872. 

Crow Indians, long hah* of the, IL 881. 

Crow, young of the, iL 200. 

Crows, U. 216; vocal organs of the, iL 52; 
living hi triplets, ii. 102. 

Crows, carrion, new mates found by, IL 
100. 

Crows, Indian, feeding their bHnd com- 
panions, L 74. 

Cruelty of savages to animals, L 91. 

Cbustacba, amphipod, males sexually ma- 
ture while young, ii. 206; parasitic, loss 
of limbs by female, i. 247; prehensUe 
feet and antennas o^ L 248; male, more 
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ftctive than female, L 268; partheno^en- 
«8is in, L 807; Boundary sexoal chanM>> 
ten o^ L 818; auditory haira ofli. 817. 

Cbtbtal worn in the lower Hp by some 
Central African women, IL 826. 

CuoKOO ibwia, L 28S. 

CuuoiD^ L S40, 889. 

CuLUEN, Dr., sn the throat-pooch of the 
male bnstard, iL 55. 

OuLTiTAXioir of plants, prolMDle origin o^ 
L161. 

CupPLn, Air., on the nnmerlcal proportion 
of the sexes in doga, sheep, and cattle, I 
2iMt 205; on the Scotch deerhoond, iL 
249; on sexoal preference in dogs, iL 
200. 

CcRcirLioinDiK, sexoal dtflierenoe In length 
of snoot in some, L 247 ; hornlike pro- 
cesses in male, L 862: mosical, L 866^ 
868. 

CuBiosiTT, manifestations oC by animals, 

. L 41. 

CuBLKwa, dooble moolt in, iL 77. 

CuKSOSEB, oomparatiTe absence of sexoal 
difference among the, L 261. 

GuBTis, J., on the proportion of the sexes 

CiryizR, F., on the recognition of women 
by male qoadromana, L 18. 

CuvnoL G., views of; as to the position of 
man, L 188; on instinct and intelllgenoe, 
L 86; on the number of.candal Tertebrss 
in the mandrill, L 144; on the position of 
the seals, L 188 ; on HectocotyU, L 816. 

Dyanecukk eiieciccL sexoal differences of 
iL 187. ' 

Oyanalcyon, sexoal difference in colors 
oi; iL 165; immatore plumage oC ii. 180. 

Oychrus^ sounds produced by, L 870. 

Oydnia mtndicay sexual diirerenoe of col- 
or in. L 886. 

Oygmisfervs^ trachea ot, II. 67. 

Oygnvs olor^ white young of; IL 202. 

Cfyllo LedcL, instabUity of the ocellated 
spots of, iL 127. 

Vynanthua^ variation in the genus, ii. 
120. 

Cv^npiDJE, proportions of the sexes in, L 

805. 
' Cynocephahis, difference of the ycamg, 
from the adult, L 18; male, recognition 
of women by, L 18; polygamous habits 
ofspecieso^L258. 

Ci/nocephalu9 chacma^ L 40. 

OynooephalAM gelada^ i. 60. 

Crynocephaltut ?iamadrya&, L 60; sexual 
difference of color in, IL 278. 

Oynocephalus leucophvs, colors of the 
sexes o^ ii. 278. 

Cynocephalus mormon, colors of the male, 
IL 278, 282, 296. 

Oynocephalits porcariiia, mane of the 
male ii. 255. 

Oypridlna, proportions of the sexes in, L 

Cypeinid^ proportion of the sexes in the, 

L299. 
Otprinio^ Indian, ii. 17. 



CrraxHODOirrmjB, sexosi differences tai 

the,iL7,9. 
Ouprinue auratiM, IL 16. 
Q^>Hnv9 phoa4fW9y spawning oi; iL 15. 
Cypria, relations of the sexes in, L 807. 
C^«tophoracriH(aa,hoodot,\L2eS, 



Jktctlo^ sexoal difference of color in, fl. 

166. 
Daeelo Oofodichomdi^ yoong male of; IL 

160. 
Dal-bipa, a Mnd of ptarmigan, L 297. 
DamaUa albi&ona. pecoliw markings ct 

1L287. V "^^^ ---»•. 

DamalU pygarffo^ pecoUar maridngs alt, 

Dampniss of cUmate, sfapposed inflnenoe 
oi; on the color of the skin, L 111, 288. 

Dcmaida^ L 876. 

Dances of birds, IL 66. 

Dancuto, L 224. 

Dakhcll, Dr., his experience of residence 
in West AlHca, L m. 

Dasfub, protuberances artiflcially mo- 
ducedin,iL228. 

Dabwin, F., on the stridoJatlon of i>sr- 
mettea muHnu9^ L 868. 

Jkisyckira pudibtmda^ sexoal difference 
of color in, L 886. 

Davis, A. H., on the pognadty of th6 male 
stag-beetle, 1. 864. 

Davis, J. B., on the caxwdty of the sknll 
in various races of moi, 1. 140; on the 
beards of the Polynesians, iL 806. 

Dbatii-batb higher in towns thap in nml 
districts, L 169. 

Death-tick, L 878. 

De CAin>OLj.E, Alph., on a case of inhoited 
power of moving the scalp, L 19. 

Declensions, origin oi; L 59. 

Degobation in birds, ii. 68. 

Decticus, L 846. 

Deeb, spots of yoong, M. 176, 288; horns 
of; IL 282, 288; ose of horns oi; ii. 240, 
251 ; size of the horns of; ii. 247; female 
pairing with one male, while others are 
fighting for her, ii. 256; male, attracted 
by the voice of the female, ii. 268; male, 
odor emitted by, IL 266; development of 
the horns in, L 278 : horns of a, in coarse 
of modification, ii. 248. 

Deeb, Axis, sexoal difference in the color 
of the, U. 276. 

Deeb, ikUow, different colored herds of; ii. 



Deeb, Mantchnrian, 11. 289. 

Deeb, Virginian, iL 289; color of the, not 

affected by castration, ii. 274; colors of 

ii.276. 
Deebhotjnd, Scotch, greater size of the 

male, I. 288, IL 254. 
Detensive organs of mammals, iL 251. 
De Gebb, C, on a female spider destroying 

a male, L 829. 
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Dkkat, Dr., on the bladder-noso sea], U. 
265. 

Devksaba, yeBow fever In, L 284. 

Dendrocygna^ U. 177. 

Dendrophila frontdU^ young oi; tt. 211. 

DEimT, H., on the Uce of domestic ani- 
mals, 1. 211. 

J>ermeste8 murinu9^ stridolation oi; L 868. 

Descbni* traced through the mother alone, 
iL843. 

Dbsebts, protective coloring of animals 
inhabiting, iL 214. 

Dbsmabest, on the absence of suborbital 
pits in Antilop6 anbgutturom^ ii. 267; 
on the whiskers of Macacua, ii. 269 ; on 
the coliH* of the opossum, ii. 275; on the 
colors of the sexes of Mua nUnutus^ VL 
278; on tiie coloring of the ocelot, iL 
278; on the colors of seals, ii. 278; on 
AnUlope caama, iL 275; on the colors 
of goats, IL 276; on sexual difference of 
color in Atelea marffinatuA, ii. 277 ; on 
the mandrill, ii. 278; on Macacus cyno- 
mo^^^ua, iL 808. 

Desmottuns, on the number of species of 
man, L 218; on the musk-deer, ii. 267. 

Desob, on the imitation of man by mon-- 
keys, L 42. 

Dbspinb, p., on criminals destitute of con- 
science, L 89. • 

Devblopmbnt, embnronic, of man, i. 14, 
16; correlated, iL 125. 

Deyil, not believed in by the Fucg^s, L 
65. 

Devil-cbab, L 828. 

Devonian, fossil insect from the, i. 849. 

Dewlaps, of cattie and antelopes, ii. 270. 

JHadema^ sexual differences of coloring in 
the species oi; i. 876. 

Diadwia anomcUck^ mhnicry by the fe- 
male oi; L 400. 

Diadema boUna, i. 400. 

Diamond-beetles, bright colors of; i. 855. 

Dlastema, occurrence o^ in man, L 121. 

DiASTTLiD^ proportion of the sexes in, L 
801. 

DiODOBTTB, on the absence of beard in the 
natives of Ceylon, ii. 806. 

JHorurm, racket-shaped feathers In, iL 70; 
nidiflcation of; U. 160. 

Dicrunu macrocercus. change of plumage 
in, ii. 171. 

Didelphi9 opossum^ sexual difference in 
the coVir of; ii. 272. 

DiFFEBBNOES, comparative, between differ- 
ent species of birds of ttie same sex, ii. 
184. 

Digits, supernumerary, more frequent in 
men than in women, i. 265; supernu- 
merary, inheritance oi; L 276; supernu- 
merary, eariv development of; L 282. 

DiMOBPinsM, (a fbmales of water-beetles, i. 
883; in JVeurothemis and Aarion^ L 
852. 

DlpeUcua Cawtori, sexual differences o£ 
L 858. 

DiPLOPODA, prehensile limbs of the male, 
L880. 



JHpBas cynodon, sexual difference in the 

color oi; ii. 28. 
DiFTEBA, 1. 888. 

DiSEASB, generated by the contact of dis- 
tinct peoples, i. 280. 

Diseases common to man and the lower 
animals, i. 11 ; differences of liability to, 
in different races of men, i. 208; new, 
effects of; upon savages, L 229~; sexually 
limited, L 2®. 

DiSBLAT, coloration of Lepidoptera for, L 
883; of plumage.by male birds, U. 82, 91. 

DiSTBiBVTiON, wide, of nuHi, L 181 ; geo- 
graphical, as evidence of specific distinct- 
ness in man, L 210. 

DisirsB, effects of in producing rudiment- 
ary organs. L 18 : and use of parts, ef- 
fects oi; L 112 ; of parts, influence ot, on 
the races of men, L 288. 

DrvoBCB, freedom o^ among the Charruas, 
iL 856. 

Dixon, E. S., on the habits of the guinea 
fowl, L 261 ; on the pahring of mfferent 
species of geese, IL Iw ; on the courtship 
ofpeafowl,iL116. 

Dobbizhoffeb, on the marriage-customs 
of the Alipones, IL 857. 

Dogs, suffering from Tertian ague, L 18 ; 
memory oi; L 48 ; domestic, progress of, 
in moral qualitieis, L 49; distinct tones 
uttered bv, L 52 ; parallelism between his 
affection for his master and relidous feel- 
ing. L 65 ; sociability of the, L t1 ; sym- 
pathy 0^ with a sick cat, L 74 ; sympathy 
o^ with his master, L 74 ; possible use of 
the hair on the fore-legs of the, L 185; 
races of the, L 221 ; diverging when draw- 
ing sledges over thin ice, L ^ ; dreaming, 
L 44, 152 ; exercise of reasoning fiiculties 
by, 4 47 ; their possession of conscience. 
L 7(r: numerical proportion of male and 
female births in, L 294 ; sexual affection 
between individuals oi; ii. 258 ; howling 
at certain notes, ii. 817 ; rolling hi carrion, 
U.267. 

DoLionooEPHAUo structure, possible cause 
of; L 142. 

Dolphins, nakedness of; L 142. 

Domestic animals, races of; L 221 ; diange 
ofbreedsoi^ii. 862. 

Domestication, influence ol^ In removing 
the sterility of hybrids, L 214. 

D'Obbiont, a., on the influence of damp- 
ness and diyness on the color of the skin, 
L 282 : on the Turacaras, iL 881. 

Dottebel, iL 195. 

DoirBi.EDAT, £., on sexual differences In 
the wUigs of butterflies, L 884. 

DouBLXDAT, H., on the proportion of the 
sexes in the snMer moths, L 802 ; on the 
attraction of the males of Laeiocampa 
quercus and SatwrUa carpmi by tho 
female, L 808 ; on the proportion of the 
sexes in the Lepidoptera, i. 808 ; on the 
ticking of Anooium iesseUatum, 1. 878 ; 
on the structure ot Ageronia/erarUa^ L 
875 ;* on white butterflif« al^hting upon 
paper, L 878. 
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DovoLAS, J. W^ on the Bezaal differences 

of the HemiptercL, L 839 ; on the colors 

of British HomopUra, L 841. 
DowK, ofblrdSfiLTT. 
Draco^ gnlar appendages of IL 81. 
liSAooiTET, Gemmeous, ti. 7. 
Dbaoon-flees, caudal appendages of male, 

L 884 ; relative size of the sexes o^ 1. 887 : 

dlfferenoe In the sexes oi; 1. 851 ; want of 

pngnadty br the male, L 868. 
Dbakk, breedLog plumage of the, ii. 81. 
DBSAMa, L 44; a possible source of the bo- 

Hef In spiritual agendes, L 64. 
Dull, sexual' difference of color la the, IL 

278. 
J>romceu9 irrcnxhu^ IL 196. 
J>romolcB<is Saharan species of; ii. 164. 
Dbokoo shrike, iL 171. 
Dronooa, racket-shaped featheos in the 

tails oi; iL 70, 80. 
DsTOTEsa, of climate, supposed influence oty 

on the color of the skin, L 288. 
JDryopWucw, L 191. 
Buck, harlequin, age of mature plumage in 

the, iL 204; breeding in immature plu- 
mage, iL 205. 
Duck, long-tailed, preference of male, for 

certain females, iL 117. 
Duck, pintail, pairing with a wigeon, IL 

109. 
DuGK, Toloe of the, iL 67; pairing with a 

shield-drake, IL 109 ; immature plumage 

of the, tt. 180. 
Duck, wild, sexual differences In the, L 

260; speculum and male characters of; 

L 281 ; paking with a phitail drake, iL 

110. 
Ducks, dogs and cats recognized by, iL 106 : 

wQd, becoming polygamous under partial 

domestication, L 261. 
DuooNQ, tusks oi; iL 281 ; nakedness of; L 

142. 
DujARDiH, on the relative size of the cere- 
bral ganglia in insects, L 189. 
Duncan, Dr., on the fertility of early mar- 

riagea, L 167. 
DupoKT, M.. on the occuirenoe of the su- 

pra-condyloid foramen in the humerus 

of man, L 28. 
DuBAMD, J. P., on causes of variation. L 109. 
DuBEAU de la MaUe, on the songs of birds, 

L 68 ; on the acquisition of an air by blad^- 

birds, IL 62. 
Dutch, retention of their color by the, in 

Soutii Afhca, L 288. 
Duty, sense of; i. 67. 
DuTAUOEL, female Bylobates washing her 

young, L 89. 
Dyakb, pride oi; In mere homicide, 1. 00. 
Dynastea^ larfre size of males of; L 887. 
Dynastini, stridiilatlon o^ L 8^. 
Di/tiscuA, dimorphism of females of; L 833 ; 

giXMYcd elytra of the female, L 388. 



Eagle, young CercopWiecus rescued fh>m, 
by the troop, L 72. 



Eaoli, white-headed, breeding in iu:nui> 

ture plumage, IL 205. 
Eagles, golden, new mates Ibund by, IL 

100. 
Eab, motion of the, L 20 ; external shell of 

the, useless in man, L 21 ; rudimentary 

point of the, in man, L 21. 
Eabs, piercing and ornamentation of the^ 

BcMni, bright colors of some, L 818. 
EcHiNODXRMATA, abseuoe of secondary sex« 

ual characters in, L 812. 
EoKXB, figure of the human embryo, L 16 ; 

on sexual difliBrences in the pelvis in man, 

ii. 802 ; on the presence of a sagittal crest 

in Australians, iL 804. 
Edentata, Ibrmer wide range o^ in Amero 

lea, L 211 ; absence of secondary sexaal 

characters in, L 259. 
EdoHuA, racket-shaped llsathers in, ii. 70. 
Edwards, Mr., on the proportion of the 

sexes in North Amerloui species of Pa- 

piUo, L 801. 
EoEETON, 8ir P., on the use of the antlers 

of deer, ii. 241 ; on the pairing of red deer, 

iL 257 ; on the bellowing of stags, iL 261. 
Eoos, hatched by male fishes, ii. 19. 
EoRBT, Indian, sexes and young of; IL 208. 
£oBBT& breeding plumage o^ ii. 78 ; whiter 

EuEENBEBG, ou the mane of the male Ha- 
madiyas baboon, ii. 255. 

Ekstrom, M., on Ifarelda gladctUs^ il. 117. 

£lachiata rvfooiiufrta^ habits of male, L 
. 806. 

Eland, development of the bonis of the, L 
280. 

Elands, sexual differences of color in, IL 
274. 

ElapTumM/ia^ sexual differences in, L 888. 

Elaphrm vUgmomis^ stridulation oi; L 868b 

Elaps^ iL 80. 

Elatbsidjs, proportions of the sexes in, L 
805. 

Elatxrs, luminous, L 886. 

Elephant, L 193 ; nakedness of the, L 145 ; 
rate of increase of the, L 180; Indian, 
polygamous habits of the, L 259 ; pugna- 
city of the male, U. 229 ; tusks o^ U. 231, 
232, 237, 247; Indian, mode of fighting, 
of the, iL 245 ; male, odor emitted by tt|e, 
ii. 266 ; attaching white or gray horses, 
ii.281. 

Elevation of abode, modifying influence 
oi; L 116. 

Elimination of inferior individuals, L 165. 

Elk, ii. 237 ; winter change of the, IL 284. 

Elk, Irish, horns of the, U. 247. 

Ellice Islands, boards of the natives, iL 
307, 833. 

Elliot, B., on the numerical proi)ortion of 
the sexes in young rats, L 296 ; on the 
proportion of the sexes in sheep, 1. 296. 

Elliott, D. G., on Pelecamit erKthro- 
rhtfuchutt^ II. 77. 

Elliott, Sir W^ on the polygamous hah 
iU of the Indian wild-b'KU-, L 259. 
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Ellis, od the prevalence of influitlclde in 
Polynesia, IL 847. 

Elphikbtonk, Mr., on local differences of 
stature among the Hindoos, L 110; on 
the difficulty of distinguishing the native 
races of India, 1.207. 

Ei.YTBA. of the females of Dyti»cu8^ Aei- 
littSy IfpdroparuSy i. 8S8. 

Ernberiza^ characters of young, iL 176. 

KmherUsa ndUaria^ IL 177. 

Eniberitsa achomicki&, IL 106; head-feath- 
ers of the male, iL 91. 

Embbto of man, L 14^ 15; of the dog, 
L 15. 

Embbtob of manomaJs, resemblance of the, 
L81. 

Emiosatiok, L 166. 

Ehotions experienced by the lower ani- 
mals In common with man, L 88; mani- 
fested by animals, L 41. 

Ehpebob moth, L 885. 

Emulatiov of singing-birds, H. 60. 

Emu, sexes and incubation o^ iL 196. 

Endubanoe, estimation oi; L 91. 

Enebot, a characteristic of men, ii. 818. 

England, numerical proportion of mala 
and female bhths, hi, i. 291. 

ENOLBHBABTt Mr., on the finding of new 
mates by starUngs, iL 101. 

English, success of; as colonists, L 172. 

Engbavbbs, short-sighted, L 118. 

EnTOM OSTBAOA, L 828. 

Entozoa, difference of color between the 

males and females of some, L 812. 
EooBNB, possible divergence of man dnr> 

teg the, L 192. 
EoLiDiB, colors of; produced by the biliaxy 

glands, L 814. 
JBpeirck, L 828. 
Ipeira nigra^ small size of Hie male o^ L 

820. 
Ephbmebje, L 881. 

EPHEMBBIDiB, L 850. 

Ephbmebina, L proportions of the sexes 
in, L 806. 

I^Mppiger aUium. stridnlatlng organs 
of; 1 844, 848. 

J^picoHct^ sexual diffar^ices of coloring In 
the species of; L 876. 

JBguua lienUonus^ winter change o^ iL 284. 

ErateincL, coloration o^ L 885. 

Ebsot attitude of man, L 186. 

EscHBiOHT, on the development of hair'ln 
man, L 24; on a lanuginous mustache 
in a female iietns, L 25; on the want of 
definition between the scalp and the fore- 
head te some children, L 186; on the ar- 
rangement of the hair in the human 
foetus, L 186; on the hairiness of the ihce 
in the human foetus of both sexes, iL 862, 
8C8. 

JQmT^ra^eZa, difference of color in the sex- 
es of; L 866. 

£;mBtooiiMuL299. 

Emk reUcuiatus^ li. 14. 

EsQunfAUX, L 151, 160; thefar belief in the 
inheritance of dexterity In seal^atching. 
Ln8;mcdeoflu;»oi;t287. 



EOriUda amandama^ pugnacity of the 
male, iL 46. 

JSktboffia^ sexual differences of coloring In 
the species o^ L 877. 

MusMrus lonaimanus. sound produced 
by, L 870. 

Eudromias marinsUuA, ti. 194. 

MUampia jugtUaHSy colors of the female, 
iL160. 

EiTLBB, on the rate of increase In the Uni- 
ted States, L 126. 

Eumomota mtperciUaris, racket-shaped 
feathers in the tail o^ iL 70. 

EupetofMna maorotaxty colors of the fb- 
male, iL 160. 

Ewphema tpUmdida^ IL 166. 

EwplocaiMM erythrophthaimfu^ posses- 
sion of spurs by the female, IL 44. 

EuploBa tnidatnas^ mlndckrv o^ by the 
female of Diadema anamcua^ i. 4(K). 

EiTBOPB, ancient tehabitants o( L 228. 

EuBOPEANS, difference o^ fh>m Hindoos, 
L 281 ; hahriness oi; probably due to re- 
version, IL 861. 

Mtrostopodua, sexes of; iL 197. 

EurygnaOi/us^ different proportions of the 
head in the sexes oi; L 884 

Euetephanu9^ sexual differences of spedes 
o^U.87; young of; iL 211. 

ExAGGKBATiON of natural characters by 
man,iL884. 

Exogamy, 11. 844, 848. 

ExPBESBioN, resemblances In, between 
man and the apes, L 184. 

Extinction of races, causes oi; L 229. 

Eys, destruction of the, L 112 ; change of 
portion in, L 141 ; obUquity of; regarded 
aa a beauty by the Chinese and Japan- 
ese, 11. 828. 

Etebbows, elevation of; L 19; develop- 
ment of long hahrs in, L 24; in monkeys, 
L 185; eradicated hi parts of South 
America and Africa, U. 824; eradication 
ot, by the Indians of Paraguay, 11. 882. 

Eyelids, colored black, in part of Africa, 
IL828. ^ v«, 

Eyelashes, eradication of; by the Indians 
of Paraguay, ii. 882. 

Eyes, difference te the color of; in the sex- 
es of birds, IL 128 ; pillared, of the mate 
otChlo9iyi^\.2Si, 

Eyton, T. O., observations on the devek>p- 
mentofthehoins in the &llow-deer, L 
279. 

Eyzibs, Les, human remains fW>in, L 228. 



Fabre, M., on the habits of Cere^ris. L 
863. 

Facial bones, causes of modification of 
the, L 141. 

Faculties, mental, variation of; in the 
same species, L 85; diversity ot, bi the 
same race of men, 1. 105 ; inheritance oil 
i. 106; diversity of; in animals of th« 
same species, L 106; of bbd», ii. 104. 
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Fakibs, Indian, tortOKS nndei^rone by, L 
99. 

Falco l&ucocepfialus^ 11. 206. 

Falco pereffrinua, II. 100, 179. 

Falco tinnuneuiuA, m 100. 

Falcon, peregrine, new mata foond by, U. 
100. 

Falooiter, n., on the mode of flghtln? of 
the Indian elephant, 11. 245; on canines 
in a female deer, U. 246; on Ily<mwsehu» 
aquatictts, ii. 289. 

Falklaitd Ifllanda, horses oC i. 227. 

Fallow-dekr, different colored herds ot 
ii. 281. 

Famimsb, freqaencj o^ among sayagea, L 
229. 

Fass, Dr., on the straetore of the nteros, 
L 118; on the effects of profligacy, 1. 166; 
on the influence of marriage on mortali- 
ty, 1 169. 

Fasrab, F. W., on the origin of language, 
1. 64; on the crossing or blendhig of ism- 
guages, L 68; on the absence of the idea 
of Ood in certain races of men, 1. 68 ; 9n 
early marriages 'if the poor, L 167 ; on 
the middle age^ L 172. 

Fabhiokb, long prevalence o^ among sav- 
ages, U. 827, 886. 

Fats, Prof., on the numerical propordoa 
of male and female births In Norway and 
BuBsia, 1. 291 ; on the greater mortality 
of male children at and before bhth, L 
292. 

Fbathxbs, modified, producing sounds, 11. 
60; et seqq^ 166; elongated. In male 
bhds,il. 69, 98; racket-shaped. IL 70; 
barbless and with filamentous barbs in 
certain birds, 11. 70; shedding of mai:gins 
of; 11.82. 

Febdino, high, probable Influence ol^ In 
the pairing of birds of dtSbrent species, 

Fbbt, modification oi; In man, 1. 186 ; thick- 
ening of the skin on the soles of the, L 
118. 

Feiis CfomadenMa, throat-ruff o^ 11. 278. 

FeUspardaUa and F. mitis, sexual differ- 
ences in the coloring of; 11. 278. 

Fehals, behavior of ue, during courtship, 

Fem ALB birds, differences of; U. 185. 

Fbmalbs, presence of rudimentary male 
organs in, L199; preference o^ for cer- 
tain males, 1. 264; pursuit o^ by males. 
1. 268; occurrence of secondary sexual 
characters in, L 267; development of 
male characters by, 1. 271. 

FxM ALBS uid males, comparative mortali- 
ty of; while young, 1. 265, 267; compara- 
tive numbers oi; L 262, 265. 

Femub and tibia, proportions of; in the 
Aymara Indians, 1. 116. 

Fesgusok, Mr., on the courtship of fowls, IL 
118. 

Fbrtilizatiok, phenomena of; in plants, L 
266; in the lower animals, 1. 266. 

FsvEBS, immunlbr of JXegnm and Mulat- 
toes firom, L 284 



Fiber tibetMctu, protective coloring of; tt. 
284. 

FiDELrrr of savages to one another, L 91 ; 
importance o^ 1. 156. 

IlBLD-SLAVBs, difference o( ih>m house> 
slavea, 1.287. 

FuTAKS, burying their old and sick parentu 
alive, L 74; estimation of the board 
among the, iL 888; admiratkm o^ for » 
broad occiput, 11.885. 

Fmi Islands, beards of the nstlvea, IL 806^ 
888; mairiage-cnstoms of the, IL 856. 

FiLL&L affection, partfy the result of nata 
ral selection, L 17. 

FiLxm termlnale, L 29. 

FxNCB, racket-flhapod feathers in the tall 
ofa,ii70. 

FiKOHBS, spring change of color In, IL 82; 
British fomates of the, 11. 185. 

FmoBBs, partially coherent, in species of 
HylobaUg, 1. 184. 

FiKLATSoN, on the Cochin-Chinese, iL 829, 

FxBB, use of; L 182, 176,225. 

FiscHBB, on the pugnaci^ of the male of 
LeOurw cephauOeSy L 865. 

FiBB, proportion of the sozes in, L 298; 
eagerness of male. L 268. 

Fishes, kidneys of; represented bv Coi^ 
pora Wolfl9ana in the human embiyo, L 
16 ; male, hatching ova in their mouths, 
L 202 ; receptacles for ova possessed by, 
L 246; relsDve size of the sexes in, U. 7: 
fl*esh-water, of the tropics, ii. 17 ; protec- 
tive resemblances in, 11. 18; nest- build- 
ing, ii. 19; spawning of; ii. 18; sounds 
produced by, IL 22, 815; continued 
prrowth of U. 207. 

FUxor polUois longuSy similar variation 
of; in man, L 124. 

Flint tools, L 176. 

Flints, difiicnlty of chlpphig into form, L 
188. 

Florida, QuitoaluH tnajor in, L 298. 

Floundbb, coloration of the, ii, 18. 

Floweb, W. H.. on the abductor of tho 
fifth metatarsal in apes, 1. 128 ; on tho 
portion of the Seals, L 188; on the 
throat-pouch of the male Bustard, il. 
66. 

Flt-oatchebs, colors and nldificatlon o^ 
ii. 162. 

Fcetits, human, woolly covering of the, L 
25 ; arrangement of the hahr on. L 186. 

Food, influence o^ upon stature, 1. 110. 

Foot, prehensile, in the early progenitors 
of man, \. 198; prehensile power of the^ 
retained In some savages, L 186. 

FoBAMEN, supra-condyloid, exceptional oo- 
cnrrence of; in the humerus of man, L 27, 
125 ; in the eariy progenitors of man, L 
198. 

FoBBBS, B., on the Aymara Indians, L 
115; on local variation of color in the 
Quechuas, L 287; on the hairlcssnesa of 
the Aymaras and Quechuas, 11. 807: on 
the long hair of the Aymaras and Qua- 
chuas, ii. 805, 881. 

Fobbl, F., on white young swanS| IL 202. 
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Formica rvfa^ size of the cerebral ganglia 
iii,tl89. 

FosgiLS, absence of; connecting num ivlth 
the apea, L 108. 

Fowl, oocnrrence of spurs In the female, 
L 271 ; game, earlv pognaci^ o^ 1. 285; 
Polish, early development or cranial pe- 
culiarities of; L 285; variations In pla- 
mage of; ii. 71; examples of ooirelated 
development in the, ii 124; domestic, 
breeds and subbreeds of; IL 168. 

Fowls, spangled Hamburg, L 272, 284; 
aezual peculiarities in, transmitted only 
to the same sex, 1. 274 ; loss of secondary 
sexual characters by male, L 275; inher- 
itance of changes of plumage 1^, L 272 ; 
Polish origin of the crest in, 1. 275 ; period 
of inheritance of charactere by, L 284; 
cuckoo-, L 285; development of the 
comb in, 1. 286; numerical proportion of 
the sexes in, L 296; courtship of; ii. 112; 
mongrel, between a black Spanish cock 
and different hens, il. 125; pencilled 
Hambuig, difference of the sexes in, iL 
151 ; Spanish, sexual differences of the 
comb in, iL 151 ; spurred, in both sexes, 
11.155. 

Fox, W. D., on some half-tamed wild- 
ducks becoming polygamous, and on 
polygamy in the guinea-fowl and canary- 
bird, L 261; on the proportion of the 
sexes in cattle, i. 205; on the pugnadty 
of the peacock, iL 48; on a nuptial aa- 
sembly of magpies, ii. 98; on the finding 
of new mates by crows, ii. 100; on par- 
tridges living in triplets, ii. 103; on the 
pairing of a goose with a Chinese gander, 
fiTllO. 

Foxes, wariness of young in hunting dis- 
tricts, L 48; black, iL 280. 

Fkanob, numerical proportion of male and 
female births in, L 292. 

Fkanobsoo, B., on the Simian resemblances 
of man, L 4. 

FsASEB, C on the different colors of the 
sexes in a species of SqudllOy L 826. 

JfHnffiUa ctmndbina, iL 82. 

JiHriffiUa otris, age of mature plumage in, 
ii. 204. 

IHnaiUa cycbMO^ age of mature plumage 

FrinffUla leuoophrys. young oil iL 208. 

FringiUa tpiiMis, iL 110. 

IHngiOa trisUs^ change of color in, in 

spring, iL 82; young of; IL 207, 
FaiNOiLLiD^ resemblance of the females 

of distinct species o^ IL 184. 
Fboos, iL 24; male, temporarv receptacles 

for ova possessed by, L 246; ready to 

breed before the females, L 252; vocal 

oi^ans o( ii. 28. 
Fbontal bone, persistence of the suture 

In, L 120. 
Fbuits, poisonous, avoided by animals, L 

85. 
FiTKOXANB, L 160, 174; mental capacity of 

the, L 83; quasi-religious sentiments of 

the, i. 86; power of sight in the, L 114; 



skin oil in ston/e-throwlng, L 166; resist* 
ance of the, to their severe climate, L 
150, 229 ; difference of stature among the, 
L 111 ; mode of life of the, L 237; resem- 
blance of; in mental characters, to Euro- 
peans, L 228; aversion oi; to hair on the 
fece, IL 882; said to admire European 
women, iL 884. 
FuLGORiD^ songs of the, L 840.^ 
Fus, whiteness of; in arctic animals, in 

winter, L 278. 
FuB-BSAnma animals, acquired sagacity 
of;L48. 

G. 

GaUicreoR, sexual difference in the color of 
the hides hi, iL 128. 

GalHorexcristatuA, red caruncle occurring 
in the male during the breeding-season, 
iL76. 

GALLiKAOEiE, ftequencv of polygamous 
habits and of sexual differences in the, L 
260; love-gestures of; iL 65 ; decomposed 
feathers in, ii. 70; stripes of young, ii. 
176 ; comparative sexual differences be- 
tween the species oi; iL 184, 185; plu- 
mage of; iL 187. 

Gallinaosotjs bhds, weapons of the male, 
il. 42; racket-shaped feathers on the 
heads of; iL 70. 

GaUimUa chloropus^ pugnacity of male, 
U.8d. 

GaUimUa cristaia^ pugnacity of the male, 
iL89. 

GaUoperdix^ spun of; iL 44 ; development 
of spun in the fismale, IL 155. 

GallophastA, young of; iL 182. . 

GaUus haaiibMsa^ iL 151 ; neck-hackles of; 
ii.81. 

Galhu StariUyi, pugnadty of the male, iL 
42. 

Galls, L 146. 

Galtok, Mr., on the struggle between the 
social and personal impulses, L 99; on 
hereditary genius, L 106: on the effects 
of natund selection od civilized nations, 
L 161 ; on the sterility of sole daughters, 
L 164; on the degree of fertility of people 
of genius, L 165; on the early marriages 
of the poor, L 167; on the ancient Greeks 
L171; on the Middle Ages, L 171; on 
the orogress of the United States, L 172; 
on South African notions of beauty, iL 
881. 

Gammouru^ use of the cheto o^ L 831. 

GamanaTua marinuSy L 828. 

Gannxts, white only when mature, iL 218L 

Gamoidei, L 196. 

Ganoid fishes, L 204. 

Gaotjb, horns of the, iL 236. 

Gap between man and the apes, L 192. 

Gapbb, sexes and younr of, ii. 208. 

Gabdneb, on an example of ratioaality in a 
Gdasimus, L 824. 

Gamdm glandcbrittSy ii 100. 

Gartner, ob sterility of hybrid plants, I 
215. 
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OAflraxopoDA, L 815 ; pnlmoiiiibroiu, oonrt- 

Bhip ot, L 81b. 
Oasterotteiu, I 209; nidification ot IL 19. 
OiuUroBteue l&iww, IL 2, 14, 19. 
Oasterogt&iu trach/urus^ ii 2. 
OoMtrophora, wings oi; brightly colored 

beneath, L 884. 
Oaughos, want of humanity among the, i. 

Gaudkt, M., on a fossU monkey, L 189. 
Oa/via^ Bfiawonal change of pluiuage in, il. 

Obbbk, clanging notae made by, n. 49 ; pa!]> 
ing of different apedea of; U. 109 ; Oana- 
da, selection of mates by, ti. 112. 

GxGxirBAUx, C, on the number of digits In 
the Ichthyoptenrgla, L 120; on the her- 
maphroditiam of the remote progenitors 
of the Tertebrata, L 199. 

Oelaaimvs, use of the enlarged chela of the 
male, L 822; pugnacity of males oi; L 
828 ; proportions of the sexes in a spe< 
des o^ L 807 ; rational actions of a, L 825 ; 
difference of color in the sexes of a spe- 
cies oi; L 827. 

GEMiiinjES, sexual selection o^ 1. 297. 

Oknsbib, 1. 810. 

GimuB, IL 812 ; hereditary, 1 10«. 

Okkixjb, fertility of men and women o^ I. 
165. 

Gbovfbot Saint -Hilaibb, Isld., on the 
recognition of women by male qnadru- 
mana, L 18; on the occurrence of a rudi- 
mentaiy tail In man, 1. 28 ; on monstrosi- 
ties, L 108; on animal-like anomalies in 
the human structure, i. 120 ; on the cor- 
relation of monstrosities, L 125; on the 
distribution of hair in man utd monkeys, 
L 148; on the caudal vertebne of mon- 
k<r^s, L 144; on correlated variabilis, L 
146 ; on the classification of man, i. 179 ; 
on the long hair on the heads of spedes 
of SemfwpiffuictM, L 184 ; on the hair in 
monkeys, L 186 ; on the development of 
horns in female deer, II. 288; and F. Cu- 
vier, on the mandrill, IL 278; on Hylo- 
bates, iL 808, 805. 

Geographical distribution, as evidence of 
specific distinctions in man, 1. 210. 

Gbombtsjs, brightlv colored beneath, i. 885. 

Geoj^agtu, fl^ontdi protuberance of male, 
ii. 18, 20; eggs hatched by the male, in 
the mouth or branchial cavity, Ii. 192. 

Geobgia, change of color in (yermana set- 
tled in, i. 287. 

GeatnipMy stridnlatlon oi; 1. 869, 870. 

Gbbbb, M., on the nest-building of Orenila- 
bms massa and C. m^opa, ii. 19. 

Geblaitd, Dr., on the prevalence of infimti- 
cide, 1. 90 ; ii. 828, 848 ; on the extinction 
of races, 1. 228, 229. 

Gbbyais, p., on the hairiness ot the gorilla, 
1. 148 ; on the mandrill, Ii. 278. 

OBBTirBB-I.AKGirAOK, 1. 224. 

GnosT-MOTH, sexual difference of color in 

the, 1. 886, 890. 
GiBB, Sir D., on differences of the voice in 

different races of men, ii 815. 



GiBBOir, Hoolock, nose o^ 1. 181 

Gibbons, voice oi; IL 268. 

GntAiTB, mute, except in the mtting*ae»* 

son, IL 261 ; its mode of using the homsL 

1L289. 
GiBATTD-TBiTLoy, ou the cause of short 

sight, L 114. 
Glandebs. communicable between man 

and the lower animals, L 11. 
Gi.A]n>6, odoriferous^ in mammals, IL 266; ■ 

267. 
GlareoUiy double moult in, Ii. 77. 
GlomMrU UmbatOy difference of color in 

theBeze8o£L881. 
Glowwoxic, female, apterous, 1. 247; hmii- 

noslty of the, L 835. 
Gnats, dances oi; 1. 889. 
Gnu, sexual differences In the color of the. 

1L275. 
€k>AT, male, wild, Ming on his horns, IL 

288 ; male, odor emitted by, 11. 266 ; male, 

wilcL crest of the, IL 268 ; Berbura, mane, 

dewlap, etc., of the male, ii. 271 ; Kemas, 

sexual difference in the color of the, 11. 

275. 
Goats, sexual differences In the horns of; 

L 274: horns oi; L 280, IL 285; domestic, 

sexual differences oi; late developed, L 

298 ; beards o^ IL 269; mode of fighting 

of; iL 288, 289. 
Goatbuokxb, Yii^glnian, pairing of the, IL 

Gobies, nidification of; 11. 19. 

God, want of the idea of; in some races of 
men, L 62. 

GoDBON, M., on rariablHty, L 108; on dif- 
ference of stature, L 111 ; on the want of 
connection between dimate and the color 
of the skin, L 282; on the odor of the 
skin, L 289 ; on the color of InihntB, IL 
808. 

Goldfinch, IL 58, 79; proportion of the 
sexes In the, L 298; sexual differences of 
the beak in the, IL 87; courtship of the, 

Goldfinch, North American, young of; IL 
207. 

Gold-Fish, Ii. 16. 

Gomphus, proportions of the sexes In, L 
816; difference In the sexes of; L 851. 

Gon^teryx R?tamn'L,\.2&!i\ sexual differ- 
ence of color in, L 896. 

GooDSiB, Prof, on the affinity of the lance- 
let to the ascidians, 1. 196. 

Goosander, young of; IL 181. 

Goose, Antarotic, colors of the, IL 218. 

Goose, Canada, pairing with a Bemlde 
gander, ii. 109. 

GooBE, Chinese, knob on the beak of the, 
IL 124. 

Goose, Egyptian, Ii. 44. 

Goose, Sebastopol, plumage o^ il. 61). 

Goose, Snow-, whiteness of the, ii. 218. 

Goose, Spur-wlnged, fl. 44. 

Gorilla, 11. 808; semi-erect attitude of 
the, L 187; mastoid processes of the, L 
138, direction of the hair on the arms of 
the^ L 185; suppo«ed evolution of tlM, t 
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222; polygamy of the, L 268, il. 845, 846; 
Toioe of the, iL 262 ; cranium oi; iL 808 ; 
fighting of male, ii. 809. 

Gosss, P. H^ on the pugnacity of the male 
Humming-birds, ii. 88. 

GossB, M., on the inheritance of artificial 
modifications of the skull, IL 864. 

Gould, B. A., on variation in the length of 
the legs in man, i. 104 : measurements of 
American soldiei-s, i. liO, 112 ; on the pnn 
portions of the body and capacity oi^the 
lungs in diflVirent races of men, 1. 208; on 
the Inferior yitality of mulattoes, i 
218i 

Gould, J., on the arriyal of male snipes be- 
fore the females, 1. 251 ; on the numerical 
proportion of the sexes In bhrds, 1. 29T; 
on Nwmcrphau, il. 87; on the species of 
EusUpJiemtUi^ ii. 87; on the Australian 
Musk-duck, iL 87 ; on the relative size of 
the sexes in Maiura lobata and Oinclo- 
ramphus crurcUis, ii. 41 ; on Lobivanel- 
lu8 lobatM, IL 46; on the habits otMe- 
nura Alberti, iL 58; on the rarity of 
song in brilliant bhds, U. 55; on &laa- 
pharus platycercusj IL 62; on the Bow- 
er-bhtls, iL 66, 98; on the ornamental 
plumage of the Humming-bhrds, ii. 75 ; 
on the moulting of the ptarmigan, iL 79 ; 
on the display of plumage by the male 
Humming-bhrds, iL 82; on the shyness 
of adom^ male bhrds, ii. 98 ; on the dec- 
oration of the bowers of Bower-bhtla, ii. 
107; on the decoration of thehr nests by 
Humming-birds, iL 107; on variation in 
the genus OynanthuA, ii. 121 ; on the col- 
or of the thighs in a male parakeet, iL 
121; on Urosticte Ber^ammi, ii. 145, 
146; on the nidification of the Orioles, ii. 
160; on obscurelv-colored bh?ds building 
concealed nests, u. 161 ; on Trogons and 
Kingfishers, IL 165; on AustraBan par- 
rots, ii. 166; on Australian pigeons, iL 
167; on the moulting of the ptarmigan, 
ii. 178: on the immature plumage of 
birds, IL 178 et seq. ; on the Australian 
species of Tum/ia^, iL 192; on the young 
of Aithurus p<aytmu8^ ii. 211 ; on the 
colors of the bills of Toucans iL 217; on 
the relative size of the sexes in the Mar- 
supials of Australia, iL 248 ; on the colon 
of the Marsupials, iL 272. 

GoussAU, on the stridulation of MutUla 
Mtropaut, L 855. 

Gout, sexually transmitted, L 288. 

Gkaba, on the Pied Kavens of the Feroe 
Islanda, iL 121 ; on the Bridled Guille- 
mot, ii. 122. 

Gradation of secondary sexual characters 
in bhxis, ii. 129. 

Gballatobes, absence of secondary sexu- 
al characters in, L 261 ; double moult in 
some, iL 77. 

GraUina, nidification o^ iL 161. 

Gbabshoppsbs, stridulation of tiie, L 846. 

Gbatiolxt, Prof, on the anthropomor- 
phous apes, L 189; on the evolution of 
tlw aBthropomozphoQS apes, L 227. - 



Gbat, Asa, on the gradation of speelea 
among the Compositee, L 219. 

Gbat, J/ K. on me caudal vertebras of 
monXeya, 1. 145; on the presence of ru- 
diments of horns in the female of Cerv^w- 
lu8 moschatuSy iL 284 ; on the horns of 
goats and sheep, iL 285 ; on the beard of 
the Ibex, iL 269; on the Berbura goat, 
ii. 271 ; on sexual differences in the col- 
oration of Bodents, iL 272; on the colors 
of the Elanda, ii. 274; on the 8ing-shig 
antelope, iL 275 ; on the colors of goat^ 
ii. 276; on the Hog-deer, ii. 289. 

** Gbbatbst happiness principle," L 98, 94. 

Gbseks, ancient, L 171. 

Gbesn, a.' H., on beavers fighting, iL 228; 
on the voice of the beaver, iL 268. 

Gbbenfinoh, selected by a female canary, 
ii. 110. 

Gbbo, W. B., on fhe early marriages of 
the poor, L 167; on the ancient Greeks, 
L 171 ; on the effects of natural selection 
on civilized nations, L 161. 

Gbenadiebb, Prussian, L 103. 

Gbst, Shr G., on female infanticide in Aus> 
tralia, il. 848. 

Gbbthounds, numerical proportion of the 
sexes in, L 255, 256 ; numerical propor- 
tion of male and female births in, L 
294. 

Gbousk, red, monogamous, L 261 ; pugna- 
city of young mate, iL 46; producing a 
sound by 'scraphig their wings upon 
the ground, ii. 69 ; duration of courtship 
of; iL 96; colors and nidification oil iL 
168. 

Gbubb, Dr., on the occurrence of the su- 
pra-condyloid foramen in the humerus 
of man, L 27. 

Grus AtMricamu^ age of mature plumage 
in, iL 204; breeding in immature plu- 
mage, iL 205. 

Onia Hrffo, trachea of^ iL 67. 

OryUm oampestris^ L 848 ; pugnacity of 
male,L84». » i--* ^ 

OrylliM domeetioua^ L 848. 

Ch^fpug^ sexual differences in the beak in, 

GuANAOOBS, battles o^ iL 228; canino 
teeth 0^ iL 246. . 

Guanas, strife for women among the, iL 
809 ; polyandry among the, iL 849. 

GuANOHB skeletons, occurrence of the 
supra-condyloid foramen in the humerus 
oi;L28. 

GuABANTS, proportion of men and women 
among, L 292 ; color of new-bom children 
of the, U. 808; beards of theji. 807. 

Gubn£b, a., on the sexes of Jlyperythra^ 
L801. 

GuiLDiNG, L., on the stridulation of the 
ZociM^Mf^B, L 842. 

Guillemot, variety of the, IL 122. 

GuiNBA, sheep oil with males only homed, 
L280. 

GuiNSA-FOWL, monogamous, L 861 ; occa- 
sional polygamy of the, L 261 ; marking* 
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i>no«. In 
opcntSoni bjr, U. M8. 

GvLL, liutiuioe ofrMBonln^f tn a, II. 104. 

QvLLS, iMMMial change of plumage In, U. 
£18; white, IL 218. 

G0KTIISB, Dr. on hennaphrodittom In 
ASrrranMi^ L dOO ; on male fl»hc« hatch- 
ing ova In thefar moothSi L 201, U. 19 ; on 
mbtaktng Infrrtlle female fishes Ibr 
malM, L 298; on the prehonsUe onrans 
of male Plagloatomous flshoa, U. 2 ; on 
the pngnacity of the male salmon and 
troQt, IL 8 ; on the relative size of the 
•exeatn fishes, IL 7; on sexual diffur- 
encos tai fishes, U. 8 <4 9eqq. ; on the go- 
ons CkMUmyrmu^ IL 9; a protoctlve re- 
semblance in a Pipe-flsh, IL 18; on the 
renns SoUtiotUmui, IL 21; on Me^ja- 
lophrv9 montana^ U. 25; on the colora- 
tion of fltigs and toads, 11. 2d; on sexual 
differences In the Opbidia, U. 72; on dif- 
ferences of the sexes of lizarda, U. 80 et 
•fqq. 

Gynanita Ms, ooellated spots o^ IL 127. 

Oypsiss, nnilbrmlty o^ In Torious parts of 
the worid, L 288. 

H. 

HABm, bod, ftdlitated hy ftmlHarity, L 
97 ; TarlabUity of the force of; L 176. 

HioKSL, K, on the origin of man, L 4; 
on rudimentary eharacter^ 1. 17; on the 
canine teeth in man, L 121 ; on death 
caused by inflammation of the Tcrmi- 
ibrm appendage, L 27 ; on the steps by 
which man became a biped, I. 186; on 
man as a member of the Catorrhlne 
group, L 191 ; on the position of the Le- 
* murtdoe, L 194; on the genealogy of the 
Mammalia, 1. 196; on the lancclct, 1. 190; 
on the transparency of pelagic aoimala, 
L 814 ; on the musical powers of women, 
11.821. 

Haoen, H., and Walsh, B. D., on Ameri- 
can neuroptera, 1. 800. 

Haib, development of, In man, L 24 ; char- 
acter ot, supposed to be determined by 
Hght and heat, i. Ill; tributlon oi; in 
man, 1. 144. IL 859; possibly removed for 
ornamental purposes, L 148; arrange- 
ment and diiYxstion of; L 185; of the ear- 
ly progenitors of man, L 198; different 
texture of; in distinct races, L 208 ; and 
skin, correlation of color of; L 288 ; de- 
velopment of; in mammals, iL 268; man- 
agement ol^ among different peoples, ii. 
824; great length ot, in some North 

• American tribes, iL 831; elongation of 
the, on the human head, IL 865. 

Haibiness, difference of; in the sexes in 
man, IL 805; variation of; in races of 
men, ii. 806. 

Hairs and excretorT- pores, numerical re- 
lation of; in sheep, L^9. 

Haiby family, Siamese, ii. 861. 

Hamadrtas baboon, turning over stones, 
L 72; mane of the male, iL 255. 



Bavxlton, C, on the craelfy of ttie Kaf- 
fl«s to aninials, L 91 ; on the eng^oss- 
meiit of the women by the Kafflre chielh, 
IL852. 

HAJtvEUKO, difficnUy of; 1, 188. 

Uakoocx, An on the colors of the nndi- 
branch molhuca, L 817. 

IlAicnB, larger at birth, in tbe children of 
laborers, L 118 ; structure oi; In the'quad- 
mmana, L 134 ; and arms, freedom o^ in- 
directly correlated with diminution of 
canines, L 183. 

nANOWKiTiKO, Inherited, L 56. 

IIarcoust, E. Vernon, on IHngiUa ean- 
nabina^ ii. 82. 

riarelda glaeiaUs, iL 117. 

Hare, protective coloring of the, !L 284. 

Habbs, battles of male, it 228. 

Hablak, Dr., on the difference between 
field and house slaves, L 287. 

Habbis, J. M., on the relation of oooa- 
plexion to climate, L 286. 

Haeeib, T. W., on the Eaty-did locnst, L 
842; on the stridulation of the graaa- 
hoppcts, L 846; on (Eoanthus MvalU^ L 
850; on the coloring of Lepidoptera, L 
8S8 ; on the coloring otSatumia lo, L 888. 

Harrt-lono-ubob, pugnacity of male, L 
889. 

Hartma^, Dr., on the singing of Oicadii 
sepUndecem, L 840. 

HAUoirroN, S., on a variation of the.^^cBor 
poUieis longus in man, L 124. 

IIawks, feeding orphan nestling, IL 108. 

Hates, Dr., on the diverging of sledge- 
dogs on thin ice, L 45. 

Head, altered position ol^ to suit the erect 
attitude of man, L 1^; hairiness of 
in man, 1, 142; processes ol^ in male 
beetles, 1. 857 ; artificial alterations of the 
form of the, iL 835. 

Hearne, on strife for women among the 
North American Indians, iL 808; on the 
North American Indians^ notion of fe- 
male beauty, ii. 828; repeated elope- 
ments of a xforth American w^oman, iL 
856. 

Heart, in the human embryo, L 16. 

Heat, supposed effects oi; L 111. 

ITeetocotyU, L 816. 

Hedob-warblsr, iL 189 ; young of the, IL 
200. 

Heel, small projection ol^ in the Aymam 
Indians, L 115. 

Heot, M., on the development of the spurs 
in peacocks, L 281. 

HELiooim)^ L 875; mimicry ot by other 
butterflies, i. 898. 

ffeliopathes, stridulation peculiar to the 
male, i. 871. 

JFeliothriao attriculaia, young of; IL ISO 
181. 

ffelix pomatia,, example of individual at- 
tachment in, L 816. 

Hbllins, J., proportions of sexes of Lepi- 
doptera reared Dy, L 804. 

Hslmboltz, on the vibration of the awU* 
tory hairs of Crustacea, ii. 817. 
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Hemxptsoa, 1. 889. 

ffemitroffua. beardless in both sexes, ii. 

269. 
Hepbttbk, Mr., on the aatonm-song of the 

water-oozel, il. 51. 
ffepicUua hmtmU^ sexnal difference of 

color in the, i 886, 890. 
Hbbbs, poisonous, avoided by animals, L 

86. 
Hebmaphsodttish of embiyos. i. 199. 
Herodiaa bitbulotis^ vernal moult o^ U. 80. 
HsRON, love-gestures of a, ii. 65. 
Hebon, Sir B., on the habits of peafowl, iL 

115, 116, 146. 
Bkbons, decomposed leathers in, ii. 70; 

breeding-plumage ot, ii. T8, 79 ; young 

of the, ii. 200; sometimes dimorphic, ii. 

205; continued gvowth of crest and 

plumes in the males of some, ii. 206; 

change of color in some, ii. 221. 
SetcBTiruu, difference in tho sexes o^ I. 

861 ; proportion of the sexes in. L 806. 
Beterocerua^ strldulation of; i, 868. 
HiBwnT, Mr., on a game-cock killing a 

kite, iL 41; on the recognition of dogs 

and cats by ducks, ii. 106; on the pairing 

of a wild-duck with a pintail drake, ii. 

110; on the courtship of fowls, il. 112; 

on the coupling of pheasants with com- 
mon hens, u. 111. 
Hindoo, his horror of breaking his caste, 

195,98. 
HiKDOOft, local difference of stature among, 

L 111 ; difference o% from Europeans, i. 

SSI ; color of the beard in, ii. 801 
Bippa/rtMok Jcmirct, instability of the 

oceOated spots of iL 127. 
mpparcfdcB, L 875. 
Bippocanwm^ development of; L 202; 

marsupial receptacles of the male, iL 20. 
Hippopotamus, nakedness of L 142. 
Hips, propcHiions of; in soldiers and sail- 

HoDosoN, S., on the sense of duty, L 68. 
HoFFBKBO, on the horns of the reindeer, 

iL 288 ; on sexual preferences shown by 

rehideer, iL 260. 
Hoo, wart, iL 268; river, iL 254. 

HOO-DEEB, iL 289. 

HoLi.Ain>, Sir H., on the effects of new 
diseases, L 280. 

Homologous structures, correlated varia- 
tion oi; L 125. 

HoMOPTBBA, L 840; strldulation of the, 
and orthoptera, discussed, i. 849. 

HoNDUBAS, Quiecahis m<0or in, 1. 298. 

HoNBT-BuzzABD of India, variation in the 
crest of; iL 121. 

HoNET-sucKXBS, moulting of the, ii. 79; 
Australian, nidiflcation oi; IL 161. 

HoNOB, law of; L 95. 

HooKBS, Jos., on the color of the beard in 
man, iL 804. 

HooLOCK OiBBOir, nose of; L 184. 

HoopoB. IL 58; sounds produced by the 

ff(yplopUru9 armatuB^ wing-spurs o^ iL 

87 



HoBNBiLL, African, infiatiou of tho neck- 
wattle of the male during courtship, iL 
69. 

HoBNBiLLS, sexual difference in the color 
of the eyes in, iL 128; nidiflcation and 
incubation o( iL 161. 

HoBNE, C, on the rejection of a brightly- 
colored locust by limrds and birds,! 851. 

HoBNS, of deer, iL 282, 287, 248 ; and canhie 
teeth, inverse development ol^ iL 245 
sexual differences oi; in sheep and goats, 
L 278; loss of; in feinale menno sheep, i. 
275; development of; in deer, L 278; de« 
velooment of; hi antelopes, L 280; lh>m 
the nead and thorax, in male beetles, L 
857. 

HoBSB, polygamous, i. 268 ; canine teeth of 
male, ii. 280; winter change of the, IL 
284; fossil, extinction of the, hi South 
America, L 231. 

H0B8E8, dreaming, L 44; rapid increase of; 
in South America, L 180; diminution of 
canine teeth to, L 188; of the Falkland 
Islands and pampds, L 227; numerical 
Twt>portion or the sexes in. L 255, 266: 
lighter in winter in Siberia, L 278 ; sexual 
preferences hi, ii. 260; pairing preferent- 
ly with those of the same color, iL 281 ; 
numerical proportion of male and female 
bfrths hi, L 298; formerly striped, iL 291. 

Hottentot women, peculiiEulties ot L 217. 

Hottentots, Hce oi; 1. 212 ; readily become 
musicians, IL 818; notions of femal* 
beautjr of the, IL 829; compression of 
nose by, IL 885. 

House-slaves, difference of; fh>m field- 
slaves, L 287. 

HuBEB, P., on ants playing together, L 88; 
on memory in ants, L 44; on the inters 
communication of ants, 1. 56 ; on the rec- 
ognition of each other by ants after sepa- 
ration, L 854. 

Hue, on Chinese opinions of the appear- 
ance of Europeans. iL 828. 

Human kingdom, L 179. 

Human sacrifices, L 66. 

HuMANTiT, unknown among some sav- 
ages, L 91 ; deficiency o^ among savagea, 
L97. 

Humboldt, A. von, on the ratiojiallty of 
mules, L 47 ; on a parrot preserving the 
language of a lost tribe, L 228; on the 
cosmetic arts of savages, iL 824; on the 
exaggeration of natural characters by 
man, iL 884; on the red pahiting of 
American Indians, ii. 886. 

HuMB, D., on sympathetic feelings, L 81. 

HuMMiNO-BiBD, racket-shapod feathers in 
the tail of a, iL 70; display of phimago 
by the male, IL 88. 

HuMMiNO-BiBDS. omameut their nests, L 
68, iL 107; polygamous, L 260; propor- 
tion of the sexes hi, L 298, ii. 218 ; sexual 
differences hi, iL 87, 86, 145; pugnacity 
of nude, ii. 88; modified primaries of 
male. iL 62; coloration of the sexes of 
ii. 76; young of; iL 211 ; nidification of 
the, iL 160; ook>rs of female, iL 160. 
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, H. K^ OD the habltt of tht 
BtkUe-bMk,LM2,lL9. 

HncGBB, Instinct oC L 8«. 

Hvm, UMlent, flstteniog of the bom ly 
the.tL82& 

IIirimB, J^ <Mi the number of modes of 
man, L 818; on seoondary sexnd ehano> 
ten, L M5; on the general bebaTior of 
female animab daring ooortahliK L 864; 
on the moadea of the laiynz in iong- 
blrda, fi. 68; on the curled frontal hair of 
the Bon, U. 2<»; on the rejoetion of an 
aaa br a female wbra, IL 881. 

BuNTKB, W. Wn on the recent rapid In- 
creoae of the Santall, L 188; on the San- 
tali, L 888. 

IIV88KT, Mr., on a partridge dlnHngntiihlng' 
persona, IL 10S. 

nuTcimf 80H, Colonel, example of reason- 
In^ In a retriever, L 40. 

HuTTOH, Captain, on the mala wUd-goat 
fldlinff on his home, 11. 888. 

QuzLBT, T. H., on the straetoral a«:ree- 
ment of man with the apea. L 8; on the 
agreement of the brain In man with that 
of lower animals, L 10;' <» the adolt age 
of the Orang, L 18 ; <hi the embnronic de- 
velopment of man, L 14; on the origin 
of man, L 4, 17; on Tarlatlon in the skulls 
of the natiyes of AnstrsHa, L 104; on the 
abdactor of the fifth metatarsal in apea, 
L 188; on the position of man. i. 183; on 
the anb-orders of primates, L 187; on the 
Lemorldtt, L 104; on the Dinoeanaria, L 
196; on the amphibian afiMties of the 
Ichthyoeanriana, L 196; on TariabUitr of 
the skull in certain races of man, L 218; 
on the races of man, L 219. 

Htbbio blrda, production o( IL 109. 

0TDBOPHOBIA communlcable between man 
and the tower animals, L 11. 

flvdropanM, dimorphism of females oi^ 

ffutlaphut porcintu^ IL 288. 

Afvoro^oiMM, iL 20. 

Jn/tct. singing spedes oC IL 2fi. 

ifylohaUa^ maternal affection in a, L 88; 
absence of the thumb in, L 185; upright 
progression of some spedes o^ L 187; 
direction of the hair <m the arms of spe- 
des o( L 185 ; females of less hairy be- 
k>w than males, iL 806. 

ffylobatst OffUia, L 186; hair on the arms 
of; L 185; musical Toioe of the, iL 264; 
superdUaiy ridge oi; iL 806; ydlce oi; IL 

BfflobaUt hootoeJbf sexual difference of 

color in, iL 277. 
ffylohaiM lar^ L 185; hair on the arms of 

L185. 
ffylobateaUu4si»e¥»,lt8:i. 
ifylob€Us8 ayndaotylm, L 185; laryngeal 

nTMKNOFTKBA, L 868 ; langc size of the cer- 
ebral ganglia Iq, L 189; classiflcatioa ot, 
L 181 ; sexual dllferenoes in the wings of; 
L 885; aeuleata, relative size of the sexes 
o^L8W. 



Hmsiropmov, parMttki wfth a Md«ii- 

taiymalcLSk 
ffyonuHtehma aquaHcu$, II. 289. 
.Umrftlkrat pmporiiaa of the soces in, L 

ffypoffymna dUpar^ sexoal dlfferenoe ol 

color in, L 886. 
Bypopym, ookntftoo oA L 884. 



Ibbx, male, felling on his horns, IL 888; 

bean! of the, U. 269. 
Ibis, scarlet, young of the, IL 199; wblte^ 

change of color of naked akin In, durlnsr 

the breeding-season, IL 76u 
Jbi» taniahu, age ofcoature plumage In, fl. 

204; breeding In Immature phiimige,iL 

205,206. 
Ibisbs, decomposed ftetbers In, IL 71; 

white, IL 213, and Madi, IL 880. 
loavwuMOviDM. difference of the sexes tn, 

L854. 

ICBTHTOnSBTOIA, 120. 

IcBTHToaAumiAHs, iL 196. 

Idbas, general, L 60. 

Idiots, microcephalous, ImUativo ikenUies 
oC L 66 ; microcephalous, their characters 
and habits, L 116. 

Iffuana tuberouitUa^ IL 81. 

Iguanas, IL 80. 

iLLBorrmATi and legitimate cbildreo, pro- 
portion of the sexes in, L 298. 

Imagination, existence of; in anlmah, L 44. 

Imitation, L 88; of man by monkeys, L 
48; tendency to, in monkeys, mlcrooe- 

Sfaatous idiots and savages, L 65; In 
uence of; L 165. 

Immatukb plumage of birds, IL 175, 179. 

Implacbntata, L 194. 

Implbmbntb, empk^ed by monkeys, L 48 ; 
fhshioning of; peculiar to man, L 61. 

Impbxonation, period o^ influence of; up- 
on sex, L 898. 

Impboyxmxnt, progresdve, man alone Bup> 
posed to be capable of L 48. 

Incibob teeth, knocked out or filed by 
some savages, iL 824 

Incbbabb, rate of; L 126; necessity ni 
checks in, L 180. 

Indxcenot, hatred of; a modem virtue, L 
98. 

India, difficulty of distinguishing the na- 
tive races oi; L 807; Cyprinida o( IL 17; 
ookMT of the beard in races of men of IL 
804. 

Indian, North American, honored for scalp- 
ing a man of another tribe, L 90. 

iNDrVIDUAUTT, L 60. 

Individuation, L 810. 

Jndopicu9 carloUOt colors of the sexes of; 

iNFANnciDK, prevalence o^ L 90, 129 ; sup^ 
posed cause of; IL 828; prevaietaoe and 
causes of; iL 847, et aeq, * 

Infebiobitt, supposed physical, of man, f 
160. 
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brpLAMicATioir of &e boweb, oocnrrance 
of; in Celnu AaanB, L 12. 

tNHKRiTANOK, L 106; of effocts of OBe of 
Tocal and mental organs, L 56; of moral 
tendencies, L 98, 100; of long and short 
Bight, i. 114; laws ot, L 270; sexual, 1. 
276; sexually limited, ii. 147. 

Inquisition, inflnence of the, L 172. 

iNSANiTT, hereditary, i. 107. 

Insbct, fossil, from the Devonian, 1. 849. 

iNSEcnvoitA, ii. 272; absence of secondary 
sexual characters in, L 259. 

Insects, relative size of the cerebral gan- 
glia in, L 189 ; male, appearance o( before 
the females, i. 252 ; pursuit of female, by 
the males, L 268; period of development 
of sexual characters in, L 282 ; secondary 
sexual characters of L 881 ; stridulation 
o^iL815. 

Insbssobes, vocal oi^ns of, il. 62. 

Instep, depth ot^ in soldiers and sailors, L 

Instinct and Intelligence, L 86. 

Instinct, migratory, vanquishing the ma- 
ternal, 1. 80, 81. 

Instinottve actions, the result of inheri- 
tance, L 77. 

iNSTiNcrrvx impulses, difference of the 
force of; L 88, 85; and moral impulses, 
alliance oi; L 84. 

Instincts, L 85 ; complex origin of; through 
natural selection, i. 87 ; possible origin of 
some, L 87 ; acquired, of aomestic animals, 
1 76; variabUity of the fbcce oi; L 79 ; dif- 
ference of force between the social and 
other, L 85, 99 ; utilized for new purposes, 
U. 819. 

Instbuuental music of bhrds, ii. 59, 64. 

Intellect, influence o( in natural sefectlon 
in civilized society, L 164. 

Intellectual ftcullies, their influence on 
natural selection in man, i. 152; probably 
perfected through natural selectioh, L 

Intelliqencb, Mr. H. Bpenoer on the dawn 
o1;L86. 

Intempekancb, no reproach among sav- 
ages, L 92; its destructiveness, L 166. 

Intoxication in monkeys, L 12. 

hMua fflauoippA, L 881. 

Ibis, sexual difference in the color of the. 
in birds, IL 69, 128. • 

lacHio-PUBio muscle, 1. 122. 

liheiffitUa oruentuSy number of spurs in, iL 
44. 

TuluA, tarsal suckers of the males o^ L 880. 



J. 

Jackals learning to bark from dogs, L 43. 
Jack-snipe, coloration of the, ii.-2I6. 
Jaoquinot, on the number of species of 

man, i. 2ia 
Jaegxb, Dr., on the difficulty of approach- 
, ing herds of wild animals, L 71 ; on the 

increase of length in bones, i. 112 ; on the 



deposition of a male SOver-pheasant on 

account of a qwiled plumage, iL llCi. 
jAGUABSjblack, iL 280. 
Janson, £. W., on the proportions of the 

sexes in TanUeus viUotm, L 805; on 

stridulant beeties, i. 867. 
Japan, encouragement of licentiousness 

in, i. 129. 
Japanese, general beardlessness of the, ii. 

806; aversion of the, to whiskers, ii. 882. 
Jabdine, Shr W., on the Argus pheasanti 

Jabbold, Dr., on modifications of the 
skull induced by unnatural position, L 
141. 

Jatankbb, relative height of the sexes o^ 
IL 806; notions of female beauty,. IL 881. 

Jaw, influence of the muscles of the, upon 
the physiognomy of the apes, L 188. 

Jaws, smaller in the same ratio with the 
extremities, L 118; influence of food 
npon the size o( L 118 ; diminution o^ in 
man, L 188 ; in man, reduced by correla- 
tion, iL 809. 

Jat, young of the, IL 200 ; Canada, young 
ofthe,iL200. .™™.J 



Jats, new mates found by: IL 100; dis- 
tinguishing persons, iL 105. 
Jsffbxtb, J. Qwyn, on the form of the 



shell in the sexes of the Gasteropoda, L 
815; on the influence of light upon the 
colon of shells, L 817. 

JzLLT-viBK, bright colors of some, L*818. 

Jenneb, Dr., on the voice of the rook, ii. 
58; on the finding of new mates by mag- 
pies, ii. 99 ; on retardation of the genera- 
tive organs in birds, ii. 108. 

Jbntns, L., on the desertion of their young 
by swallows, L 80 ; on male birds sing- 
ing after the proper season, 11. 108. 

Jeruon, Dr., on bhrdB dreaming, L 44; oo 
the pugnacity of the male bulbal, ii. 119 ; 
on ttie pugnacity of the male OrtuifomM 
ffulariA, IL 42; on the spurs of OaUo- 
ptrdia^ ii. 44; on the habits of LoHtita- 
ntUus, 11. 46; on the spoonbill, ii. 57; on 
the drumming of the KaHJ-pheaaant, ii 
60; on Indian bustards, ii. 02; on (Hit 
Bengalensia^ iL 66; on the ear-tufts of 
/Sypheotidea aurUua, IL 70; on the 
double moults of certain birds, IL 79 ; on 
the moulting of the honey-suckers, iL 79 ; 
on the moulting of bustards, plovers, and 
drongos, IL 80 ; on display in male bhds, 
iL 82; on the spring change of color in 
some finches, il 82; on the display of 
the under tatl-coverts by the male bul- 
bul, iL 91 ; on the Indian honey-buzzard, 
iL 121 ; on sexual differences in the color 
of the eyes of hombilla, iL 123 ; on the 
markings of the Tragopan pheasant, ii. 
128; on the nidification of the Orioles, iL 
160; on the nidification of the hombilla, 
il. 161 ; on the Snltaa yeUow-tit, U. 167; 
on PaicBomiB Jamanism, iL 172 ; on the 
immature plumage of bfa^ls, iL 178, ei 
teq. ; on representative species of bbtla 
iL 182; on the habits of Turtiiaii, iL 198 
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«D tlM eOlltlBO«d faMtCMO of bMOtj of 

the pMooek, U. Wl; oo ookmtion In 

tho graiu PalaomU, IL 221. 
f BTona, W. S., on Uie ndgnOoea of mui, 

LUO. 
Jiwft, aodent nae of ffint tools >f tho, L 

176; nnitemlty ot In TarVwu {mtU of 

the worU, L 2S8; nnmerlcal proportion 

of male and female Miths among the, 1. 

991; aoelent tettooing ptaetlaed bj, IL 

JonKSTDifn, Ueotenant, on the Indian ele- 
phant, L2W. 

JoLLora, fine appearance of the, it. 84t. 

Joiraa, Albert, ]woportl<m of sexea . f Le- 
pldoptera reared by, L 804. 

Ji7AN Tzs^AHnsi, hnmmlng-birds o^ U. 
812. 

thmoniOy seznal dUhreneea of eoloiing in 
species o^ 1. 877. 

Jurmn, Greek statnea oC li. 888w 



KAiran sknO, occurrence ci the diastema 

in a, i. 121. 
KAfTBEB, their cmeltjr to anfanak, L 90; 

Hoe of the, 1. 218; color of the, IL 880; 
• engrossment of the handsomest women ' 

by the chieft of the, IL 862; marriage- 
customs of the, IL857. 
KALU-rHXASANT, dramming of the male, 

it fiO; young o(;iL 182. 
KalUmoy resemblance oi; to a irithered 

leai;L880. 
Kanoaboo, great red, sexual difference In 

the color ol IL 278. 
Kant, Immannel, on duty, L 67 ; on self- 

restrsint, L 88 ; <» the number of spedes 

ofman,L218. 
Katt-dio, stridulation of the, L 842. 
KxLLSB, Dr., on the difficulty of fluhioning 

stone implements, L 188. 
Kkstbels, new mates Ibund 1^, IL 100.. 

KiBNBY, L 112. 

K»o, W. B., on the vocal Qigsos of TOrao 
cupidOy IL 60; on the drumming of 
grouse, IL 60; on the reindeer, IL 288; 
on the attraction of male deer by the 
voice of the female, iL 268. 

Kino and Fltzroy, on the marriage-cus- 
toms of the Fn^lans, IL 857. 

KiNG-oBows, nidiflcatlon oi; IL 160. 

KnrdFisBBB, IL 66; racket-shaped feathers 
In the tall of a, U. 70. 

KiKOFisHKBS, colors sud nidiflcatlon of the, 
IL 168, 165, 168; immature plumage of 



the, IL 180, 182; Voung of the, il. L. . 

Kmo Lost, iL loiS; immature plumage 
of the, ii. 180. 

K1K68LET, G«, on the sounds produced by 
Umbrina, ii. 22. 

KiBBT and Spence, on the courtship of In- 
sects, L 268 ; <Mi sexual differences in the 
length of the snout In curcullonldffl, L 
247 ; on the elytra of DyHsoua, i. 888 ; on 
peeuliarities in the legs of male Insects, i. 



a84; on the relative rise of the aexea in in- 
sects, L886; onthehuBinofii^of inseeta. 
L 885; on the Fujgoridn, L MO ; on the 
haUts of TtrmiUt, L 868; on difference 
of oolor In the sexes of beetles, L 866; on 
the honis of the male lamelUoom beetles, 
L 869; <m hornlike processes in nude 
cnreaBonidsB, L 868; on the pugnacity 
of the male stag-beetle, L 864. 

Km, killed by a game-cock, 0. 42. 

KnoT, retention of winter phmaage by the, 
iL78. 

Kvox, B., on the semilxmar fold, 1. 28; on 
the oocun«noe of the snpra-coodvlokl 
foramen in the humerns of man, L 27 * 
on the features of the young Memnoo, i 
209. 

Koala, length of the cecum In, L 26. 

KOlbxutxb, on the aterllity of hybrid 
planta,L216. 

Shbua MipHprymnitg^ proportioo of the 
sexes In, L 296. 

Koodoo, development of the homa of the, 
L 279; markings of the, IL 287. 

K5PPKN, F. T., on the migratoiy locust, L 
842. 

KoBDOFAV, protuberances artiflcially pro- 
duced in, fl. 828. 

KowALKVBKT, A., on the affinity of the 
Asddia to the Yertebrata, L 197. 

KowALBVBKT, W., ou the pugnacity of the 
male Capercailzie, IL 42 ; on the paiiii^ff 
of the Capercailzie, ii. 47. 

KxAUSK, on a convoluted body at the ex- 
tremity of the tail in a Maoaeus and a 
eat, 1. 29. 

KuppFBB, Prof., on the affinity of the Aa- 
ddia to the Yertebrata, L 197. 



Zabidoeera Dartdnii, prehensOe onsma 
ofthe male, L 820. 

LabnUy splendid colors of the species o^ 
IL 15. 

Labrm mixtut^ sexual differences in, ii. 9. 

Labrm pa/to^ ii. 15. 

Laobbtilia, sexual differences oi; IL 80. 

Lafbbsnatz, M. de, on Birds of Paradise, 
U.78. 

^MABCX, on the origin of man, L 4. 

Caiibllibbanchiata, L 816. 

Laxxluoobn beetles, hom-Hke processes 
from the head and thorax o^ L 857, 862 ; 
analogy ol^ to Buminants, L 861 ; influ- 
ence of sexual selection on, L 865. 

Lamelucobnia, stridulation o^ L 868. 

Lamont, Mr., on the tusks of the Walrus, 
ii. 281 ; on the use of its tusks by tho 
Walrus, iL 245. 

iMmpornisporphyruruAt colors of the fe^ 
male, ii. 160. 

Lanoelbt, L 196, 204. 

Landois, H., on the production of sound 
by the Cicadie, 1. 840; on the stridulating 
organ ofthe Crickets, L 844; on J[>eeti' 
OfUBy L 845; on the stridulating oi^gans 0$^ 
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the AeridiidflB, L 845 ; on the presence of 
mdimentary stridulattng organs in some 
female OrthopteriL i. 84S; on the stridu- 
btion of NecropAoruSf L 867; on the 
stridolant organ of Cerambyx heroA, i. 
868; on the stridnlatingr organs In the 
Coleoptera, L 870; on the ticking of 
AnoMutn^ i. 878; on the stridolant or- 
gan of OeotrupM, L 869. 

Lanouagk an art, i. 58 ; articniate, origin 
of; i. 54; relation of the progress of; to 
the development of the bram, 1. 56; ef- 
fects of inheritance in prodnctton of; L 
56 ; complex stniotnre of; among barbar- 
ous nations, L 50 ; natural selection in, i. 
59; gesture, L 224; primeval, I 226; of 
a lost tribe preserved bv a pairot, L 228. 

Lanouaobs, presence of rudiments in, L 
53; classification o^ i58; variability oi; 
L 58 ; otMslng or blending oi; L 58 ; com- 
plexity- of; no test of perfection or proof 
of spediU creation, i. 60; resemblance of; 
evidence of community of origin, L 182. 

Langitaoss and species, identity of evi- 
dence of their gradual development,! 
57, 

Laniits^ iL 172; characters of young, iL 
177. 

Laniw ntfus, anomalous yauBg ot, IL 202. 

Lanksstsb, E. B., on comparative lomrev- 
itv, i. 161, 164; on the destmcttve effects 
of intemperance, i. 166. 

Lakvoo, of the human fiBtos, i. 26; iL 850. 

LAPPOiQAir language, highly artifldal, L 59. 

Lakk, proportion of the sexes in the, L 
298; female, singing of the, iL 51. 

Lasks, attracted by a mbrror, ii. 107. 

Labtbt, E., on the size of the bndn In 
mammals, L 49 ; comparison of cranial 
capacities of skulls of recent and tertiary 
mammals, L 140; on J>rffopUAecu8^l. 
191. 

Larua, seasonal chtnge of plumage in, IL 
218. 

Larva, luminous, of a Brazilian beetie, L 
885. 

Larynx, muscles of the, in song-bfards, iL 
52. 

LaHooampa &uwou9^ attraction of males 
by the female, L 808; sexual difference 
of color in, L 886. 

Latham, B. G., on the migrations of man, 
L131. 

Latooka, perforation of the lower lip by 
the women of; IL 825. 

LAintiLLAiiD, on the abnormal division of 
the malar bone in man, L 119. 

Lawrsnob, W., on the superiori^r of sav- 
ages to Europeans in power or sight, L 
114; on the color of negro Inihnts, iL 
803; on the fondness of savages fbr or- 
naments, ii. 822 ; on beardless races, U. 
882; on the beauty of the English aris- 
tocracyji.841. 

Latard, E. L., on an instance of rational- 
ity in a Ck>bra, U. 29; on the pugnacity 

IjAioook, Dr., on vital periodicity, L 12. 



Lis AVBB, decaying, tints oi; L 814 

Leoxt, Mr., on the sense of duty, L 68; on 
suicide, L 90; on the practice of celibacy, 
L 92; his view of the crimes of savages, 
L 98 ; on the gradual rise of morality, L 
99. 

Legokts, J. L., on the stridulant organ is 
the Ck>prini and Dynasthil, L 869. 

Lkb, H., on the numerical j>roportion of 
the sexes in the trout, i. 299. 

Leo, calf of the, artificially modified, 11. 
824. 

LsorrxKATB and illegitimate children, pro- 
portion of the sexes in, L 292. 

LsGS, variation of the length of the, in 
man, L 104; proportions of; in soldiers 
and sailors, L 112 ; fore-, atrophied in 
some male butterflies, L 884; peculiar- 
ities oi; in male insects, L 884. 

**Lbk ^ of the black-oo<^ and capercailzieL 
iL 96. 

Lbmoikk, Albert, on the origin of language, 
L 54. 

Lemurmacaeo, sexual difference of color 
In, IL 276. 

LsMiTRiDJB, L 187; thehr origin, L 204; po- 
sition and' derivation of the, L 194; ears 
of the, L 22 ; variability of the muscles In 
tiie, L 128. 

Lbmurs, uterus in the, L 118; tailless spe- 
cies o^ L 187. 

LrorABOs, black, IL 280. 

Lbpidoptxra, L 874; numerical propor- 
tions of the sexes in the, L 301 ; coloring 
of; L 875; ocellated spoU of; IL 127. 

ZepidoHrsn, L 196, 204. 

Lbnoitas, disfigurement of the ears of the, 
ti. 825. 

Leptorhynchua angwHatus^ pugnacity of 
male, L 868. 

Leptura Ustacsc^ difference of color in the 
sexes of; L 856. 

Lbquat, on the occurrence of the supra- 
oondyloid foramen in the humerus of 
man, L 23. 

Lebot, on the wariness of young foxes in 
hunting-districts, i. 43; on the desertion 
of their youn^ by swallows, L 80. 

LsBSB, valley of the, L 28. 

Lesson, on the Birds of Paradise, L 260, 
iL 98 ; on the sea-elephant, ii. 265. 

LeeHa bombylana. diffe^nce of the sexes 
in,L854. 

Zetnrue csphtilotes, pognaclty of the 
males of; L 860, 864. 

Lbuokabx, B., on the vMioulaprotiaiUiaf 
. L 80; on the influence of the age of par- 
ents on the sex of oflbpring, i. 292. 

levator davioula muscle, i. 128. 

Idbellula depreaaa^ color of the male, L 
852. 

LiBBLlTrLn)^ relative size of the sexes of; 
L 887 ; difference in the sexes o( L 851. 

LiCB of domestic animals and man, L 211. 

LiCENnouBNBsa, prevalence o( among sav* 
ages, L 92; a check upon population, i 

LiaanNSTEDr, on Chsraprognt^ ii. 11& 
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Lm, inberltoDoo at eomspondliig poriod* 

on L 271, 276u 
Light, supposed effects ot, L 111 ; tofla- 

enoe oi; upon the ookm of shells, i. 817. 
tiLroKD, Lord, the ruff attracted by bright 

objects. U. 107. 

ZAnaria, C 172. 

£tffMiria fiMMitofUL L 898. 

LiHKiKira, ylews of; as to the posraon of 
man, L 188. 

Lnrmrr, numerical proportloQ of the sex- 
es in the, L 298; crimson flnrehead and 
breast of the, IL 82; courtship of the, IL 

Lion, pohrgamoua, 1. 269 ; maae of the. de- 
fensive, iL 2M ; roarbur of the, IL 202. 
Dons, stripes of young, n. 176u 
Lips, pierdng of the. by savages, ii. 825. 
LWmMu^ prehensile appendnges of the 

LithoHa, coloration in, 1. 888. 

Uttarina UUorea, L 816. 

LiTiNOBTONX, Dr., on the tailluenco of 
dampness and diyness on the color of 
the skin, L 288; on the liability of ne- 
groes to tropical layers after residence In 
a cold dimate, 1. 284; on the spur- 
winged goose, IL 44; on weaver-birds, 
IL 60; on an AMcan night-Jar, IL 09, 92 ; 
on the battle-scara of South African male 
mammals, IL 228 ; on the removal of the 
upper Indsors by the Batokas, IL 834; 
on the perforation of the upper Up by 
the Makalolo, IL 826; on the Bonyal, IL 
827. 

Livonia, numerical proportion of male and 
female births In, L 292. 

Lizards, relative size of the sexes ol^ IL 80 ; 
golar pouches of; IL 81. 

Lloyd, L., on the polygamy of the caper- 
cailzie and bustard, L 261 ; on the numer- 
ical proportion of the sexes in the caper- 
caifade and black-cock, L 297 : on the sal- 
mon, U. 6 * on the colors of the sea-scor- 
pion, IL 9; on the pugnacity of male 
grouse, IL 42; on the capercailzie and 
black-cock, 11. 47, C2; on the caU of the 
capercailzie, ii. 68; on assemblages of 
grouse and snipes, IL 97; on the pairing 
of a shield-drake with a common duc^ 
11. 109; on the batties of seals, IL 229; on 
the elk, IL 28a 

Lobivanelltta^ wing-spurs in, IL 46. 

Local influences, effect of, upon stature, L 
110. 

LocKWOOD, Mr., on the development of 
I/ippocamptta, L 201. 

LocTOT, bright-colored, rejected by lizanla 
and birds, L 850. 

Locust, migratory, L 842. 

LccTJSTiDii; stridulation of the, L 341, 848 ; 
desccT of the, L 846. 

LoNQiooRN beetles, difference of the sexes 
of, in color, L 856 ; stridulation oi; L 868. 

LoNSDALB, Mr., on an example of personal 
attachment in Helix pomatia^ L 816. 



LomoBBAironi, marsupial reeeptades of 
the male, IL 20. 

Lophophonf, habits of IL 116u 

Lopkorina atra, sexual difference In color- 
atioD o( IL 216u 

Lophomiaomatut.VLtS. 

Lord, J. K., <hi Sahno lyeaodon, IL S. 

LoRT, King, tt. 166; immature plumago of 
the, tt. 180. 

LovR-ANTics and dances of birds, IL 65. 

LowNX, B. T., on Mtitoa vomUoria^ L 140^ 
889. 

LoodOy characters of young ot tt. 176. 

LiTBBocK, sir J., on the antiquity of man, 
1, 8; on the origin of man, L 4; on the 
mental capacity of savages, L 88; on the 
origin of implements, L 51 ; on the shn- 
pllflcation of languages, L 60 ; on the ab- 
sence of the idea of God among certain 
races of men, 1. 68 ; on the origin of the 
belief in spiritual agencies, L 66; on su- 
perstitions, L 66; on the sense of duty, L 
6S; on the practice of buiying the old 
and sick among the F^^s, L 74; non- 
urevalence of suldde among the lowest 
barbarians, L 90; on the immorality of 
savages, L 98; on Mr. Wallace's dafan to 
the origination of the idea of natural se- 
lection, 1. 182; on the absence of remorse 
am(Hig savages, L 156; on the Ibrmerbar- 
'borism of dvillxed nations, 1. 174; on im- 
provements in the arts among savages, L 
175; on resemblances of the mental char- 
acters in different races of men, L 224; on 
the power of counting in primeval man, 
L 225 ; on the arts practised by savages, 
L 225; on the prenensUe organs of the 
male LaMdootra Darwtnii^ L 820; on 
ChMSofk, L 881 ; on Smynihurus luteus^ 
L 888 ; on strife for women among the 
North American Indians, U. 808; on mu- 
sic, iL 818; on the omamratal practices 
of savages, IL 822; on the estimation of 
the beard am<Mig the Anglo-Saxons, IL 
888; on artificial deformation of the skull, 
tt. 885; on ^communal marriages," IL 
842,844; on exogamy, tt. 844, 848: on the 
Yeddahs, U. 847; on polyandry, 11. 849. 

LvoANiDiB, variability of the mandibles in 
the male, L 864. 

ZttcanuSy large size of males of; L 886. 

Lueanius eervuA, numerical proportion of 
sexes oil L 805; wreapons of the male, L 
864. 

LucamtB etaphus^ use of mandibles oi| L 
865; large Jaws of male, L 832. 

LtTCAB, Prosper, on sexual preference In 
horses and bulls, IL 260. 

Lunar periods, L 204. 

Lund, Dr., on skulls found in Brazilian 
caves, L 210. 

LiTNOs, enlargement of; in the Quechna and 
Aymara Indians, L 115 ; a modified swim- 
bladder. L 198; different capadty oi; in 
races or man, L 208. 

LuMiNOBiTT in insects, 1. 885. 

LuscHKA, Prof., on the termination of tha 
coccyx, L 29. 
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Lust, Instinct 0^ i %. 

LirirmT, comparat vely Innocnons, i. 164. 

l/ycanuL, sexnal differences of coloring in 
species o( i 878. 

Ltell, Sir G., on the antiquity of man, L 
8: on the origin of man, i. 4; on the piu*- 
aUelism of the development of species and 
languages, i. 57 ; on the extinction of lan- 
guages, L 58; on the Inquisition, i. 171; 
on the fossil remains of vertebrata, i. 193 ; 
on the fertility of mulattoes, 1. 213. 

Lrax, Canadian, throat-ruflf of the, IL 255. 

LntE-Bmn, assemblies of; ii. 97. 



ITtM^eiM, ears of; 1.22; convoluted body In 
the extremity of the tail oi; 1. 29 ; varia- 
bility of the tailin species oi; L 144 ; whis- 
kers of species of 11. 209. 

Jiacaous oynomolgus^ superdllaiy ridge 
of; IL 808; beard, and whiskers oi; be- 
coming white with age, IL 804. 

SfacoGus inomatua^ 1. 145. 

ifacacue laaiotiUj facial spots oi^ IL 296. 

Macacus radiatuA, 1. 184. 

Macacua rhestiA, sexual difference In the 
color of; U. 279, 295. 

Maoalistek, Profl, on variations of the 
palmaria occesaoriM muscle, L 105; on 
muscular abnormalities in man, L 128, 
124; on the greater variability of th< 
muscles In men than in women, 1. 26G. 

Macaws, Mr. Buxton's observations on, L 
76; screams oi; IL 58. 

McCann, J., on mental individuality, L 61. 

McClelland, J. on the Indian cyprinidte, 
11.17. 

MACciTLLOca, Colonel, on an Indian village 
without any female children, il. 848. 

Macgitlloch, Dr., on tertian ague In a dog, 
L13^ 

Maggillivbat, W^ on the vocal organs of 
birds, L 57; on the Egyptian goose, IL 
44; on the habits of wooapeckers, 11. 60 ; 
on the habits of the snipe, IL 61 ; on the 
whltethroat, 11. 66; on the moulting of 
the snipes, U. 79 ; on the moulting of the 
anatidn, iL-81; on the finding of new 
mates by magpies, IL 99 ; on the pairing 
of a blackbfatland thrush, IL 109 ; on pied 
ravens, IL 121 ; on the gnlllemota, IL 122 ; 
on the colors of the tits, 11. 166; on the 
immature plumage of birds, IL 178; €t 



MacMtea^ sexes and young o^ IL 207. 

ilacheUa pugnaao^ numerieal proportion 
of the sexes in, L 297 ; supposea to be 

.polygamous, L 261; pugnacity of the 
maje, 11. 89 ; double moult in, IL 78. 

ILU3KINT081I, on the moral sense, L 67. 

II acLaculan, B., on Apatcmia mitHebris 
and Boreua hyemaiiA, L 806; on the 
anal appendages of male insects, 1. 332 ; 
on the pahing of dragon-flies, 1. 887;- on 
dragon-flies, i. 851, 852 ; on dimorphism 
ih Agrion^ L 852; on the want of pugna- 



dty in male dragon-fUes. L 8S8; on thft 
ghost-moth in the Shetland Islands, L 

McLsKNAir, Mr., on the origin of the be- 
lief in spiritual agencies, L 68; on the 
prevalence of licentiousness among sav- 
ages, L 92, 11. 842; on infhnticlde, L 129. 
IL 847; on the primitive borborUm of 
civilized nations, L 174 ; on traces of the 
custom of the forcible capture of wives, 
L 175, ii. 849; on polyandnr, iL 8411, 

MoNbxll, Mr., on tne use of the antlers of 
deer, IL 242; on the Scotch deerhound, 
ii. 249 ; on the long bah« of the throat of 
the stag, 11. 256; on the bellowing of 
stags, IL 261. 

MousrorMnus prdboaoideua^ structure of 
the nose oi; IL 265. 

Magpie, power of speech o^ L 57 ; stealing 
bright objects, IL 107; nuptial assemblies 
o^ IL 98; new mates found by, 11. 99; 
young 01 the, IL 200; coloration of the, 
b.220. 

Magpies, vocal organs of the, ii. 52. 

Maillasd, M., on the prom>rtion of tii6 
sexes m a species of Ta^^iUo from. 
Bourbon, L 801. 

Mains, Mr., on the absorption of one tribe 
by another, L 154; on the want of a de- 
sire ibr improvement, L 160. 

Makalolo, perforation of the upper Up by 

Malab bone, abnormal division o£ in man, 
L119. 

Malay Archipelago, marriage-customs of 
the savages of \h^ IL 857. 

Malats, line of separation between the 
Papuans and the.! 210; general boaid> 
lessness of the, 11. 806; staining of the 
teeth among, IL 828; aversion of some, 
to hah« on Uie fkce, ii. 882. 

Malays and Papuans, contrasted charao- 
ters^o^ L 208. 

Male animals, struggles of; for tiie posses- 
sion of the females, L 251, 262; eager- 
ness of; hi courtship, L 268, 264; gener- 
ally more modified than female, i. 264, 
26o ; differ in the same way fix>m females 
and young, L 276. 

Male characters developed In females, L 
271 ; transfer of; to female birds, ii. 186. 

Male, sedentary, of a hymenopterous 
parasite, L 268. 

Malefaotobs, L 166. 

Males, presence of rodimentaiy ihmale 
organs in, L 200. 

Males and fiamales, comparative mortality 
oi; while young, 1. 25& 267; comparativo 
numbers o^ L 268, 256. 

MALHEBBB^n the woodpeckers, IL 166. 

Malthus, T., on the rate of increase of 
population, L 120, 127, 129. 

Malubidjb, nidlficatlon of the, IL 161. 

Malurus, young oi; IL 207. 

Majiiijs, L 246; rudimentary. In inak 
m a m mals, L 17, 80, 19&-201; supeniu 
meraiy, in women, L120; of male hu- 
man subject, L 126. 
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If AsncAixi, Fkod Owen^B dMsfflcatkm ot 
1 180; genealoffy of the, L 190. 

If AiiiiAiJi, tecooaary BexatA chancters o£ 
fl. 228; wespona at, tt. 280; recent and 
tertlaiy, oomiMriaon of cnmtal capacttj 
o( L 140; relathreBlze of the sexes <a, 
tt. 248; ponnit of female, bj the make, 
L 2e8; paraUeHam ot with birds In sec- 
ondary sexual characters, IL 288; yoioes 
oi; nsed espedattr during the breeding- 
season, tt. nft, 817. 

Mak, variability o( L 104; eironeoaslj re- 
garded as more domeetieated than other 
animals, i lOT; 4eflnitiTe origin o£ L 
926; migrations ot 1. 181 ; wide dlstriba- 
tion oi; L 182; causes of the nakedness 
oC 1. 148; supposed physical Inferiority 
of; L 160; numerical pn^wrtions of the 
sexes In, L 260; a member of the Gatar- 
rhine group, L 190; eariy progenitors ot 
i. 198; seoondaiy sexual characters of; 
tt. 801 ; primeral condition o^ U. 861. 

Mavdaivs, correlation of color and texture 
of hair in the, L 289. 

l£A2n>iBLB, left, enlarged In the male of 
Taphroderea dittartw, L 884. 

MAiTDiBLn, use of the, hi AmtncphUa^ L 
882; large, of OmydalU eomvtu&y L 

. 882; large, of male Lucantu elapkua^ L 
882. 

Mandkill, number of caudal yertebne in 
the, L 144; colors of the nude, tt. 2T9, 
282,298. 

MANTB0A2ZA, Prof., ou the ornaments of 
sayages, iL 822, et €eqa. ; on the beard- 
lessness of the New-Zealanders, IL 882; 
on the exaggeration of natural characters 
by man, tt. 886. 

Hjlstku^ W., on the engrossment of pret- 
' ' by the New-ZeiUand chie&, tt. 



ManUa, pugnadty of species ot, 1. 849. 

Maxcus Aurettus, on the origin of the 
moral sense, L 08; on the influence of 
habitual thoughts, l 97. 

Mareca Petulope, tt. 109. 

Majuca, retained throughout groups of 
birds, tt. 126. 

Maxbiagk, influence of; upon morals, L 
92; restraints upon, among savagea, L 
128; influence o^ on mortality, i. 169; 
development ot^ IL 846. 

Makbiaqbs, communal, iL 842, 844; early, 
L168. 

Mamhat.t^ Mr., on the brain of a Bu£h- 
woman, L 208. 

Mabsupiala, L 194; possession of nipples 
by, L 201 ; their origin from Monotrema- 
ta, L 204; uterus oi; L 118; development 
of the nictitating membrane in, L SB ; ab- 
dominal sacs o( L 246; relative size of 
the sexes o^ tt. 248; colors oi; tt. 272. 

If AS8UPIUV, rudimentary, in male marsu- 
pials, L 199. 

If ABTiN, W. G. L., on alarm manifested by 
an orang at the sight of a turtle, L 42; 
on the hair in HylobaUa^ L 186; on a 
female American deer, iL 246; on the 



Toloe of HyMHOm agOit^ fi. 264; mi 

Semnopithseut nenueus, tt. 297. 
Maktih, on the beards of the Inhabitants 

of Bt. KUda, tt. 806. 
Habtikb deserting fhelr yoong, L 80. 
HAKTom, Cn on death caused by Inflmn- 

mation of the vermlfonn appendage, L 

27. 
Mastoid processes In man and apca, L 

188. 
Maitmlst, Dr^ on fhe influence of the 

sense of smdl in man, L 28: on Laura 

Bridgman, L 67; on the devefepment of 

the vocal onana, L 67. 
Matxbb. W. F., on the domestlcaUon of 

the goidflsh In China, tt. 16u 
Mathkw, £., on the alTectloii between 

individuals of dUTersnt sexes in the dog, 

IL268. 
Mathabd, 0. J., on ihe sexes ci Chryta- 

fnytpicia^ IL 27. 
MsoKZL, on correlated variation of the 

muscles of the arm and leg, L 126. 
MsDioDnn, efllisct produced mr, the same 

in man and in monkeys, L 12. 
Madttaa^ bright colors of some, L 818. 
MnoAUTHio structures, prevalence o^ L 

224. 
Megalovhrjn montanOy sexual dlflTerences 

MtgapioM vaUdue^ sexual difference of 

color in, U. 166. 
MegaaomOy large size of msles of; L 887. 
Mxioa, Dr. A., on variation In the skulls of 

the natives of America, L 104. 
MsnnBCKx, on the numerical proportkni of 

the sexes in butterflies, L 800. 
MxLiPHAom^ Australian, nldification o^ 

U. 161. 
MMtOt secondaiy sexual characters at, L 

822. 
MeM^ difference of color In the sexes of a 

species of; L 866. •. 

MxMOBT, manifestations at, In animals, L 

48. 
MsMNOir, young, L 209. 
MsNTAL characters, dilTerence oi; in differ 

ent races of men, L 206. 
Mental fiiculties. variation of; in the same 

species, L 86, 106; divers!^ oi; in the 

same race of men, L 106; inneritanoe o^ 

L 106; shnilarity of the. In different races 

of man, L 228; of birds, tt. lOB. 
Mkntai. powers, diflTerence oi; in fhe two 
' sexes in man, tt. 810. 
Mmura AlberH^ U. 98 ; song o^ U. 68. 
Men/ura mtperba, tt. 97, 98; long taUs of 

both sexes df; tt. 167. 
Mbbgansbb, trachea of the male, iL 67. 
Mergus oucuUatus^ speculum o^ i. 281. ' 
Merffua merganser^ young ot, tt. 181. 
Merga/Mer serrator, male plumage of; IL 

81. 
MetaUwii, splendid tatt-feathers oi; VL 146L 
Methooa ichneumanidsa. large male of L 

887. 
Mbvbs, M., en the dramming of fhe snipa 

iL61. 
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MsxMAira, dTilizatlon of the, not foreign, 

i.l76. 
Mkteb, on a convolated body at the ex< 

tremity of the tail In a Maeacua and a 

cat, i. 29. 
MsTXB, Dr. A., on the copulation of phry- 

ganidsB of distinct speciea, L 882. 
MiosATioNS of man, effects ot, L 180. 
MioBATOBT instinct of birds, L 76; Tan- 

gniahing the maternal, L 80, 87. 
Mill, J. S., on the origin of the moral 

sense, L 68; on the *' greatest happiness 

principle,^ i. 98 ; on the difference of the 

mental powers in the sexes of man, ii. 

812. 

MiLLIPKDES, i. 880. 

MtLNE-EDWASDS, H., OD the nse of the en- 
larged chela of the male GdaHnmat i. 

JfUvaffo leucttnu^ sexes and yonng ot, iL 
197. 

MiMiosT, L 897. 

Minma polygMtM, ii. 10t(. 

Mind, difference of; in man and the highest 
animals, L 100; similarity of the, in dif- 
ibrent races, i. 228. 

Minnow, proportion of the sexes in the, L 
299,800. 

Minnows, spawning habits oi; U. 15. 

MiSBOB, larks attracted by, iL 107. 

Mitabt, 8t Ge<Mrge, on the reduction of 
organs, i. 18 ; on the ears of the Lemuroi- 
dea, L 28; on TariabiUty of the muscles 
in Lemuroidea, L 128, 181 ; on the caudal 
vertebro of monkeys, 1. 144; on the 
claaeification of the primates, 1. 160; on 
the orang and on man, i. 189 ; on differ- 
ences in the lemuroidea, 1. 190; on the 
crest of the male newt, iL 28. 

MocKiNO-THBUBH, partial migration ot, iL 
105; young of the, IL 209. 

MoDinoATioNS, unserviceable, L 147. 

MoLBs, numerical proportion of the aexea 
in, L 296; batties of male, iL 228. 

MoUieneHa peteneneia. sexual difference 
hi,iL9. 

MoLLusoA, beautifhl colors and shapes ot; 
L 816 ; absence of secondary sexual char- 
acters in the, L 816. 

MoLLVSOOiDA, L 197, 816. 

MonaoatMMa acopaa, and M, Peronti^ 
sexual differences in, IL 12. 

Mongolians, perfection of the senses in, 
L114. ^ 

MoNKXT. protecting his keeper ftom a ba- 
boon, L 76, 84; bonnet-, L 184; rhesus, 
sexual difference in color of the, iL 278, 
296; mustache-, colors of the, iL 277. 

Monkeys, liability at, to the same diseases 
as man, L 11 ; male, recognition of women 
by,L 18; revenge taken by, L 89, ma- 
ternal affection In, L 89 ; vartabm^ of the 
fkculty of attention in, L 48 ; ushig stones 
and sticks, L 49; Imitatlye Acuities oi; L 
64; slgnalMsries of; L 66: sentinels posted 
by, L 71 ; diversity of the mental Acui- 
ties in, L 106; mutual kindnesses ot 1. 
72; hands of the, L 184; breaking hard 



fruits with stones, L 184; basal caudal 
yertebne o( embedded in the body, L 146 ; 
human characters ol^ L 184; gradation 
of species ot L 218; beards of, iL 209; 
ornamental characters of; iL 291 ; analogy 
of sexual differences o^ with those of 
man, ii. 808; different degrees of differ- 
ence in the sexes ot, ii. 807; expression 
of emotions by, IL 820 ; generally mo- 
nogamous habits of; 11.846; polygamous 
habits of some, IL 846; naked surfaces of; 
ii. 860: American, numifestatlon of reason 
in, L 47 ; Amoican, direction of the hair 
on the arms of some, L 186. 
MoNooAKT, not primitiye, L 175. 

MONOGBNIBTS, L220. 

Mononychm paeudacari, stridulation o^ 

MoNOTBBMATA, L 194; development of the 
nictitating membrane in, L 28; lactifer- 
ous glands ot, 1. 200; connecting mam- 
mals with reptiles, L 204. 

MoNSTBoarriBS, analogous, in man and 
lower anhnals, L 109 ; caused by arrest of 
deyek>pment, L 116 ; correlation oi; L 126 ; 
transniission of; L 216. 

Montagu, G., on the habits of the black 
and red grouse, L 260; on the pugnacity 
of the rufl^ ii. 89 ; on the singing of bhds, 
ii. 49; on the double moult of the male 
pintail, IL 81. 

MoNTBiBO, Mr., on BucoraxAbi/aalndoua^ 

MoNTBS DB Oca, M., on the pugnacity of 

male llunmdng-blrds, IL 88. 
MofUicola cyanea, iL 164. 
Monuments, as traces of extinct tribes, i 

Moosis, battles of; ii. 229; horns of the, an 
Incumbrance, iL 248. 

MoBAL and instinctive impulses, alliance 
o1;L86. 

MoBAL fhcultlea, their influence on natural 
selection in man, L 162. 

MoB AL rules, distinction between the high- 
er and lower, L 96. 

HoBAL sense, origin of the, L 98; so called, 
derived fh>m the social instincts, L 98, 94. 

MoBAL tendencies, inheritance oi; L 98. 

MoBALiTT, supposed to be fbunded in self- 
ishness, L 98; test of; the general wel- 
fare of the community, L 94 ; gradual rise 
oi; L 99 ; influence of a high standard of 
1. 169. 

Mono AN, L. H., on the Beaver, L 86; on 
the reasoning powers of the Beaver, L 46 ; 
.on the fordUe capture of wives, L 175; 
on the castoreum of the Beaver, iL 266; 
marriage unknown in primeval times, IL 
848 ; on Polyandry, U. 849. 

MoBBis, F. O., on hawks feeding an orphan 
nestling, iL 106. 

MoBTALrrr, comparative, of females and 
males, L 266, 267, 292. 

MoBTON, on the number of species of man, 
L218. 

Moachua moacMfarw. odoriferous organs 
o^ 11. 267. 
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IfolaotfZto, Indiaii, yoimff ot «. 182. 

Ifonu, L 882; abftenoe ot mouth In some 
maie, L 2i6; apterooB female, L 247 ; iiMle, 
prehensile use of the tarsi bv, L 248 ; male, 
attractpd by femalM, L 8uS; cokmitloa 
ot, L 885* sexnal dlffarenoes of oolor In, 
L886. 

If OTMOT, racket-shaped feathers in tlje toil 
of a, U. 70. 

Moult, double, IL 178: double annual In 
birds, li. 77. 

MouLTiHO of birds, il. 204. 

Moults, partial, ii. 79. 

MuD-TUBTLB, Umg claws of the male, 11. SA. 

MrLATTons, persistent fertility oi; 1. 818; 
immunity of; from yellow fevor, i. 284 

MuLB, sterittty and strong TltaUty of the, L 
213. 

Muues, rational, i 47. 

MCllkb, Ferd., on the Mexicans and Pern- 
YianB,L17ft. 

MCllkr. Fritz, <Hi astomatous moles of 
Tanaia, L 247; on the disappearance of 
spots and stripes in adult mammals, ii. 
^; on the proportioBs of the sexes in 
some Crustacea, L 807; on secondaiy 
sexual charactera in yarious Crustaceans. 
L 819, et aeoO' ; <m the luminous larva of 
a beetle, L 885; musical contest between 
male OieadiBy L 341 ; on the sexual ma- 
turity of young amphlpod Crustacea, IL 
206. 

MOlueb, 3^ on the nictitating membrane 
and somlhmar fold, 1. 28. 

M0LLXB, Max, on the origin of language, 
i. 66; struggle for life among the words, 
etc, of languages^. 68. 

MCllkb, S^on the Banteng, 11. 276; on the 
colon of Semnopttheout chrysomeUu^ IL 
277. 

MmvTJAC-DKEB, weapons of the, 11. 245. 

MuBiE, J., on the reduction of organs, i. 18 ; 
on the ears of the Lemuroidea, L 28; on 
variability of the muscles of the Lemuroi- 
dea, i. 128, 181 ; basal caudal vertebrsB of 
Macacos inomatus embedded in the 
body, i. 145; on differences in the Lemu- 
roidea, L 190; on the throat-pouch of the 
male Bustard, tL 65; on the mane of 
Otariahibata, ii. 265; on the sub-orbital 
pits of Ruminants, U. 267; on the colors 
of the sexes in Otaria mgremseM, ii. 
274. 

UuBBAT^ A., on the FediouU of different 
races ofmen,L 211. 

MuBBAT, T. A., on the fertility of Austra- 
lian women with white men, i. 212. 

Mtte coninga^ L 49. 

Mut mimOus, sexual difference in the col- 
or oi; fl. 278. 

Musca vomiiorkL, 1. 189. 

Museicapa arUola, 11. 162. 

diuacieapa luctuoaa, ii. 162. 

Jifusdcapa rutioilUi, breeding in imma- 
ture plumage, ii. 206. 

MusoLE, Ischio-pubic, i. 128. 

Mttsoleb, rudimentary, occurrence of; In 
liiau, i. 19; variability of the, L 106; ef- 



fects of use and disuse npon, L 112 ; aai 
mal-Kke abnormalities ot, in man, L 122 : 
correlated variation ot, In the arm and 
leg, i. 125 ; variability oi; In the hands and 
feet, i. 181 ; of the jaws, influence of; on 
the physiognomy of the Apea, i. 189 ; ha- 
bitual spasms at, causing nuMUflcatlons 
of the fecial bones, L 141 ; of the early 
progenitors of man, i. 198 ; greater varia- 
bility of the. In men than In women, i. 
266. 

MuscuLUB RXBiTALis, PRrfl Tuver ott the, 
L19. 

Musio, i. 224; of birds, 11. 48; discordant, 
love of savages for, ii. 64 ; different appre- 
ciation o^ by different peoples, IL 818: 
origin oi; II. 817, 821; effects o( iL 820. 

Musical cadences, peroepti(Ni of; by ani- 
mals, iL 817; powen of man, ii. 814, el 
Mgq. 

MusK-DBEB, canine teeth of male, li. 281, 
245, 240 ; male, od<»iferons organs of the, 
tt. 267 ; winter change of the, ii. 285. 

MusK-nuox. AustraUiuL IL 86; large size 
of male, iL 41 ; of Guiana, pugnadty of 
the male. IL 41. 

Musk-ox, bonis o( iL 286l 

MusK-BAT, protective resemblance of the, 
toaclodofearth,iL284. 

Muaopkaga^ colon and nidification of tiie, 
ii. 168 ; both sexes ot equally brilliant, iL 
169. -^ .r ^ 

MussBLS opened by monkeys, L 184. 
MusTAomc-jioivKBT, colon of the, ii. 277, 

296. 
MusTAOHBB, in monkejrs, L 184. 
jVttsttfto, winter change of two species oj; 

IL284. 
Mutilations, healing of; 1. 18. 
MitHUa EuropcBct^ strldulation.oi; L 865. 
MuTiLLXDJs, absence of ocelli in female, L 

881. 
Myeetea earaya, polygamons. L 258; vo- 
cal organs of; iL 264; beard of; ii. 269; 

sexual differences of color in, iL 276; 

voice of; ii. 816. 
Mycetea senicuhia^ sexual differences of 

color in, iL 276. 
Mtkiapoda, L 880. 



N. 

Naobli, on the influence of natural selec- 
tion on plants, L 146; on the gradation 
of species of plants, L 219. 

Nails, colored yellow or purple in part of. 
AfHca,lL822. 

Naflbs, greater proportion of female ille- 
gitimate children in, L 292. 

Nabwhal, tusks of the, ii. 281, 287. 

Nasal cavities, laiige size oi; in American 
aborigines, L 114. 

Nascent organs, L 18. 

Nathusiub, H. von, on the improved breeds 
of pigs, L 222 ; on the breeding of domes- 
tic animals, ii. 868. 

Natubal selection, its effects on fhe early 
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oroffenitorB of man, L 181 ; i&fluence ot, 
on man, L 145, 148; limitation of the 
principle, i. 146; influence oi; on social 
anlmaJfi, 1. 149; Mr. Wallace on the llnoi- 
tatlon o( by the influence of the mental 
fiiculties in man, 1. 152; influence o( in 
the progress of the United States, L 172. 

Natubal and sexual selection ocmtrasted, 
L269. 

KAirucTTB, Jaw from, laxge size of the ca- 
nines in, i. 122. 

Nbandxbtbal skuIL capacity of the, i. 
140. 

Njbok, proportion oi; in soldiers and saUors, 

yieerophorua, stridnlatlon oi; 1. 867, 871. 

yectarinda^ young of; ii. 182. 

yedarinia^ nidiflcation of; iL 161; moult- 

. ingofthe,ii. 79. 

Nboso, resemblance of a, to Europeans, in 
mental characters, L 278. 

Nbgbo-wohsn, thehr kindness to Mungo 
Park, 1 91. 

Nbgbobs, character of; 1. 208 ; lice of; L 212 ; 
blackness of; i. 216, IL 865; variability oi; 
1. 217, 218; Immunity oi; teom yellow fe- 
ver, L 284 ; difference o( fix>m Americans, 
L 288 ; disflgurements of the, ii. 282 ; col- 
or of new-born children ot ii. 802; com- 
parative beardlessness of; iL 806; readily 
become musicians, U. 818; appredatton 
of beautv of their women by, il. 828, 880 ; 
idea of beauty among, iL 884 ; compres- 
sion of the nose by some, il. 885. 

Nbolithio period, L 176. 

Neamorpha, sexual difference of the beok 
In, ii. 87. 

NephUa, \. 828. 

Nests, noade by fishes, ii. 19; decoration 
oi; by Humming-birds, il. 107. 

Nbitiibibtbb, on a change of color in pig- 
eons after several moultings, L 284. 

Njbitbation^ difference of in the two sexes 
of some butterflies and hymenoptera, L 
887. 

Keubopteba, L 806, 850. 

Neurothemis^ dimorphism in, L 852. 

New Zealand, expectation by the natives 
of, of their extinction, L 282; practice of 
tattoobig in, iL 826; aversion of natives 
oi; to hairs on the fkce, iL 882: pretty 
giris engrossed by the chielb in, iL 852. 

Kewton, a., on the throat-pouch of the 
male bustard, ii. 65; on the difference be- 
tween the females of two species of Omf' 
fiotue, iL 184; on the habits of the phaia- 
Topo, dotterel, and godwit, IL 195. 

Newts, iL 28. 

Nicholson, Dr., on the non-inmixmity of 
dark Europeans from yellow fever, L 286. 

NiOTiTATiNO membrane, i. 23^ 198. 

NmiFiOATiON, of fishes, ii. 18; relation of 
to ook>r, ii. 159, 165; of British birds, ii. 
162. 

NiGHT-HxsoN, cries of the, iL 48. 

NxoHTiMOALB, arrival of the male before 
the female, L 251 ; object of the song of 
the,lL49. 



NioBrmaALBS, new mates found by, iU 
101. 

KiGHT-jAK, selection of a mate by the fe- 
male, iL 111 ; Australian, sexes oi; IL 197 ; 
coloration of the, ii. 216. 

NioHT-aABS, noise made by some male, 
with theh* wings, U. 59; elongated feath- 
ers in, IL 69, 92. 

NiLGHAir, sexual differences of color in the, 
iL278. 

NiLssoN, Prof , on the resemblance of stone 
arrow-heads fW>m various places, L 224; 
on the development of the h<Hii8 in the 
reindeer, L 279. 

Nipples, absence of; in Monotremata, 1. 200. 

NiTZSOH, 0. Ln on the down of birds, iL 77. 

NooTtr^ brightly colored beneath, L 885. 

NocTUiD-a, coloration of; L 882. 

NoBDMANN, A., on Tetroo urogaUoid^ ii. 
96. 

NoMADio habits, unfiivorable to human 
progress, L 160. 

NoBWAT, numerical proportion of male and 
female bhths in, L 291. 

Nose, resemblance of; in man and the apes, 
i. 184 ; piercing and ornamentation of the, 
iL825; flattenhigof tho,iL885; veryflat, 
not admired in negroes, iL 888. 

NoTT and Oliddon, on the features of Ea- 
meses II., L 209; on the features <rf 
Amunoph III., L 210; on skulls ttom. 
Brasdlian caves, L 210 ; on the immuni^ 
of negroes and mulattoes ttom yellow fe- 
ver, T. 284;' on the deformation of the 
skull among American tribes, ii. 886. 

NimiBBANoa molluscs, bright colors oi^ i. 
817. 

NuMEBALB, Roman, L 175. 

NuNBMATA, natives oi; bearded, iL 807, 882, 

O. 

Obkdikncb, value o( L 156. 
Obsbbvation, t)owers o^ possessed by 

blids, iL 105. 

OocuPATiONS, sometimes a cause of dimin- 
ished stature, 1. Ill ; effect oi; upon the 
proportions of the body, L 112. 

Ooblli, absence ot in female MutUlidn, i 
881. 

Ocblu of birds, fbrmation and variability 
of the, iL 126. 

OoELOT, sexual differences In the coloring 
of the, iL 278. 

Ocyphapa Um/tatea, iL 92. 

Odonata, L 806. 

OdonesHa pctatoria^ sexual dlflSBrence oS 
cok)r hi, L 886. 

Odob, correlation o^ with color of sUn, L 
289 ; emitted by snakes in the breeding- 
season, ii. 28 ; of mammals, il. 265. 

CSkiarUhua rdvalis, difference of color in 
the sexes oi; L 851. 

CHdemia, iL 216, 217. 

OuvixB, on sounds produced by PimtUa 
striata, L 878. 

OmaiapUa hnmnea^ stridulation oi^ I 
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7n/UU fwrtifety proeeiMS of ttiterlor fem- 
ora of the nuDe, and on tlie hoad and 
tbonx of the female, L 861. 

OrelAc^xAa^iM, L 860. 

OnihopKagvM rangif«f^ sexual differenoea 
o( L 866; Tarlation in the horoa of the 
male, L 860. 

Ophidia, seznal d U ferenee a of; IL ST. 

OroaavM, wide xange o^ In Amwioa, L 

Omo nerre, atrophy of the, eaoaed bj d»> 
etnictton of the eye, L 113. 

Obaho-Ovtak, iL 808: Bischoff on the 
agreement of the brain of the, with that 
of man, L 11 ; adnlt ago of the, L 18; 
ears of the, L 21 ; vemuform appoidage 
oC L 26; platfonns bnUt by the, L85; 
alarmed at the sight of a turtle, L 41 ; 
using a stick as a leyer, L 49 ; nsing mia- 
sUea, L 60 ; using the leayea of the /Vm- 
danut as a night oovering, L 51 ; hands 
of the, i. 184; absence of mastoid pro- 
cesses in the, L 188: direction of the 
hair on the arms of the, L 186; its aber- 
rant characters, L 188: sapposed evdn- 
tion of the, L 222; yotoe of the, iL 266; 
monogamoos habits of the, iL 846 ; male, 
beard of the, iL 2T0. 

Okanoks, treatment o^ 1^ monkeys, L184. 

Orahox-tip bntterfly, L 876, 881. 

OrcheOia DamdtUL dimorphism of malea 
of L 822. 

Orchuiia TucwraJtifiQa^ liqiba oi; L 820, 
827. 

Orokal, L 66. 

0rea9 caima^ colors o^ IL 274. 

Or€<M D^bianwy colors oi; IL 274, 286. 

Oboans, prehensile, L 248; utilized fer 
new purposes, iL 819. 

Oboakio scale, Yon Baer*s definition of 
progress in, L 208. 

Obiolss, nidification o^ ii. 160. 

Ori&lfUSy species oi; breeding in immature 
plumage, ii. 206, 206. 

Oriohia melanocephahu^ coloration of the 
sexes in, iL 170. 

Obnaments, prevalence of similar, L 224 ; 
fondness of savages for, iL 824; of male 
birds, ii. 47. 

Obkamkntal characters, equal transmis- 
sion of to both sexes, in mammals, iL 
288; of monkeys, IL 291. 

OrwUhoptera Orcrn^ L 801. 

OrnUhorhyncJvus, L 192; spur of the 
male, ii. 281 ; reptilian tendency of; L 19a 

Orocetes arythrogaetra^ young of; iL 210. 

Qbkont, Grotto of; L 28. 

Orsodaona atra, difference of color in the 
sexes o^ L 857. 

Obtuopteba, L 841 ; metamorphosis o( L 
282 ; striduJating, auditory apparatus o^ 
L 848; colors o^ L 849: rudimentary 
stridulating oi^^ans in iemale, L 849; 
Btrldulation of the, and Homoptera, dis- 
cussed, L 849. 

Ortygomia gvZaris^ pugnacity of the 
mole, iL 42. 

Qryctda, strldulation o^ L 860 ; sexual dif- 



ferenees In the ttildalaiit ofsana o^ L 
871. 
Orw Uueorym^ qm of the bona of; iL 239. 

(hphrtmUr rti^M^ sexual difTerenee in the 

oolorof;iLa7S. 
OnsicH, AMcaa, sexes and iocabattcm of 

the,iLliHL 
OtTuoma, atrlpea of young, iL 176w 
Otaria Jvbata, mane of the male, iL 256. 
OtaHa fUareaeena, difference in the colocs- 

tion of the sexes at, iL 878. 
OtU BengaUnaU^ love-antics of the male^ 

IL 66. 
0M« tarda^ polygamoua, L 261; throat- 
pouch of the male, ii. 6& 
Ouzbl, ring, colors and nkliflcatioo of the, 

iLin. 
OirzBL, water, colors and nidification of 

the, iL 162. 
Ovibo8 moMhatui, hatBB ot, ii. 286. 
OviPosrroB of insects, L 246. 
Ovia eyclocero% mode of fighting ot, iL 

Otulb of man, L 14. 

OwBN, Prof., on the Corpora WoUSana, L 
16; on the great-toe in man, L 16; on 
the nictitating membrane and semUunar 
ibid, L 28; on the development of the 
posterior, molars in differont races of 
man, L 26; on the length of the cecum 
in the Koala, L 26; on the oooeygeal ver- 
tebm, L a^ ; on rodimoitary stmetores 
belonging to the reproductive system, L 
80; on abnormal conditions of the hu- 
man uterus, L 119; on the number of 
digits in the Ichthyopterygla, L 120; on 
the canine teeth in man, L 121 ; on the 
*waUdng of the chimpanzee and ocsng, i. 
184; on the mastoia processes in. the 
higher apes, L 188; on the hairiness of 
elephants in elevated districts, L 148; on 
the caudal vertebra of monkeys, L 144; 
olassification of mammalia, L 180; on 
the hair in monkeys, L 186; on the pis- 
cine affinities of the Icbthyosaurians, L 
196; <ni polygamy and monogamy among 
the antelopes, L 258; on the horns of 
AniUooapra Americana, L 280 ; on the 
musky odor of crocodiles during the 
breeding-season, iL 27; on the scent- 
glands of snakes, iL 29; on the Dugong, 
Cachak>t, and Orfvifftorfwnchtu, iL 281; 
on the antlers of the red-deer, iL 241 ; on 
the dentition of the GameUdie, ii. 246; 
on the tusks of the Mammoth, iL 247; 
on the horns of the Irish elk, U. 247 ; on 
the voice in the giraffe, porcupine, and 
stag, iL 261 ; on the laryngeal sac of the 
gorilla and orang, iL 268 ; on the odorifer- 
ous glands of mammals, iL 266, 267 ; on 
the effects of emasculation on the vocal 
organs of men, ii. 814; on the voice of 
HylobaUa cigika, ii. 816; on American 
monogamous monkeys, ii. 846. 

Owls, white, new mates found by, ii. 100. 

Ooeynotua^ difference of the females of twr 
specieQ oi; ii. 184. 
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p. 

PACHTDEftMATA, i. 269. 

pAGBT, on the abnormal development of 
hairs in man, i. 24; on the thickness of 
the skin on the soles of the feet of in- 
ftnta, L 118. 

PAIKTIK9, L 224. 

PalcMnan, chelss of a spedes ol^ L 821. 

PaZaomi9^ sexoal differences of cok>r In, 
ii.221. 

PalcBomit J<wan4oti8^ color of beak of^ IL 
171. 

PaicBomU ro%as yonng of; ii. 180.« 

PalamecUa oomuku spuib on the wings 
of;ii.44. 

pAi.aouTHio period, L 176. 

Palbstinb, habits of the chafl^ch in, L 
298. 

Palias, on the perfection of the senses in 
the Mongolians, 1. 114; on the want of 
connection between climate and the color 
of the skin, i. 282; on the Dolygamons 
habits of Antilops saiga, i. 268; on the 
lighter color of horses and cattle in win- 
ter in Siberia, i. 278 ; on the tusks of the 
musk-deer, ii. 245, 246; on the odorifer- 
ous glands of mammals, iL 266; on the 
odoriferous ^ands of the musk-doer, ii. 
267 ; on winter changes of color in mam- 
mals, ii. 284 ; on the ideal of female beau- 
ty in North China, U. 828. 

PcUmaris accesaoriue mvMU. variations 
of the, 1. 106. 

pAXPAfl, horses of the, L 227. 

pANOsirssia, hypothesis o^ L 271, 276. 

pANmciTLUB camosus, L 19. 

Papilio^ sexual differences of coloring in 
spedes of; 1. 877 ; proportion of the sexes 
In North American spedes ot i. 801; 
oolwation of the wings in spedes of; L 
888. 

PapiUo CMcaniua, 1. 877. 

PapiUo SMOftfria and Children^ varia- 
bmtjr ot i. 889. 

PapiUo Turmu, L 801. 

Paphjokid^ variability in the, i. 889. 

pAPVAKS, line of separation between the, 
and the Malays, i. 210; beards of the, iL 
807; hab 0^11824. 

Papuans and Malays, contrast In char- 
acters o( i. 208. 

pABADiss, Bfards of; ii. 96, 178; supposed 
by Lesson to be polygamous, i. 260; rat^ 
t&ng of their quills by, ii. 68; racket- 
shaped feathers in, iL 70; sexual differ- 
ences in color o( ii. 71 ; decomposed feath- 
ers in, iL 70, 98 ; display of plumage by 
the male, ii. 86. 

Paradisea apoda, barbless feathers in the 
tail oi; U. 70 ; plumage of, IL 72 ; and P. 
PiMntanOf divergence of the females of; 

ParadUea rubra^ IL 71, 72. 

pAKAOUAT, Indians o^ eradication of eye- 
brows and eyelashes by, ii. 882. 

Pakakkst, Australian, variation in the col- 
or of the thighs of a mak, IL 121. 



PABALUELmx of devdopmont of spedei 
and languages, L 67. 

Pabasitbs on man and animals, i. 12; as 
evidence of n>ecific identic or distinct- 
ness, L 211; immunity lh>m, correlated 
with color, L 288. 

PABEin'AL affection, partly a result of natu- 
ral selection, L 77. 

Parents, age o( influence upon sex of off- 
spring, L 298. 

pAxiN^ sexual difference of color in, iL 166L 

Fabk, Mungo, negro women teaching their 
diildren to love the truth, L 91 ; his treat* 
ment by the negro women, L 91, IL 811 ; 
on negro opinions of the appearance of 
white men, IL 880. 

Pakbot, racket-shaped featiiers in the tail 
of a, iL 70: instance of benevolence in a, 
ii.l06. 

Pabbots, imitative fhcnlties oi; L 48 ; diange 
of color in, L 146 ; Uving in triplets, iL 102 ; 
affection of; iL 104; colors ofl ii. 218 ; sex- 
ual differences of cok>r in, ii. 221 ; colors 
and nidiflcation of the, ii. 168, 166, 168; 
immature plumage of tJie, IL 180 ; musi- 
cal powers oi; IL 819. 

Pabthbkooenesis in the Tenthredina, L 
805; in QynipidJB, L 805; in Crustacea, L 
806. 

Pabtbidgb, monogamous, L 261: propor- 
tion of the sexes in the, L 297; female, iL 
186. 

"Pabtbidoe-danobs,^ ii. 65. 

Pabtbidoes, living in triplets, ii. 102 ; spring 
coveys of male, iL 108; distinguishing 
persons, iL 106. 

Parm c(»rul&u8, IL 166. 

PasMT^ sexes and young o^ 11. 206. 

PoMeir lfrach/ifdacfylu8y iL 208. 

Power domemcus, iL 162, 206. 

Passer monianus. ii. 162, 206. 

Pataoonianb, self-sacrifice bv, L 84. 

Pattebson, Mr., on the Agrion4d<E^ L 851. 

Pattlistas of Brazil, L 216. 

Pavo orMcOue^ L 281, iL 180. 

Pavo mutious, L 290, iL 180 ; possession of 
spurs by the female, iL 44, 155. 

Pam> fUgripenmiSy ii. 115. 

Patagxtas Indians, thin legs and thick arms 
oftiie,L112. 

Pat AN, Mr., on the proportion of the sexes 
in sheep, L 295. 

Peaoook, Dolygamous, L 261 ; sexual char- 
acters oi; L 281; pugnadty of the, ii. 44; 
rattling of the quills by, ik 68; elongated 
tail-coverts of tiie, ii. 69, 98; love of dis- 
play of the, ii. 180, 65, 88 ; oceQated spots 
of the, iL 180; inconvenience of long tafl 
of tiie, to the female, iL 147, 167, 168; 
continued increase of beauty of the, iL 
206. 

PEAGOCK-BinTXBFLT, L 880. 

Peafowl, preference of females for a partio* 
ular male, iL 116 ; first advances made by 
the female, iL 116. 

PedicuU of domestic animals and man, 1 
211. 

Pediobbe of man, L 206. 
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Pediontnnua torquattu, eexes of; iL 192. 
PkKwir, wlng-taoerclea of the male, li. 

44, 
Pelaoio aniiiiala, traneparency o^ L 814. 
Pelecamts eiythrarhynchiis. horny crest 

on the beak of the male, during the breed- 

ing-season, tL 76w 
Pelecamu onoorctahtt, spring pimnage ot, 

pELELfi, IL 825. 

Pblioak, bUnd, fed by biB oompaQions, 1. 

74; yomig, guided by old birds, L 74; 

pugnacity of the male, iL 41. 
pELiGAJfs, fishing in concert, i. 72. 
Pelobiua JT&rmanniy stridulation, of; L 868, 

870. 
Pelvis, alteration of; to suit the erect atti- 
tude of man, L 187 : differences of the, in 

the sexes in man, ii. 802. 
Pen^ope nigra^ sound produced by the 

male, ii. 61. 
Pennant, on the battles of seals, IL 229 ; on 

the bladder-nose seal, iL 265. 
Penthe^ antennal cushions of the nude, L 

838. 
Peboh, brightness of male, during breeding- 
season, ii. 18. 
Pekegsinb Falcon, new mate Ibund by, IL 

100. 
Pesiod of variability, rdation of; to sexual 

selection, L 287. 
Pebiodicitt, vital, Dr. Laycock on, L 12. 
Periods, lunar, followed by functions in 

man and animals, L 12, 204. 
Pbeioi>b of life, inheritance at correspond- 
ing, L 271, 276. 
Pertsoreua CancuUnais^ young o^ ii. 

-200. 
PerUHciMcu, difference of color hi the sexes 

ofa species of; L 856. ■ 
Periwinkle, L 815. 
Pem4» origtaUi^ iL 121. 
Perseverance, a characteristic of man, IL 

812. 
Persians, said to be improved by intermix- 

tore with Georgians and Chxassians, iL 

841. 
Personnat, M., on Bombyx TamamaL L 

801. 
Peruvians, civilization of the, not foreign, 

L 176. 
Petrels, colors of; U. 220. 
Petrodnola oyanecb, young of iL 210. 
POronia, iL 208. 
Pfeiffeb, Ida, on Javanese ideas of beauty, 

ii. 881. 
Phacooharut jEthiopicus. tusks and pads 

oi; ii. 258. 
Ph alanoer, Yulpine, black varieties of the, 

PJu[Uaropu6 fuUoarius^ IL 194. 
Phaiaropu8hyperborffU8^ iL 194. 
Phanoms^ L 861. 
Phananta carniftob^ variation of the horns 

of the male, L 869. 
PJhanaeua fatmua, sexual differences of; L 

Phananii I<incifer, L 869. 



Phatg&nwa tiricUmtnuju stridulation oC 
L 844, 845. 

PhoHanut SoBmmerHnffU, iL 150. 

PhMianus wrmcolor^ ii. 85. 

Pkasiaivue WalliekH, U. 89, 187. 

Phasmid^ mimiciy of leaves by the, L 401. 

Pheasant, polvgamous, L 261 ; production 
of hybrids wM the common fowl, iL 117 ; 
and black grouse, hybrids o( iL 109; im* 
mature plumage of the, iL 160. 

Pheasant, Argus, ii. 69, 178; displav of 
plumage by the male, iL 88; ooelkted 
spots of the, iL 128, 185; gradation of 
charaeters in the, iL 185. 

Pheasant, Blood-, ii. 42. 

Pheasant, Cheer, ii. 89, 187. 

Pheasant, Eared, L 290; tL 69, 187; sexes 
alike hi the, iL 170; length of the tail in 
the, iL 168. 

Pheasant, Golden, display of plumage by 
the male, iL 85; sex of young, ascer- 
tained by pulling out head-feathers, iL 
206 ; age of mature plumage in the, iL 
204. 

Pheasant, KaK^ drumming of the male, 
iL69. 

Pheasant, Beeves, length of the tail in, iL 

Pheasant, Silver, sexual coloration of the, 
iL 218; triumphant male, deposed on ac 
count of spoiled plumage, li. 115. 

Pheasant, Scemmerring's, ii. 149, 158. 

Pheasant, Tragopan, ii. 68; display of 
plumage by ttie male, IL 87; markings 
of the sexes of the, ii. 128. 

Pheasants, period of acquisition of male 
characters in the fhmily of the, i. 280; 
proportion of sexes in chicks o^ L 297 ; 
length of the tail tai, iL 149, 157, 158. 

Philodronvus, L 828. 

Philters, worn by w>men, ii. 828. 

Phoca OraenUzndica^ sexual difference in 
the coloration of; iL 278. 

PTvovnAoura rutioilla^ iL 101. 

Thosphoresoengb of insects, L 845. 

PHRVGANiDiE, copulatlon of dlstinct spe- 
cies oi; L 882. 

PhrynUcus fUgrican&, 11. 24 

Physical inferiority, supposed, of man, L 

PioKERiNO, on the number of species of 
man, L 218. 

PiOTON, J. A., on the soul of man, iL 878. 

Picm aiiratu9, iL 41. 

PiERiDiB, mimicry by female, L 899. 

Pterin, i. 280. 

Pigeon, carrier, late development of the 
wattle in, L 284; domestic, breeds and 
subbreeds o^ ii. 170; pouter, late de- 
velopment of the crop in, L 284; female^ 
deserting a weakened mate, L 254. 

Pigeons, nestling, fed by the secretion of 
the crop of botii parents, i. 202 ; changes 
of plumage in, i. 272 ; transmission of 
sexual peculiarities in, 1. 274; changing 
color after several moultings, L 284 ; nu- 
merical proportion of the sexes in, L 296; . 
coohig oi; ii. 58 ; variations in plumage 
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ot ii. Tl : dlBpby of plnmafiro by male, 11. 
92; local memory oi; ii. 106; antipathy 
of female, fo certain males, il. 114; pair- 
log oi; It. 115; profligate male and 
female, ii. 114; wing-bars and tail-feath- 
ors oi^ iL 125; supposititious breed o^ il. 
148; pouter and carrier, peculiarities of 
predominant in malea, iC 160; nldiflca- 
tion oi; U. 160; Immature plumage of the, 
ii.l80; Australian, U. 167; BelgUn, with 
black-streaked males, i. 285, 298; ii. 160. 

Pigs, origin of the improved breeds o^ i. 
222; numerical proportion of the sexes 
in, i. 295; stripes of young, IL 176, 288; 
sexual preference shown by, ii, 260. 

PiKB, American, briUiant colors of the 
male, during the breeding-season, U. 14. 

Pms, male, devoured by females, i. 299. 

PiKB, L. O., on the psychical elements of 
religion, i. 66. 

PimeUa striata^ sounds produced by the 
female, 1. 878. 

Pintail Drake, plumage of ii. 81 ; pairing 
with a wild-duck, iL 110. 

Purr AIL Duck, pairing with a Widgeon, ii. 
109. 

PiPE-Fisii, filamentous. iL 18; marsupial 
receptacles of the male, ii. 20. 

Pipits, moulting of the, ii. 79. 

PiprcL, modified secondary wing-feathers 
of male, il. 62. 

Pipra delieiom, 11. 62, 68. 

Piratw titHdvlus, stridubtion ot 1. 840. 

PWieda leucocephala. sexual differences 
ofcolor 111,11.277. 

PtOiecia Satanaa, beard oi; ii. 269, 272; 
resemblance oi; to a negro, ii. 865. 

Pits, suborbital, of Ruminants, 11. 267. 

PiTTiDJs, nldiflcation oi; iL 160. 

Plaobittata, L 194. 

Plaoiostomoxtb fishes, 11. 1. 

Plain-waitdeher, Australian, IL 192. 

Planariat, bright colors of some, 1. 818. 

Plantain-eaters, colors and nldiflcation 
of the, ii. 168; both sexes of, equally 
brifflant, U. 169. 

Plants, cultivated, more fertile than wild, 
L 127; Nfigeli, on natural selection in, L 
146; male flowers o^ mature before the 
female, L 252; phenomena of fertilization 
in, L 266; relation between number and 
size of seeds in, L 809. 

Platalea^ iL 57^ change of plumage In, IL 

Platybleimms, 1 850. 
PlatyoercoA, young oi; iL 200. 
PUUyph/yllvm concoAown^ 1. 842, 845. 
Plattrbhine monkeys, L 188. 
Plattbm A myoidM, L 19. 
PlecosiomuA, head-tentaclep of the male of 

a species of; 11. 10. 
Plecoetonma barbattu^ peculiar beard of 

the male, IL 10. 
PUctropteruB ffambensts^ spurred wings 

oi;iL44. 
Ploceue, IL 62. 
Plovers, wing-spurs oi; 11. 44; double 

moult in, 11. 79. 



Plumaob, changes ol^ Inheritance of; by 
fowls, L 272: tendency to analogous 
rariatlon in, IL 70 ; display of; by male 
bfards, IL 82, 92 ; changes of; in relation to 
season, IL 172; Immature, of birds, iL 
175, 179; color of; in relation to protec- 
tion, IL 218. 

Plumes on the head in bbds, difference of; 
tn the sexes, ii. 156. 

Pneumora, structure of; L 346. 

Podica^ sexual difference In the color of 
•theirideso^iL128. 

PoEPPio, on the contact of dviUzed and 
savage races, L 280. ^ 

Poison, avoidance of; by animals, L 48. 

Poisonous fhiits and herbs avoided by 
animals, L 85. 

Poisons, fanmunlty ikom, coirelated with 
color, L 288. 

Polish fowls, origin of the crest In, L 275. 

Pollen and Van Dam, on the colors of £&• 
mur nuusaeo, ii. 276. 

Polyandry, 11. 849 ; in oertahi cyprinido^ 
L 806; among the elateridie, L 80o. 

PoLYDAGTYLiBH In man, L 120. 

Polygamy, influence of; upon sexual seleo- 
tion, L 257; superinduced by domesti- 
cation, L 262; supposed increase of fe- 
male bhths by, L 298 ; in the stickleback, 
11.2. 

POLYOBNISTB, L 220. 

Polynesia, prevalence of inlhnticide in, VL 

847. 
Polynesians, aversion of; to hafa*s on the 

Ihce, ii, 882 ; wide geographical range of; 

L 108 ; difference of stature among Uie, L 

110; crosses o^ L 217; variabiUty o^ L 

217 ; heterogeneity of the, L 282. 
Polyplectron^ display of plumage by the 

male, IL 86 ; number of spurs in, IL 48 ; 

gradation of characters in, iL 181 ; female 

ot ii. 185. 
PohfpUctrort eMnqu4s, H. 86, 182, 188. 
Polyplectran HardwUMi, ti. 182, 188. 
Po%>lectron Malacoense, H im, 184. 
Poiyplectron NapolwiUa, IL 182, 184. 

POLYZOA, L 815. 

Pontaporeia afflnU, i 819. 

PoROUPiNE, mute, except tn the rutting- 

season, iL 261. 
Pores, excretory, numerical relation of; to 

the hairs In sheep, 1. 289. 
Porpitoe^ bright colors of some, 1. 818. 
Portampictay dorsal crest and thruat-tufl 

o( 11. 268; sexual differences of color in, 

il. 274, 286. 
Portimua puber^ pugnacity of; L 828. 
Potamochoeru9 penicillatua^ tusks and 

fecial knobs ofthe,ii. 254. 
PoucHET, G., on the ratio of Instinct and 

intelligence, L 86; on the instincts of 

ants, L 180; on the cav«« of Abou-Slm- 

bel, L 209 ; on the Immunity of negroes 

lh>m yellow fever, 1 284. 
Pouter pigeon, late development of the 

large crop in, L 284. 
Power, Dr., on the different colors of fbf 

sexes in a species otSquUia^ L 826. 
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POVTB, Mr^ on tha hftblto of the chaffineh 
In Corfti, i. 298. 

PBxixnncNcx of man, L 181. 

Pbxtxrkhos tor males by female b&da, H. 
108, 117; shown by mammalw, in pair- 
ing, tt. 266. 

PxBHKNSiUE organs, 1. 848. 

PrubfftU MMhis, fighting of the mala, IL 
809. 

PasTXB, Dr., on raperniunerarj mamma 
in women, .. 120. 

PsioHASD, on the difltavnee of itatore 
among the Polynesians, L 110; eo the 
connection between the breadth of the 

* sknU in the Mongolians and the poflbo- 
tlon of their senses, i. 114 ; on tne ca- 
pacity of British skulls of difflBrent ages, 
I. 140: on the flattened heads of the 
Colombian saragea, li. 824; on Siamese 
notions of bean^r, iL 829 ; on the beard- 
lessnees of the Siamese, iL 882 ; on the 
deformation of the head among Ameri- 
can tribes and the natiyes of Aiakhan, il. 
886. 

PUMAnT sexual organs, L 24<L 

PuMAns, L 168; sexoal dilTeraices of 
color in, iL 277. 

Pbimo omi t um, erfis oi; L 188. 

PHmHla^ relation between nmnber and 
siae of seeds in, L 809. 

PuoKiDiK, difference of the sexes In color, 
1. 8M, 

ProcMreius mtOHmamlatw, it, 24, 86. 

Proctotrehu UnttU^ sexual aiffer»Mw in 
the odhT ot, iL 86. 

Pboflioaot, i. 168. 

PBoexinTOBSi, early, of man, L 198. 

PBooKas, not the normal rale in hmoan 
society, L 160; elements o^ L 170. 

Pnoire-HOBN, horns ot, L 280. 

Pbopobtiofs, differenee oi; in distinct 
races, L 208. 

PROTBormB coloring in butterflies, L 892; 
in lizaidB, ii. 86; in birds, iL 188, 214; in 
mammaa, iL 288, 284. 

PROTBonrn nature of the doll coloring of 
female Lepidoptera, L 890, 892, 401. 

PROTEomrx resemblances in fishes, iL 18. 

Pbotozoa, absence of secondary sexoal 
characters in, L 812. 

PBimsB-BBT, on the oocarrenoe of the 
sapra-condjloid foramen in the homenu 
of man, L 28; on the color of n«gro in- 
fiintfi, ti. 806. 

Prussia, numerical proportion of male and 
female births in, L 292. 

PsoouSt proportions of the sexes in, L 
806. 

Ptabmioak, monogamous, L 261 ; summer 
and winter plumage of the, il. 78, 79; 
nuptial assemblages o^ iL 97; triple 
moult of the 1L 178 ; protectiTe colora- 
tion of; ii. 189. 

PuFP-BiBDfi, colors and nidiflcatlon of the, 
ii.l68. 

PiTGNAoiTT of floe-plumaged male Urds, 
ii. 89. 

Pumas, stripes of young, ii. 176. 



PuppoB leamfaig flx»n eats to dean their 

froe^L48. 
Pycnonotua hcmwrrhim*, pugnacity of 

the male, iL 89; dinplaV of under-tail 

coverts by the male, iL 9i. 
Pyranaa tuiUva, male aiding in Incnbft- 

tion, IL 169. 
Pyrode^t dliferenee of the sexes In color, 

L86«. 



QuADBUMAKA, hsods oi; L 184; differences 
between man and the, L 188 ; d^ndenee 
ot, on cUmate, L 210; sexual dmerences 
of color in, IL 876: ornamental charao- 
ters oC ii, 291; analogy of sexual differ- 
ences oC with those of man, IL 808; fight- 
ing of males for the females, ii. 809 ; mo- 
nogamous habits of; IL 846; beards of the, 

QuAiK, B., on the Tariatkm of the muscfes 
in man, L 106. 

QuATBBrAOxa, A. de, on the occurrence nf 
a rudimentary tail hi man, L 28; (m the 
moral sense as a distinction between 
man and anhnals, L 67: on Tariability, i. 
108 ; on the fertility of Australian women 
with white men, L 218; on the Paulistas 
of Brazil, L 216; on the evolution of the 
breeds of cattie, L 222; on the Jews, L 
288; on the liability of negroes to tropi- 
cal fevers after residence in a cold cli- 
mate, i. 284; on the difference between 
field- and house-slaves, i. 287; on the in- 
fluence of climate on cokn-, L 287 ; on the 
Ainos, IL 806; on the women of San 
6iuliano,fl.841. 

QuxcBUA Indians, L 114 ; local variation of 
color in the, L 287 ; no gray hair among 
the, fi. 820; habrleesnesa of the, iL 807*. 
knighahrofthe,iL831. 

(hw^uedula acuta^ IL 109. 

i^udacahu ma^or^ proportions of the sexeo 
o% in Florida and Honduras, L 298. 



Babbit, white tail of the, iL 284. 

Babbits, dangerrsignals oi; L 71 ; domestio 
elongation of the skull in, L 142 ; modifi- 
cation of the skull hi, by the lopping of 
the ear, L 142; numerical proportion of 
the sexes in, L 296. 

Baobs. distinctive characters of; L 208; or 
species of man, L 210; crossed, fertility 
or sterility of; L 212 ; of man, variability 
of the, L 217 ; of man, resemblance ot, in 
mental characters, L 228; formation of; L 
226; of man, extinction oi; L 226; effects 
of the crossing oi; L 281 ; of man, fonna« 
tion of the, L 281 ; of man, children of 
the, iL 808; beardless, aversion oi; ti 
hairs on the flice, ii. 888. 

Bafplbs, Sir S., on the Banteng, iL 276. 

Bafts, use oi; L 182, 226. 

Baob, manifested by animals, L 89. 
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Baia dOivata^ female splnea on the boclc. 
il. 2; sexual difference in the teeth ot, 
116. 

Raia maculatcu, tee<h ot IL 6. 

Rails, spnr-winged, IL 44. 

Bax, mode of fighting of the, fL 288 ; Afri- 
can, mane of an, 11. 271 ; flit-tailed, IL 271. 

Rambsbs U^ L 209. 

Bamsat. Mr., on the Anstrallan Mnsk- 
dack, IL 86; on the Beffent-bird, il. 106; 
on the incubation of Menwra tuperha^ 
11. 167. 

Rama eacuUnta^ Tooal sacsol^ IL 26. 

Bat, common, general dispersion ot; a 
consequence of superior cunning, L49; 
Bupplantation of the native, in New 
ZcAtand, by the European rat, t 291; 
common, said to be polygamous, i. 259 ; 
numerical proportion of the sexes in, i 
296. 

Bats, enticed by essential oils, 11. 267. 

Bationalitt of birds, ii. 104. 

Battlbsitakes, difference of the sex^s in 
the, 11. 28 : said to use their rattles as a 
sexual call, ii. 28. 

Bavkn, vocal organs of the, 11. 52 ; stealing 
bright objects, 11. 107; pled, of the Peroo 
Islands, ± 121. 

Bats, prehensile organs of male, IL 1. 

Bazob-bill, young of the, 11. 208. 

Bbadb, Wlnwood, on the Guinea sheep, L 
280; non-development of horns In cas- 
trated male Guinea-sheep, U. 286; on the 
occurrence of a mane in an African ram, 
11. 271 ; on the negroes* appreciation of 
the beauty of their women, 11. 828; on 
the admiration of negroes for a black 
skhi, 11. 880; on the Idea of beauty 
among negroes, IL 884; on the Jollora, 
IL 841 ; on the marriage-customs of the 
negroes, 11. 857. 

Bbason, in anhnals, L 45. 

Bbdstabt, American, breeding in imma- 
ture plumage, IL 205. 

Kedstabts, new mates found by, IL 101. 

Bbditvid^ stridulatlon ot; L 840. 

Beed-buntino, head-feathers of the male, 
11. 91 ; attacked by a bullfinch, 11. 106. 

Beefs, fishes frequenting, 11. 17. 

RsoEinEBATioN, partial, of lost parts In 
man, 1. 18. 

Begent-bibd, IL 108. 

Beindeeb, antlers of; with numerous 
points, IL 241 ; sexual preferences shown 
bv, 11. 260; horns 'Of the, L 279; winter 
change of the, 11. 284; battles oi; 11. 229; 
horns of the female, 11. 282. 

Bblatioitship. terms o^ IL 844. 

Beligiok, deficiency ol^ among certain 
races, L 62; psychical elements oi; L 65. 

Bbmobsb, L 87; aefidency o^ among sav- 
ages, L 158. 

Bbnoobb, on the diseases of Cebua Azara^ 
1. 11 ; on maternal affection in a CiSdtM, L 
89 ; revenge taken by monkeys, L 89 ; on 
the reasoning powers of American mon- 
keys, L 45; on the use of stones by mon- 



keys for cracking 
the soimds uttered 
52 ; on the slgnal-cri 
on the diversitirof 
of monkeys, L 106; 
dians, Lli2; on the 
peans to savages ti 
on the pohrgamoui! 
cara2/r(CZ,L2il^;ont 
ing m<HikqrB, IL 2i 
Cetrxrw campestria, 
of Jfycetea oarayi 
tatuzs, IL 269; on 
miHs, IL 274; on : 
paludftaus, il 216; > 
of color in Mpcetes , 
of the In&nt Guam 
ewly maturi^ of I 
AearcR, IL 808; on 
Guaranys,iL807;oi 
employed by monki 
can polygamouB m( : 
Bbpbbsbntatxvx sp<i 

188. 
BEPBODtrcnoK, unit; 
throughout the mt : 
ot; hibirds, IL 205. 
BEPBomroTivB i 
structures in the, j 
oi; L 199. 
Beftiles, U. 26. 
Beptiles and bh^, 1 1 
Besehblanoes, sma I 

the apes, L 184. 
Betbievebs, exerds< i 

by, L 46. 
Bbvekob, manifested 
Bevbbsion, L 117; ] I 
some bad disposltit : 
Rhftgivmy difference i 
of a species o^L8S i 
SampKcutoa carina i 
BHmooBBoa, naked] ! 
oi;u. 286; horns 
251; attacUng wh 
281. 
^AynoAiKs, sexes an 
£hyncluu» Atu^rah , 
RhynchdMt Bengale 
BhynchoBa capensU I 
Bhtthh, perception 
BiCHABD, M., on ru i 
man, L 19. 

BlOHABDSOK, Sir J 

Te^rao umbelbua^ , 
phasiamiSy IL 56; : 
grouse, IL 60; on : 
phasianelhta, IL ( 
grouse, 11. 97; oi 
deer, 11. 229; on ti 
the horns of the i 
antiers of the reh 
points, 11. 241 ; on i 
BiOHABDsoir, on the ! 

260. 
Bighteb, Jean Paul i 
BiEDEL, on profligf ! 
114. 
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Bnro-oirZBL, ookm and nWlflmtton of the, 
U. 162. 

EiPA, Father, <m the difficnity of dlstiii- 
gaiftUng the noes of the Chinese, L 807. 

BiYALBT, in singing, between male birds, 
iL60. 

BiTSB-Hoo, African, tasks and knobs of 
the, iL 254. 

RirsBS, analogy of; to islands, L IM. 

BoACH, brightness of male daring breeding* 
season, iL 18. 

BoBBKBT, of strangers, considered honor- 
able, L 90. 

BoBBBTBOK, Mr., remarks on the develop- 
ment of the horns in the roebuck and 
red-deer, 1. 279. 

BoBiv, pugnacity of the male, iL 88; an- 
tumn song of the, ii. M ; feniale, singing 
of the, iL 61; attacking other bhds with 
red in thefar phunage, il. 106; young of 
the, iL 199. 

BoBiKBT, on the diflTerraioe of size of the 
male and Itenale cococms of the silk* 
moth, L 886. 

BoDBKTB, uterus in the, L 118; absence of 
secondary sexual characters in, L 250; 
sexual differences tn the colors oi; iL 272. 

Bob, winter change of the, iL 284. 

Bolus, F., on the origin of man, L 4; on a 
change in German ikmilies settled in 
Georgia, i. 287. 

BOLLEB, IL 68. 

BoMANs, ancient, gladiaUarial exhibitions of 

the,L97. 
Book, yoioe of the, ii. 68. 
B5B8LBB, Dr., on the reaemblanoe of the 

lower snrlbce of butteiffies to the bark of 

trees, L 880. 
BoBTBUM, sexual difference in the length 

o( in some weevils, L 247. 
BuPDixNTABT oigaus, L 17; origin oi; L 

BuDXMBNTB, presence of^ in languages, L 
68. 

BuDOLPHX, on the want of connection be- 
tween climate and the color of the skin, 
L282. 

Buff, supposed to be polygamous, L 261 ; 
proportion of the sexes in the, L 297; 
pugnacity of the, iL 89, 44; double 
moult in, iL 78, 80; duration of dances o^ 
iL 96; attraction of the, to bright objects, 
tL lOT. 

Bumikaivtb, male, disappearance of canine 
teeth in, L 189; iL 811 ; generaUy polyg- 
amous, L 258; analogy of Lamelttcom 
beetles to, L 862; suborbital pits oi; iL 
267; sexual differences of color in, iL 
274. 

^upioola croeec^ display of plumage by 
the male, iL 83. 

B^PPELL, on canine teeth in deer and an- 
telopes, ii. 246. 

BuBSLA, numerical proportion of male and 
female births in, L 291. 

JRutieUla, ii. 172. 

BunMBTEB, Prof., on the sexual differences 
of monkeys, iL 808. . 



BuTLANDOiiBB, Bomerical propartion of 
male and female bhrths in, L 291. 



SAcm, Prof., on the beharlor of the male 
and female elements in fertilization, L 
266. 

Bacbxfiobs, Human, L 176. 

SAomAL crest tn male apes and Aastr»- 
liana,iL804. 

Bahaba, birds of the, iL 164; animal in- 
habitants of the, iL 214. 

Sailobsi, growth ot, delayed by oonditloiie 
of life, L 110; long-sighted, L 118. 

Sailobs and soldiers, dUSnence in the pro- 
portions oi; L 112. 

Bt. John, Mr., on the attachment of mated 
bU^lL104. 

Bt. Kilda, boards of the inhabitants ot IL 
806. 

Salrno eHoop^ and 8. umbla, coloring of the 
male, during the breeding-season, ii. 14. 

Salrno lyoaodon^ iL 4. 

ScUmo 9alar, iL 4. 

Balmoh, leaping out of fresh water, L 80; 
male, ready to breed before the female, 
L 252 ; prop(Htion of the s^ces in, L 299 ; 
male, pugnacity of the, iL 8; male, char- 
acters oi; durinig the breeding-season, ii. 
8, 14; spawnhig of the, U. 18; breeding 
of inunature niale, ii. 206. 

Saltin, O., on the Humming-birds, i. 260; 
11. 161 ; on the numwioal proportion of 
the sexes in Humming-birds, L 298, ii. 
212; on Chamaspetee and Penslope, ii. 
61; on Selattph&rus platyc&reus, ii. 62; 
on Pipra cZe/iotoso, iL 68; on Chasma- 
rhync^MS, IL 76. 

Bauoa Islands, beardlessness of the natives 
oi; iL 807, 888. 

Bahd-skippxb, L 828. 

Bamdwioh Islands, variation in the skulls 
of the natives of the, L 105; superiority 
of the nobles in the, ii. 840. 

Sandwich Islanders, lice oi; L 211. 

San Gxuliano, women oi; iL 841. 

Samtali, recent rapid increase of the, L 
128: Mr. Hunter on the, i. 282. 

Sc^MrinOf characters of the males of; L 

SarfoidiorrUa melcmonotua^ diaracters of 
the young, ii. 177. 

Sabs, O., on Ponioporeia qffinia, L 819. 

Saturnia carpini^ attraction of males by 
the female, L 808. 

Saturnia lo, differenoe of coloration in the 
sexes of; L 885. 

SaturmidcB, coloration of the, L 883, 885. 

Savage, Dr., on the fighting of the male 
gorillas, ii. 809 ; on the habits of the go- 
rilla, ii. 846. 

Savaoe and Wyman, on the polygamous 
habits of the gorilla, L 258. 

Savaobb, imitative faculties oi; L 66, 156* 
causes of low morality of; i. 98 ; uniform • 
ity of, exaggerated, L 107; long-sighted 
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. 118; rate of increiuse among, itsi 
small, L 117; retention of the prehei 
power of the feet by, 1. 186; tribes ot, 
sappianting one another, i. 154 ; improve- 
ments in the arts among, i. 175 ; arts oi; 
1. 226; fondness olffor rough music, iL 
64; attention paid by, to personal ap- 
pearance, it 822; relation of the sexes 
among, ii. 847. 

Baw-flt, pugnacll^ of a male, L 858. 

Baw-flies, proportions of the sexes in, L 
805. 

Saooicola nibicola^ young o^ iL 210. 

BoALP, motion of the, i. 20. 

BoENT-GLANDS in snakes, iL 28. 

BcHAAFFUAUSBN, Prof., on the develop- 
ment ot the posterior molars in different 
races of man, L 26; on the jaw from La 
Naulette, L 122; on the correlation be- 
tween muscularity and prominent supra- 
orbital ridges, L 126 ; on the mastoid pro- 
cesses of man, L 188; on modifications 
of the cranial bones, L 141; on human 
sacrifices, L 175; on the probable speedy 
extermination of the anthropomorphous 
apes, L 198; on the ancient inhabitants 
of Europe, i. 228; on the e££&ots of use 
and disuse of parts, L 238; on the super- 
ciliary ridge in man, IL 801 ; on the ab- 
sence of race-differences in the infhnt 
skull in man, ii. 808 ; on ugliness, iL 887. 

iteHAUM, H., on the elytra oxDytisoua and 
Hydroporu9^ L 838. 

ScHELVEs, on dragon-flies, L 852. 

8cHioi>TB, on the stridulation of IleterO' 
cerua, L 868. 

BoHLEGBL, F. Ton, ou the complexity of 
the languages of uncivilized peoples, L 
60. 

ScHLfeOKL, Frof^ on TanyHptera^ ii. 182. 

BoHLEicHEB, Prof., ou the origin of lan- 
guage, i. 64. 

ScHLEiDEiT, Prof., on the rattlesnake, ii. 28. 

BcHOHBUBQK, Sif B., (^n the pugnacity of 
the male musk-duck >f Guiana, ii. 40; 
on the courtship of Bv.jyicola crooea^ iL 
88. 

ScuooLGBAFT, Mr., on the d'iliiculfy of fiish- 
ioning stone hnplcmenta, i. 188. 

ScLATEB, P. L., on modified secondarr 
wing-feathers in the males of Pipra^ iJ. 
62 ; on elongated feathers in night-jars, ii. 
69 ; on the species of Charnnorhynchus^ 
ii. 76; on the plumage of Fslecafma 
onoorotcOuSy iL 82; on the plaintain- 
eaters, ii. 169; on the sexes and young 
of Tadoma DariegcOa^ iL 197; on the 
colors of Lemvr macaco, ii. 277 ; on the 
stripes in asses, iL 291. 

BcoLEcmA, absence of secondary sexual 
characters in, L 812. 

Soolopaoo frenata^ tail-feathers o^ il. 61. 

Scowpaob gallinagOy drunuoing of^ iL 60. • 

SyolopaeD JavenMa^ tail-feathers of; ii. 61. 

Seolopax moAor^ assemblies o^ iL 97. 

" lopax Wtlsondi, sound produced by, ii 



Scolytue, stridulation of; 1 868. 



ScOTEB-DtrcK, black, sexual difference ih 
coloration of the, IL 216; bright beak of 
male, IL 217. 

Soon, J., on the color of the beard in man, 
il.804. 

SoBOPE, on the pugnacity of the male salm- 
on, U. 8 ; on the battles of stags, ii. 229. 

ScuDDEB, S. H., imitation of the stridu- 
lation of the Orthoptera, L 848 ; on the 
stridulation of the Acridiidm, L 846 ; on 
a Devonian tosect L 849 ; on stridulation, 
ii.815. 

ScTTLPTUBB, expresslon of the ideal of beau- 
ty by, IL 888. 

Sea-anemones, bright colors o^ L 818. 

Sea-beab, polygamous, L 260. 

Sea-elephant, male, structure of the nose 
of the, iL 264 ; polygamous, L 260. 

Sea-lion, DOiygamous, L 260. 

Seal, bladder-nose, ii. 265. 

Seals, their sentinels generally females, L 
71 ; evidence ftimished by, on classifica- 
tion, 1. 188 ; pexnal differences in the col- 
oration ot ii. 278; appreciation of music 
bv, U. 817; battles of male, U. 229; ca- 
mne teeth of mate, iL 280; polyramous 
habits oi; L 260 ; pairing ot, U. 257 ; sex- 
ual peculiarities o^ ii. 264. 

Sba-scobpion, sexual differences in, Ii. 9. 

Season, changes of ootor in birds, in ac- 
cordance with the, iL 77; changes of plu- 
mage of birds in relation to, ii. 172. 

Seasons, inheritance at corresponding, 1. 
278. 

SEBmiANi, ii. 824. 

Sebbight Bantam, L 285. 

Secondabt sexual characters, L 245; rela- 
tions of polygamy to, L257; gradation 
oi; in birds, iL 129 ; transmitted through 
both sexes, 1. 270. 

Sedgwick, W., on hereditary tendency to 
produce twins, L 128. 

Seemann, Dr., on the different appreciation 
of music by different peoples, iL 818 ; on 
the effects of music, ii. 820. 

Sdaaphorua ptatycercuA, acmniiiate first 
primanr of the male, iL 62. 

Selbt, p. J., on the habits of the black 
and red gronsei L 260. 

Selection, double, L 267. 

Selection of male by female bhxls, IL 96, 
117. 

Selection, methodical, of Bmssian grena- 
diers, L 108. 

Selection, sexual, influence oi; on the col- 
oring of Lepidoptera, L 890; explanation 
oi; L 248, 2£^ 2®. 

Selection, sexual and natural contrasted, 
L 270. 

Self-command, habit of; inherited, L 88; 
estimation of; L 91. 

Sblp-consciousness, L 60. 

Self-pbesebvation, instinct of, i. 86. 

Self-sacbificx, by savages, L 84; estir 
tion oi; L 91. 

Semilunab fold, L 28. 

SwnnopWiecm, L 189; long hair or 
heads of spedea of; i 184, IL 863. 
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•noes of color la, n. 877. 

SBmnopithsetu como^iM^ ornamentil hair 
oo the head o^iL 891. 

8»mnopitkeou» /hmtatu$t beaid, etc, ot, 
iL8M. 

SemnopiAeous iMMioo, noM o^ L 184. 

SemnapiihecuM nenuwuSt ookxhig o^ tt. 
8M. 

SemnopUheetu ruhieundtUf snvaenktMl 
hah: on the head o^iL 891. 

Bknsbb, Inferiority of Europeans to aavagM 
in the, L 114. 

BKNTiNXLa, L 71, 79. 

BiEPBim, InatlnctiTiehr dreaded hy apea 
and mcokeya, L M, ti. 

Sirranu4t hennaphroditlBm In, L 800. 

Bex, inheritance flmlted by, I 878. 

Bbxgb, relative proportions o^ In man, 1. 
891, iL 805; probable relatioi; of the, in 
primeral man, U. 844. 

Bbxuai. characters, seoondarr, L 840; refai- 
tlons of polygamy to, L 800 ; transmitted 
throorh both sexes, L 870; gradation oi; 
in bixds, iL 189. 

Bbxtal and natorsl seleetioD, oontiasted, 
L8e9. 

Bkxual characters, effects of the loss oC, L 
875; ihniUtion o( i. 870. 

Bbxital differences in man, 1. 14. 

Bbxual selection, explanation o<^ L 843, 
858, 868; influence oi; on the coloring of 
Lepidoptera, L 800 ;' action oi; in man* 
kind, IL 808. 

Bkxual similarity, 1. 868. 

BiLABKS, prehensile organs of male, iL 1. 

BuABPK, K. B., on TamyHpUra tylHct^ ii. 
107; on Ceryle^ ii. 160; on the young 
male of Daoelo Oaudichaudi. ii. 180. 

BiLAW, Mr., on the pugnacity oi the male 
sahnon,iL8. 

Bhaw, J. on the decorations ai Mrds, 
iL 68. 

Bheep, danger-signals oi; L 74; sexual dif- 
ferences in the horns o^ L 874; horns oi; 
L 880; iL 880, 847; domestic, sexual dif- 
ferences oi; late deyeloped, L 888; nu- 
merical proportion of the sexes in, L890; 
mode of flgnting o^ iL 888 ; arched Ibre- 
heads of some. u. 871. 

Bbxbp, Merino, loss of boms in females oC 
L 875; horns oi;L 880. 

Bhblia, difference in form ot in male and 
female Gasteropoda, L 810; beautlAil 
colors and shapes o^ 1. 816. 

Shixld-dbakb, pairing with a common 
duck, iL 109 ; New Zealand, sexes and 
young o£ iL 197. 

Bhootsb, J., on the 



«, ii. 881 ; on the 
marriage-customs of the Kafl&«s, ii. 857. 

Bhxbw-h lOB, odor oi; ii. 265. 

Bhbiks, Drongo, ii. 171. 

BnRiKxa, characters of young, ii. 177. 

BnucKABO, W. E., on sexual differences in 
the wings of Hymenoptera, L 834. 

&HYNE88 of adomod male birds, iL 98. 

Siagonitmk, proportions of the sexes in, L 
800; dimor[ihl8m in males of; L 863. 



BiAii, pmortloD of male and fteaa^ IMhu 

SxAMBBB, genersl beardlessness of the, fL 
806; noUons of beauty of the, iL 888; 
hafay IkmUy oC tL 861. 

BiBBOLD, C. T., von, on the andifcny i^ 
uiratna of the strtdnlant orthoptera, 1. 

Bight, inheritance of kmg and short, L 114. 

BioBAL-CBiBs of monkeys, L 0& 

Silk-motb, difference of siae of the mala 
and Itaiale cocoons of the, L 886; pairing 
of the, L 888; male, fertiJIxing two or 
three Ibmales, L 808 ; proportion of the 
sexes hi, L 800, 808 ; AUantua, ProC Oa- 
nestrini, on the destmctl<m of its larvia 
by wasps, L 808. 

Son ADJB, L 187 ; their origin and divisloiia, 
L804. 

BnoLABRT, sezoal, L 868. 

Bivaiifo of the Cicada and FuleocidA, I 
801 ; of tree-frogs, ii. 80; of birds, ohiect 
ofthe,lLOO. 

BiBxinA, nakedness o^ L 143. 

BaaamjL difference of the sexes in, L 854. 
BiSKnr, iL 81; pidrlng with a canaiy, VL 

110. 
J9UanA throat-pouch of the males o^ ii 

SizB, relatiye, of the sexes of insects, L 880. 

Skik, movement of the, L 19; nakedness 
ot, in man, L 142; colorof the, L 888. 

Bkiic and hair, correlatiott of color of; L 
889. 

Bkull, variation of; in man, L 104; cnblo 
contents o^ no absolute test of intellect, 
L 140; Neanderthal capiidty of the, L 
140; causes of modiflcatfon of the, L 141 ; 
difference of; in form and capad^, in dif- 
ferent races of men, i. 806 ; variability of 
the shape of the, L 818; differences oi; in 
the sexes in man, iL 808; artificial modi- 
fications of the shape oi; iL 884. 

Bkuvx, odor emitted by the, iL 360. 

Blavxbt, prevalonoe o( L 90; of women, 
iL 800. 

Blatxs, difference between those of field 
and house, L 8B7. 

SioELL, sense o^ in man and animals, i. 8Sw 

Bmith, Adam, on the basis of sympathy. 

Smith, Sir A., on the recognition of wom^i 
bv male OynocephaUs L 18; on an in- 
stance of memory in a baboon, L 48; on 
the retention of their color by the Dutck 
in South Afiica, L 888 ; on the polygamy 
of the South Afiican antelopes, L 866; 
on the proportion of the sexes in Kobua 
elHpHprymnua, L 896; on BaoephaluB 

, capen9is,U. 28; on South AMcanlizarda, 
ii. 85; on fighting gnus, iL 829; on the 
horns of rhinoceroses, ii. 887; on the 
fighting of lions, iL 204: on the colors of 
the Cape Eland, iL 874 ; on the colors of 
the gnu, ii. 275; on Hottentot notions of 
beauty, IL 829. 

SMrrn, F., on the Cynipids and Tenthredh 
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nicte, 1.805; on Uie relative size of flie 
sexes of Aculeate Hymenoptera, L 887: 
OD the difference between the sexes or 
ants and bees, I. 854; on the stridulation 
of Troao sabtuosus^ i. 869 ; on the strid- 
ulation of Monofiychus paeudacori^ i. 
871. 

Smffnthwus hOsus^ courtship ot, i. 883. 

Skakes, sexual differences of; iL 28 ; male, 
ardency of; U. 29. 

** SnABLING MTT80LB8," L 122. 

Bkifb, drumming of the, ii. 60; coloration 
ofthe,il.216. 

Btnpx, painted, sexes and young ot, IL 
198. 

Snipe, solitary, assemblies oi^ iL 97. 

Bnipbs, arrival of male before the female, 
i. 251 ; pugnacity of male, iL 41 ; double 
moult in, iL 77. 

Snow-ooobs, whiteness of the, iL 218. 

Social animals, affection of; for each other, 
L 78 ; defence o^ by the males, L 79. 

SooiABiLiTT, the sense of duty connected 
witib, L 68 ; impulse to, in animals, L 76, 
77; manifestaaons.oi;in man, L 81; in- 
stinct o^ in animals, L 82, 88. 

BooiALiTT. probable, of primeval men, L 
148 ; influence of; on the development of 
the Intellectual Acuities, L 154 ; origin o^ 
in man, L 155. 

8ou>iXB8, American, measurements of L 
108. 

BoLDiEss and sailors, difference in the pro- 
portions oi; L 110. 

Solenodoma, bright colors and marsupial 
sack of the females of; iL 21. 

Bono of male birds appreciated by thefar 
fbmales, i. 61 ; want of; in brilliant- 
pluma^ed birds, U. 90 ; of birds, IL 156. 

Sorest, odor oi; iL 266. 

Souiroe admired alike by man and ani- 
mals, L 62; produced by fishes, iL 22; 
£ reduced by male fh>g8 and toads, iL 25; 
istrumentally produced by birds, iL 61, 
etseqq. 

Spain, decadence o^ L 171. 

^parasaus emaroifduliM, difference of 
color in the sexes of, L 828. 

Spassow, pugnacity of the male, iL 88; 
acquisition of the Linnet's song by a, iL 
62 ; coloration of the, iL 189 ; immature 
plumage of the, iL 180. 

Spabbow, white-crowned, young of the, 
ii. 208. 

Spabbows, house- and tree-, il. 162. 

Spabbows, new mates found by, tL 101. 

Spabbows, sexes and young of; iL 208; 
learning to sing, ii. 819. 

SpatJmra Vhdertcwxii^ iL 74. 

SPAWKmo of fishes, ii. 15, 18. 

Bpeab, origin of the, L 225. 

fipBciES, causes of the advancement oi; L 
165; distinctive characters of; L 206; or 
races of man, L 209 ; sterility and fertil- 
ity of; when crossed, L 214 ; supposed, 
of man, L 218 ; gradation oi; L 218; diffi- 
culty of defining, L 219 ; representative, 
Tt birds, U. 182, 188 ; of birds, compara- 



tive diflfbrenoes between the sexes of dis* 
tinct, iL 184. 

Spectbb-ikskots, mimicry of leaves by, L 
401. 

Sptdbrum femoratum^ difference of color 
in the sexes o^ L 850. 

Speboh, connection between the bkin and 
the fkculty oi; L 56. 

"Bpbl" of the black-cock, il. 58. 

Bpengeb, Herbert, on the dawn of intelli- 
gence, L 86; on the orighi of the belief in 
spiritual agencies, L 68 ; on the origin of 
the moral sense, L 97: on the influence 
of food on the size of the Jaws, L 118 ; on 
the ratio between individuation and gene- 
sis, L 810; on music, 11. 820. 

Spsbm-whalbs, battles of male, IL 229. 

BPHiNGiDJi, coloration of the, L 888. 

Sphinx, Humming-bird, L 887. 

Sphina^ Mr. Bates on the caterpillar of a, 
L402. 

SPIDEB& L 827; male, more active than ft- 
male, i. 268 ; proportion of the sexes in, 1 
806; male, small size of; L 828. 

J^Moaoma menihrcusti^ rejected by tur- 
keys, L 886. ^ ^ 

Spine, alteration of; to suit the erect atti- 
tude of man, L 188. 

Spibits, fondness of monkeys fbr, L 12. 

Spibitual agencies, belief in, almost uni- 
versal, L 62. 

Spoonbill, IL 57; Chinese, change of phi- 
mage in, iL 171. 

Spots, retained throughout groups of bbds, 
iL 126; disappearance of; in adult mam- 
mals, iL 288. 

Spbengel, C. K., on the sexuality of plants, 
L 252. 

Spbinq-boo, horns of the, IL 289. 

Spboat, Mr., on the extinction of savages 
in Vancouver Island, L 280 ; on the eradi* 
cation of fhdal hair bv the natives of Van- 
couver Island, iL 882; on the eradication 
of the beard by the Indians of Vancouver 
Island, IL 868. 

Spubs, occurrence o^ In female fbwis, L 
271, 275; development of; in various spe- 
cies of FWsianiak L 281 ; of Gallinaceous 
birds, iL 41, 48; development oil In fe- 
male GaOinaceflB, IL 155. 

SgyiUa, different CQlors of the sexes of a 
species of! L 826. 

Sqvibbels, battles of male, ii. 228 ; AiHcan, 
sexual differences in the coloring o£ iL 
272; black, iL 280. 

Stag, k>ng hahn of the throat oi; ii. 256; 
horns of the, L 270, 278; batties o^ iL 
229 ; horns of the, with numerous branch 
es, ii. 241 ; bellowing of the, iL 261 ; crest 
ofthe,ii.268. 

Stag-beetle, large size of male, 1. 886: 
weapons of the male, L 864; numerical 
proportion of sexes of; L 805. 

Stainton, H. T., on the numerical propor^ 
tion of the sexes in the smaller moths, L 
802 ; habits of ElcuMsta nifcMbierea, L 
808; on the coloration of moths, L 884 
on tiie rejection of Spilaaoma mmthrat 
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1t^ hj tozlceTS, L 886: on the sexes of 
AifTotU eaoclamaiionu, 1 880. 

Btallion^ mane of the, U. 256. 

Btallionb, two, attacking a third, L 78; 
fighting, IL 880; soiaU. canine teeth of; IL 
846. , 

Staitsbubt, Gaptaln, obs<^ryations on peU- 
cans, L 74, 

STAPHYLiinDJE, hoRillke processes In male, 
L 868. 

SrABFisms, bright colors of some, L 818. 

BtabKj Dr., on the death-rato in towns and 
rural listricts, i. 109; on the toflueooe of 
marriage on mortaH^, i. 170 ; on the hlgh> 
er raortaUi^ of males in Scotland, L 298. 

Btablimo, American field, pugnadtr of 
male, it 49. 

Btarlino, red-winged, selection of a mate 
by the female, U. 111. 

Btablivgs, three, frequenting the same 
nest, 1. 269, iL 102; new mates found by, 
11.101. 

Btatubs, Greek, Egyptian, Assyrian, etc., 
contrasted, ii. 888. 

Btatubx, dependence of; upon local infla- 
enoes, L 110. 

BrAUDnroxB, Dr., his Hst of Lepldoptera, L 
804; on breeding Lepidoptera, L 808. 

Staumton, 8hr G., hatred of indecency a 
modem virtne, i. 98. 

Stbaliko of bright objects by birds, iL 
107. 

Stbbbino. T. B., on the nakedness of the 
human body, IL 8S0. 

StMimatopus, 11266. 

JStenoboihrtis pratonum^ stridulatlng or- 
gans o^ L 846. 

Bterilxtt, general, of sole daughters, i. 164 ; 
when crossed, a distinctive character of 
species, L 206. 

Stertui^ seasonal change of plumage in, ii. 
818. 

BnoKLE-BAOK, polygamous, L 862 ; male, 
courtship of the, ii. 2; male, brilliant col- 
oring oi; during the breeding-season, iL 
14; nidiflcation of the, IL 19. 

Sticks used as Implements and weapons 
by monkeys, L 50. 

Btino in bees, L 246. 

Btokxb, Captain, on the habits of the great 
Bower-bird, iL 66. 

Stonxohat, young of the, ii. 211. 

Btonb implements, difficulty of making, L 
188; as traces of extinct tribes, i. 828. 

Btoni^ used by monkeys for breaking 
hard fruits and as missiles, L 184; piles 
of; L 824. 

Btobk, black, sexual difi'erences in the bron- 
chi of the, 11. 57 ; red beak of the, IL 217. 

Btobks, ii. 216, 220; sexual difference Im 
the color of the eyes of; IL 128. 

Btbangb, Mr., on Uie Satin Bower-bird, iL 
66. 

Btbetoe, Mr., on the numerical proportion 
in the sexes of chickens, L 296. 

Sirep8icero8 Jcud/tu horns ot IL 848 1 mark- 
ings of, U. 887. 

STBiDVXJLTXoir, by males of Theridion^ L 



889; of the Orihoptera and Homoptem 
discussed, L 849 ; of beetles, L 866. 
Btbipbs, retained throughout groups of 
birds, IL 185; disappearance o^ in adult 

nmmmftlw, U. 288. 

Strixjlammta, IL 101. 

STBUonrBB, existence of unservioeable 

modifications o( L 147. 
BnttrooLB for existence^ in man, L 174^ 

178. 
BxBUTHKBfl, Dr., on the occurrence of the 

Bupra-condyk)id foramen in the hnmeroB 

of man, L 27. 
StumtUa IndoHotanOt pugnacity of the 

male, ii. 48. 
Slumue mOgariSy IL 101. 
BUBSPECIBS, L 219. 

SunrBRiNO, in strangers, IndiffMience of 
savagM to, L 90. 

BuioiDB, 1. 166; formeriy not regarded as a 
crime, L 90; rarely practised among the 
lowest savages, L 90. 

BniDJE, stripes of young, iL 176. 

BuMATBA, compression of the nose by the 
Malays o( iL 885. 

BuMVXB, Archbishop, man alone capable of 
progressive Improvement, L 47. 

BiTN-BntDS, nidiflcation of; IL 161. 

BuFBBsnnoNS, L 175; prevalence o^ L 95. 

BupxBsxnious customs, 1. 66. 

BuPEBCiLiABT ridge in man, iL 801, 808. 

BupxBKVMEXABT digits, more ftequent in 
men than in women, L268; hiheritanoe 
ot L 276; early development o^ L 282. 

SuPRA-ooNDTLon> foramen in the eoply pro- 
genitors of man, L 198. 

Suspicion, prevalence ot, among animals, 
L88. 

BinjTAV, Sir B. J., on two stallions attack- 
ing a third, IL 880. 

Swallow-tail Butterfly, L 881. 

Swallows deserting their young, L 80, 87. 

Swan, black, red beak of the, iL 817 ; black - 
necked, ii. 880 ; white, young of; Ii. 808 ; 
wild, trachea of the, ii. 57. 

Swans, «. 816, 220; young, IL 199. 

SwATSLAND, Mr., ou the arrival of migra- 
tory birds, L 251. 

SwiNHOE, R., on the common rat in Fot- 
mosa and China, 1. 49; on the sounds 
produced by the male Hoopoe, ii. GO; on 
JHcrurus macrocercua and the Spoon- 
bill, Ii. 171 ; on the young of Ardeola, it 
182 ; on the habits of Tumix, ii. 198 ; on 
the habits of Rhynchcea Bengalensis^ IL 
198; on Orioles breeding in immature 
plumage, IL 205, 206. 

SyVoia atricapiUa, young oi; 11. 210. 

Syltia dn^recit aSrial love-dance of the 
male, ii. 65. 

Sympathy, L 162; among animals, L 74; its 
supposed basis, L 78. 

Sympathies, gradual widening oi; L 96. 

Synonathoits fishes, abdominal pouch in 
male, 1. 201. 

SypheoUdea cniHtus^ acuminated prima 
ries of the male, IL 62; ear-tufts ot it 
70. 
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T. 

fiBAMiOJK, habits ot, 1. 246. 

Tadoma wuriegata, sexes and young o( 
ii. 197. 

Tadoma mdj^nser, U. 109. 

Tahiti AVB, i. 1T6; oompression of the nose 
by the, U. 886. 

Tail, rudimentary, occurrence ot, in man, 
i. 29 ; convoluted body in the extremity 
of the, L 29 ; absence o( in man and the 
higher apea, L lifi, 18T ; variability oi; in 
BiMcies of Macaeus and in baboons, L 
144 ; presence o( in tlM early progenitors 
of man, L 198; length o^ in phoaaants, IL 
149, 157, 158; difference of length of the, 
in the two sexes of Urds, iL 157. 

Tait, Lawson, on the effects of natural se- 
lection on civilized nations, L 162. 

Taitaoxb, scariet, variation In the male, IL 
121. 

Tofuiffra asMvo. iL 172; ago of mature 
plumage in, tL 204. 

Tunaora rubra, tL 121 ; young oi^ iL 210. 

TanaiA, absence of mouth in the males of 
some species o^ L 247; relations of the 
oexes in, L 807; dimorphie males of a 
species o^ L 819. 

Tankbbvillb, EarL on the battles of wild- 
bulls, iL 229. 

TanyHpUray races of^ determined from 
adult moles, U. 182. 

Tanysiptera tyVoia^ long tall-feaihers of^ 

Thphrod^rea dietartu», enlarged left man' 

dlble of the male, i. 884. 
Tapibs, longitudinal stripes of young, iL 

176,288. ^ , .^, 

Tabsi, dilatation of lh>nt, in male beeties, L 

TarHtts, L 192. 

Tasmania, half-castes killed by the natives 
ot, L 212. 

Tatiooino, L 224; universality of; iL 828. 

Tastk, in the Quadmmana, ii. 282. 

Tatlob, G^ on Qui^ccUus fn€0or, L 298. 

Tba, fondness of monkeys for, i. 12. 

Tkabhsacs, of Kuminants, ii. 267. 

Tke^t. Mr., on changes of plumage in 
spangled Hambuig fowls, L 272. 

TsETH, rudimentary incisor, in Ruminants, 
L 17 ; posterior molar, in man, L 26; wis- 
dom, L 26; diversity o^ L 104; canbie, in 
the early progenitors of man, L 198 ; ca- 
nine, of male mammals, iL 280; in man, 
reduced by correlation, ii. 810; staining 
of the, IL 828; front, knocked out or filed 
by some savi^es, iL 824. 

TiomvEiBK, Mr., on the abundance of 
male pigeons, L 296; on the watties of 

ne-cocks, ii. 94 ; on the courtship of 
8, iL 112 ; on dyod pigeons, iL 118. 
Tembbta, IL 826. 
TsHPEBjin 
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dogs and horses, inherited, L 



Tbnoh, proportions of the sexes in the, L 
299, 800; brightness of male, during 
breeding-season, iL 18. 



TuntBBioins JK, stiidulation at, L 867. 

Tmmvxn. Sir J. £., on the tasks of the 
Ceylon Elephant iL 287, 247; on the fre- 
quent absence of beard in the natives of 
ueylon, iL 806; on the Chinese opinion of 
the aspect of the Cingalese, 11. 828. 

Tkhktson, a., on the control of thought, 
L91. 

TBNTHBBDiinDifi, pToportions of the sexes 
in, L 806 ; fighting habits of male, L 858 ; 
difference of the sexes In, L 864. 

TephrodomiSy young o^ iL 182. 

Tebai, L 229. 

Termitea, habits oi; L 858. 

Tbbns, white, ii. 218; and black, U. 220. 

Tbbns, seasonal change of plumage In, IL 
218 

Tbbbob, common action o( upon the lower 
An ffn^i.)) ! and man, i. 88. 

7MiM2o«i9m,iL27. 

Tetrao cupida, battles oi; IL 48; sexual 
difference in the vocal organs oi; ii. 68. 

Tetrao phaHaneUna, dances oi; ii. 66 ; du- 
ration of dances o^ ii. 96. 

Tetrao Seotieua, U. 163, 177, 186. 

Tetrao tetrian, iL 168, 177, 186; pugnacity 
of the mole, ii. 42. 

Tetrao wnbfUus, pahdng o^ IL 46 ; battles 
o^ iL 48 ; drumming of the male, ii. 69. 

Tetrao urogaUoides, dances oC iL 96. 

Tetrao urogaUue^ pugnacity of the mala» 
iL42. 

Tetrao vrophaHanue, inflation of th« 
oesophagus in the male, iL 66. 

Thanifumck, young of; iL 182. 

Thamnalea pitsta, display of plumage by 
the male, iL 86. 

TJieda, sexual differences of coloring in 
spedes oi; L 877. 

Theda rubi, protective coloring oi; 1. 880. 

Theridioru L 829 ; stridulation of males 
OCL881. 

Theridion Uneatum, variability of; L 823. 

Thomieue eUreus, and T. Jlorieolene, dif- 
ference of color in the sexes oi; L 828. 

Tbompbok, J. H., on the battles of sperm- 
whales, iL 280. 

Tbompsok, W., on the coloring of the male 
char during the breeding-season, ii. 14; 
on the pugnacity of the males of OaUi- 
nula cMoropus, ii. 89 ; on the. finding of 
new mates by magpies, ii. 99; on the 
finding of new mates by Peregrine ftl- 
oons, iL 100. 

Thobaz, processes of; in male beetles, L 
867. 

Thobbll, T., on the proportion of the 
sexes in spiders, L 806. 

Thobnbagk, difference in the teeth of the 
two sexes of the, iL 6. 

Thouohts, control o^ L 97. 

Thbush, pikiring with a blackbird, ii. 109 ; 
colors and nidiflcation of the, iL 162. 

TemiTsmEa, characters of young, iL 177, 
267. 

Thito, his regrets, L 91. 

Thumb, absence of in Atelef and Ifyt^' 
bate$,ll86. 
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Tmrmr^ M^ on th« maaetkal proportioii of 
male and female births amoog Um Jewa, 

Lsn. 

Tkylao(»uit posseeskm of the mazmplal 

eaet^ the male, L 199. 
THTBAinmA, L 88a. 
TiBLi, dilated, of the male Crabro ori- 

ftroHtML L 888. 
Tibia and femw, proportloiis o( in the 

Aymara Indiana, £ llo. 
TixBXA del FnegOi maniage-coatoms oi, iL 

808. 
TloxB, eolors and mariiinffa of the, IL 287. 
TiosnA, ^popolation of olatricts by, in In- 

TUliu dongatua^ dlifeieiioe of color in the 

aexes o^ L 857. 
Tu iDiTT, Tariabtlify o^ in the aame apedea, 

L89. 
TmnrA, proportfon of the aexos in, L 801. 
Tipula^ poffoaclty of male, L 889. 
Tits, eesraal difference of color in, iL 188. 
ToAM, IL 84; male, treatment of ova by 

Bom'e, L 202; male, ready to breed before 

the female,! 802. 
Tos, great condition o( in the hmnan em- 

biyo, L 17. 
ToMTR, bhie, aexoal difference of color in 

the, IL 166. 
ToiroA Islands, beardieaanesa of the natives 

oi;ii.807,8S. 
Toont, Home, on langrnage, L 08. 
Tools, flint, L 176; naed by monkt^s, L 

49; use of; 1.182. 
Topknots, in birds, IL 71. 
Jbmious viUows, proportion of the sexes 

in, i. 805. 
ToETOiss, voice of the male, iL 816. 
ToxTuiua, aabmitted to by Ainerican sav- 
ages, 1.91. 
Totanua^ double moult In, tt. 77. 
TouoAKS, colors and nidiflcation of the, iL 

168 ; beaks and ceres of the, ii. 217. 
Towns, residence in, a caose of diminished 

stature, L 111. 
ToTNBKK, J., on the external abeU of the 

ear in man, L 21. 
Teachba, convoluted and embedded in the 

Btemom, in some bbnds, iL 57 ; structure 

of the, in RhynchoBOy iL 193. 
Tbadbb, aflJMting the form of the skuB, L 

T^elaphut^ sexual differences of color 
ln,iL274. 

Trageiaphna seriptuSy dorsal crest oil IL 
268 ; markings ot, li. 286, 287. 

Tkaoopan, L 261 ; swelling of the wattles 
of the male, during cdurtshlp, 11. 68 ; dis- 
play of plumage by the male, iL 87; 
markings of the sexes of the, iL 1£8. 

jyagopa diapar^ sexual difference in the 
color oi; li. 28. 

Tkainino, effect oi; on the mental differ- 
ence between the sexes of man, iL 818. 

TuANsrEB of male characters to female 
birds, iL 185. 

Tkansiossion, equal, of ornamental char- 
acters, to both sexes in mammals, IL 288. 



Tbam, avoidance oi; by aahnatatL 48; naa 
o^L182. 

Tbbaohsbt, to oomndea, avotdance oC bj 
aavag«a,L84. 

TremeoD eolumhOy L 804. 

Tkibbs, extinct, L 104 ; extinction o^L82e. 

THcUim, difference of ookxr In the aexes 
of a species oi; L 806. 

Tbdckn, R., on the proportion of the sexes 
in South AiHcan butterflies, L 801 ; on 
the attraction of malea by tlie female of 
Lcuioeampa qu0reiu»,\,WA\ on i^MM- 
tnoro, L 848: on difference of color in 
the sexes of beetles, L 806; on moths 
brilliantly colored beneath, L 884; on 
mimicry in butterfUea, L 8b8; on Oyna- 
nita /MS, and on the oceOated spots of 
I^ldoptera, IL 127; on OyUo Uda, IL 

THngOy sexes and young o( IL 807. 

THnga comuta, iL 78. 

IHphmuty ooloratkui of the spedes o^ L 

Tbistbax, H. B., oo uihealthy districts in 
North AlHca, L 280; on the habits of the 
chal&nch in Palestine, L 898; on the 
biida of the Baharm, iL 164: on the ani- 
mals inhabiting the Sahara, IL 814. 

7Wft>i» crMotea. IL 88. 

TViton paUnipea, iL 28. 

TWAm inmctohM, IL 28. 

TroglodyUa vulQaria, iL 189. 

Teooons, colon and nidiflcation of tho, ii. 
168,166. 

Tropio-bibdb, white only when mature, ii. 
218. 

Tbopiob, fresh-water fishes of the, iL 17. 

Tboitt, proportion of the sexes in, L 299; 
male, pugnacity of the, IL 8. 

TrooD aabiUoaua, stridubtion o^ L 869. 

Tbutii, not rare between members of tho 
same tribe, L 91 ; more highly appre- 
ciated by certatD tribea, L 96. 

Tullooh, Mi^or, on the immunity of .the 
negro from certain fevers, L 284. 

Tumbles, almond, change of plumage In 

TmSua manUOy iL 162; young oi; iL 210. 

Twrdua miifraioriua, ii. 177. . 

Turdua muaioua, VL 162. * 

TurduapciygloUua. young of; IL 210. 

Turdua tarquatua, IL 162. 

Tuekbt. swelling^ of the wattles of the 
male, ii. 68; variety ol^ with a topknot, 
iL 71 ; recognition of a dog by a, iL 106; 
wild, pugnacity of young nude, iL 46; 
wild, notes of •the, if. 58; nytle, wild, ac- 
ceptable to domesticated fismales, ii. 114; 
wud, first sdvances made by older fe- 
males, iL 116 ; wild, breast-tuft of bristles 
ofthe,iLm. 

Tueeet-cock, scraping of the wings of; 
upon the ground, iL 59 ; wild, display of 
Dlumage by, IL 88 ; flIghtiDg habits oi; IL 

TuENEE, Prof. "Wn ou musculsr ihsdcuU in 
man referable to the panniculns camo- 
sua, L 19; on the occurrence of the au- 
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pracondyloid foramen In the human hn- 
ineras, i. 27 ; on mnsdes attached to the 
coccyx In man, i. S9; on the JShtm ter- 
mmaU in man, i. 29 ; on the yariability 
of the mnsclea, 1. 106; on abnormal oon- 
ditions of the human nterua, 1. 119 ; on 
the development of the mammary glands, 

' i. 201; on male flshea hatching ova in 
theh: mouths, i. 202. 

Tumko^ sexes of some species oty iL 192, 
198. 

TiTBTLS-soTis, oootug of tho, 11. 98. 

TttttuSj H., on the number of q;)ecles of 
man, L 218. 

Ttlos, E. B., on emotional cries, gestures, 
etc, of man, L C2 ; on the origin of the 
belief in SDiritual agencies, i. 64; on the 
prindtlTe l^arborlsm of civilized nations, 
L 174 ; on the origin of counting, L 174 ; 
on resemblances of the mental ckuractcrs 
in diflSerent races of man, i. 228. 

Type of structure, preval^ce oi; i 208. 

Typlioevs^ stridulatlng organs of; i. 866; 
stridulation ot, i. 869. 

Twins, tendency to produce, hereditary, 

TwiTis, proportion of the sexes in the, L 
297. 



XJouNESS, said to consist In an approach to 
the lower animals, ii. 887. 

IThbsblla-Bibd, ii. 65, 66. 

UmbrinoH, sounds produced by, ii. 22. 

Ukited States, rate of Increase in, L 126; 
influence of natural selection on the prog- 
ress of; L 172; diange undergone by 
Europeans in tiie, 1. ^. 

Upupa epopSy sounds produced by the 

TTBANnn^ coloration of tlie, i 188. 
Uriatroilet variety of (= K laorymaru\ 

m. 122. 

IJbodela, ii. 22. 

UrosUeU JB&r0am4ivL sexual dlfTerences 

in,iL146. 
IJsB and disuse ot parts, effects o^ L 112 ; 

influence o^ on the races of man, L 288. 
(Jtbkus, reversion In the, L 118 ; more or 

less divided, in the human subject, i. 118. 

125; double, in the early progenitors of 

man, i 198. 

V. 

VAOoiKATioir, Influence oi; L 162. 

Vakoottvbb Island, Mr. Bproat on the sav- 
ages o1^ i 280; natives of eradication of 
Ibdal hair by the, iL 881. 

Vanellus oHstatua. wing-tubercles of the 
male, 11.44. 

Fane«M3B, L 876 ; resemblance of lower sur- 
flice of; to bark of trees, 1. 880. 

fABiABiLiTT, causcs o( L 107; in man, 
analogous to that in the lower animals, L 
106; of the races of man, L 217 ; greater 
in men than in women, L 267; p^od of; 

88 . 



relation of the, to sexual selection, L 287 : 
of bfarda, U. 119; of secondary sexual 
characters In man, 11. 805. 

Vablation, correlated, 1. 29; laws oi; 1 
109 ; in man, i 178; analogous, i. 186 ; 
analogous, in plumage of birds, IL 71. 

Yablations, spontaneous, L 126. 

YARIBTIS& absence oi; between two spo' 
des, evidence of their distinctness, i 207. 

Yabibtt, an object in nature, ii. 220. 

Yakiola, communicalde between man and 
the lower animals, 1. 11. 

YaurIal, L 28. 

Ybddahs, monogamous habits oi; 11. 847. 

Ybitch, Mr., on the aversion of Japanese 
ladies to whiskers, 11. 882. 

Yenobance, instinct oi; L 85. 

Ybitub Erycina, priestesses of; 11. 841. 

Ybbmb8,L818. 

Yebhifobm appendage, 1. 26. 

Yebbbaux, M., on the attraction of numer- 
ous males by the female of an AustraUan 

Ybbtebb^ caudal, number ol^ In macaques 
and baboons, 1. 144; of monkeys, partly 
embedded in the body, i. 145. 

Yebtebbata, 11. 1 ; common origin of the, 
i. 195; most ancient progenitors of, 1. 
208 ; origin of tlie voice in air-breathing, 
tl. 815. 

Vesieula proBtoHca^ the homologue of 
the uterus, L 80, 199. 

YiBRisSiS, represented by long hahfs in the 
eyebrows, f. 24. 

Vidua, 11. 178. 

Vidna cuoiUarit, i. 260. 

YiLLBBHB, M., on the influence of plenty 
upon stature, i 110. 

YiNSQN,- Aug., on the male of Epeira ni- 
gra, L 829. 

YiPEB, diflierence of the sexes In the, 11. 28. 

YiBET, on the number of spedes of man, 1. 
218, 

YiBTUBS, originally social only, 1. 90 ; grad- 
ual appreciation o^ i. 159. 

YiBOBBA, variability of, in man, 1. 106. 

Ym Archipelago, population of the, 1. 217. 

Ylaoovigu, l^f, on the ischio-publo 
musde, 1. 122. 

YocAL music of birds, IL 48. 

YoOAL organs of man, L 66; of birds, L 
67; U. 156; of fh)g8, IL 27: of the Inses- 
sores, ii. 58 ; difference oi; in the sexes of 
birds, IL 68 ; primarily used in relation to 
the propagation of the spedes, iL 814. 

YoGT, Carl, on the origin of spedes, L 1 ; 
on the origin of man, L 4; on the semi- 
lunar fold in man, L 28 ; on the imitative 
feculties of microcephalouB idiots, L 66; 
on microcephalous idiots, L 116; on 
skulls from. Brazilian eaves, L 210; on 
the evolution of the races of man, i. 221; 
on the fbrmation of the skull in women, 
ii. 802; on the Ainos and negroes, 11. 
^; on the increased cranial difference 
of ue sexes in man with race-develop- 
ment, 11. 814; on the obliquity of the 
eye in the Chinese and Japanese, U. 828. 
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ToiOB III imimiMli, B. fi61 : In monltevs 
and man, iL 804; la man, IL 819; oiisia 
o( In air-breathinip Tertebratea, IL 816. 

Voif Bar, definition of advancement in 
the organic acale, i. 208. 

TuLPiAX, Prot, on tlie resemblance be- 
tween the braina of man and of the 
higher apea, 1. 11. 

YuLTinuBB, selection of a mate bj the lb- 
male, IL 111 ; eolora ot, IL 219. 

W. 

WAinna, roong o^ IL 20& 

Waoitsb, S.,on the ooeorrence of the dias- 
tema in a Kaffre aknlL L 122; on the 
bronchi of the black atoiiL IL ST. 

Waotail, BayV Animal of the male befiw« 
the femal& ( 251. 

Waotailb, Indian, yomig oC fL 182. 

Waxbt, proportiona oi; in soldiers and sail- 
ors, L 112. 

WAnx, ProC, on the nnmber of species of 
man, L 218; on the o^or of Anstralian 
inAmta, IL 808; on the beardleasness of 
negroes, IL 806 ; on the fondness of man- 
kind for omamenta, IL 822; on the Ua- 
bili^ of negroes to tropical fevers after 
resiaence in a cold climate, i, 284; on 
negro ideas of female beauty, IL 880 ; on 
Javanese and Cochin-Chinese ideas of 
beaaty, IL 881. 

Walckbnaxr and Gervala, on the Ifyria- 
poda,L880. 

Waldktxb, M., on the hermaphroditlam 
of the vortebrate embiyo, L 1^. 

Walks, North, numerical proportion of 
male and female births in, L 291. 

Walkxb, Alex., on the large size of the 
hands of laborers* children, L 118, 

Walxkh, F., on sexual differences in the 
diptera, L 888. 

Wallaob, Dr. A., on the prehensile use of 
the tarsi in male moths, L 248; on the 
rearing of the AUantua sUk-moth, i. 
802; on breeding LepldoBtera, L 802; 

Sroportion of sexes otMamoyx UyntMck, 
I yamamai, and B. Pemyi^ reared by, 
. L 804 ; on the development of Sombyx 
Cynthia and B. yamamai, L 886; on 
the pairing of Bombysi OyntMa^ i. 8S8; 
on the fertilization of moths, 898. 
UTallacx, A. B., on the origin of man, 
L 4; on the power of imitation in man, 
L 88; on the use of missiles by the 
orang, L 50; on the varying appreda- 
tton of truth among different tribes, 
L 96; on the limits of natural selection 
in man, L 182, 152 ; on the occurrence of 
remorse among savages, L 169; on the 
effects of natural sefoction on civilized 
nations, L 161 ; on the use of the con- 
vergence of the hair at the elbow in 
the orang, t 186; on the contrast in 
the characters of the Malays and Pa- 
nuans, L 208; on the Hue or separation 
between the Papuans and Malays, i. 210; 
on the sexes of OmUhoptera CroBMUy 
L 801; on protective resemblances, L 
818 ; on the relative sizes of the sexes 



of tnaaeta, L 886; on Xlaphompia, I. 
888; on the Birds of Paradise, L 2l»; 
on the pugnacity of the males of Lep- 
iorhynoktu afurudatua^ L 868; on 
sounds produced by Euehirua longi- 
nuzmM,!. 870; on the colors ot iHa- 
dmta, L 876; on KcOlima, I 880; 
on the protective ookning of mothai 
L 882; on bright coloniti<m aa protec- 
tive in butterfiies.L888; on variabUi^ 
In the PapUionias, L 888; on mate 
and female butterfllea inhabittng diffeiw 
ent atationsL L 891; on the protective 
nature of the doll coloring of femalo 
butterillea, 1. 892, 892, 401 ; on miraicvy 
In butterflies^. 898: on the mimicry 
of leavea by Phasmtan. L 401 ; on the 
bright cok>rs of catOTpillara, i. 406; on 
brightiy-oolored flsheaft«quentins[ roefe, 
IL 17; on the coral anakea, fi. 80; on 
ParadUea apoda^ IL 70, 74; on the 
display of plumage by male Birda of 
Paradise. 11. 65; on assemblies of Birds 
of Paradise. IL 97; on the instabilUy 
of the oceUated spota In Bipparehia 
Janira^ IL 127; on sexually-Iunited in- 
heritance, IL 148; on the sexual colora- 
tion of birds, IL 168, 187, 189. 192, 198; 
on the relation between the colors 
and nidification of biida, U. 158, 168; 
on the coloration of the CotingidsB, it 
169; on the females of Paradiaea 
apoda and Papuafia^ iL 184; on the 
incubation of the Cassowary, iL 19&t 
on protective coloration in birds, iL 218; 
on the hair of the Papuans, iL 829; 
on the Babh:usa, ii, 250; on the mark- 
ings of the tiger, IL 287; on the beards 
of the Papuans, IL 806 ; on the distribu- 
tion of hur on the human body, il. 259. 

Walbus, development of the nictitating 
membrane in the, L 28; tud^s of the, 
ii. 281, 287 ; use of the tusks by tiie, U. 246. 

Walsh, B. D., on the proportion of the 
sexes in Papilio tumuSj L 801 ; on the 
Cynipidn and Cecidomyldso, L 805; on 
the Jaws of AmmopMUi^ L 882; on 
CorydaUt comtOus, L 882; on the m^e- 
henaile organa of male insects, i. 888 ; 
on the antenn» of PerUhtt L 888; on 
the caudal appendages of dragon-nlea, 
i. 884; on PXaiypn/ylhun ^oncamun^ 
i. 845 ; on the sexes of the Ephemerida^, 
L 850 ; on the difference cit cok>r In the 
sexes of Spectrum femoratum^ L 850 ; 
on sexes of dragon-flies, L 850; on the 
difference of the sexes in the lohnea- 
monidjB, L 854; on the sexes of Orao* 
dacna aU'cu, L 857; on the variation 
of the horns of the male Phanceus car- 
ni/ex^ L 859 ; on tlie coloration of the 
species of Anihocharis^ L 881. 

WAPm, battios of; iL 229; traces of horns 
in the female, IL 284 ; attacking a man, 
ii. 241 ; crest of the male, iL 268; aexual 
difference in the color of the, IL 276. 

Wabbles, Hedge, IL 189; young of the, 
ii.200. 

Wabblxbs, Bupcrb, nidification oA IL 161. 
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Wasikisb, aoqaired by anlmalB, i. 48. 
Wabikgton, K^ on the habits of the 

sticklebacks, ii. 2, 20; ovthe brlUiaiit 

colors of the male stickleback daring the 

breeding-season, VL 14. 
Wast-hog. tasks and pads of the, U. 2S8. 
Watchmakebs, short-sighted, L 118. 
Watkbhxn, n. 88. 
Watsbhouss, 0. O., on bHnd beetles, 1. 

856; on difference of color in the sexes 

of beetles,!. 856. 
Watebhouss, O. B- on the voice otffylo- 

Wateb-ouzbl, aatamn song of the, H. 51. 
Watxbtok, C, on the piriring of a Canada 

goose with a Bemicle gander, ii. 109 ; on 

hares fighting, iL 22S; on the BeQ-bird, 

1L 76. 
Wattlbs, disadvantageons to male birds 

in fighting, ti. 94. 
Wealth, infiuenoe of; L 168. 
YTealb, J. lianael, on a South AiHcaa 

caterpillar, L 408. 
WBAP0K& empk>yed by monkeys, L 60; 

use oi; L 182 ; offensive, of males, i. 249 ; 

of mammals, iL 280, et seq, 
Weaveb-bibd, iL 52. 
Weaveb-bibdb, rattling of the wings ofj 

iL 59 ; assemblies of; ii. 97. 
Webb, jDt., on the wisdom teeth, L 26. 
Wedoewoob, Hensleigh, on the origin of 

language, L 64. 
Weevils, sexaal difference in length of 

snout in some, L 247. 
Weib, Harrison, on the numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes in pigs and rabbits, i. 

295; on the sejces of young pigeon^ L 
. 297; on the songs of birds, u. 50; on 

pigeons, ii. 104; on. the dislike of blue 

pigeons to other colored varieties, ii. 118 ; 

on the desertion of their mates by female 

W pigeons, iL 114. 
BIB, J. Jenner on the nightingale and 
blackcap, L 257; on the relative sexaal 
maturify of male birds, L 258 ; on female 
pigeons deserting a feeble mate, L 254; 
on three starlings frequenting the same 
nest, L 260; on the proportion of the 
sexes In Macketea pugnax and other 
birds, i. 297 ; on the coloration of the 
TViphanaSi L 888; on the rejection of 
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THE ORIGIN OF CIYILIZATION ; 

OB, TBI 

PRIMITIVE OOJVDITIOIf OF MAN. 
By SIE JOHN LXrBBOCE, Bart, 1LF.« F.B.& 

380 Faces. Ill-astratecU 

This interesting work is the fruit of many years' research 
by an accomplisbed naturalist, and one well trained in mod- 
BTU scientific methods, into the mental, moral, and social cod* 
dition of the lowest savage races. The want of a work of 
this kind had long been felt, and, as scientific methods are 
being more and more applied to questions of humanity, there 
has been increasing need of a careful and authentic work de- 
scribing the conditions of those tribes of men who are lowest 
in the scale of development. , 

** This interesting work — ^for it is intensely so in its aim, scope, and tbe 
ability of its author — ^treats of what the scientists denominate antliropoloffy^ 
or the natural history of the human species ; the complete science of man, 
body and soul, including sex, temperament, race, civilization, etc^' — Frovi- 
dence PmB» 

** A work which is most comprehensive in its um, and most admirable in 
its execution. The patience and judgment bestowed on the book are every- 
where apparent ; the mere list of authorities quoted giving evidence of wide 
and impartial reading. The work, indeed, is not onlya valuable one on ac- 
count of the opinions ft expresses, but it is also most serviceable as a book 
of reference. It offers an able and exhaustive table of a vast array of facts, 
which no single student could well obtain for himself, and it has not beeo 
made the vehicle for any special pleading on the part of tbe author.*'—- 
Undim Athenaeum, 

** The book is no cursory and superficial review ; it go^ to the very heart 
of the subject, and embodies the results of all the later investigations. It if 
rei^ete with curious and quaint information presented in a compact, luminom, 
and entertaining form." — Albany MerUng JoumaL 

** The treatment of the subject is eminentiy practical, dealing more with 
fact than theory, or perhaps it will be more just to say, dealing only witb 
theory amply sustained by fact." — Detroit Free Prtn, 

" This interesting and valuable volume illustrates, to some extent, tiif 
way in which the modern scientific spirit manages to extract a consider ibic 
tteaiore from the chaff and refuse neglected or thrown ajside by formei- ip 
lairers.**— Zondbn Saturday Heview, ^ 

D. APPLETON & CO., PabUslieni. 
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2>. AppUton S Companp^t Publieationt. 

LAY SEEMONS, 
ADDEEfiSES, AND REVIEWS, 
Bt thokas henrt huxlet. 

Otolk, Um. too pftfM. Mm, $1.7f 
Tim if tk» latest And most popular of tlie works of tliis in- 
Irapid and acoompliahed Engliah thinker. The American edition 
of the work is the latest, and contains, in addition to the English 
edition, Professor Hozley^s recent masterly address on '^ Spon- 
taneous Generation,'' delivered before the British Associatioa for 
the Advancement of Science, of which he was president. 
The following is from ao able article in the Independent .* 

The ** Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews *' is a book to be read 
bj every one who would keep up with the advance ef truth — as well by 
those who are hostile as those who are friendly to his conclusions. In 
it, scientific and philosophical topics are handled with consamAiate abil- 
ity. It is remarkable for purity of style and power of ezpressioii. No- 
where, in any modem work, is the advancement of the pursuit of that 
natural knowledge, which is of Tito! importance to bodily and mental 
well-being, so ab^ bandied. 

Professor Huxley is undoubtedly the representative scientific man of 
the age. His reverence for the right and devotion to truth have estab- 
lished his leadership of modem scientific thought He leads the beUefii 
and aspirations of the increasingly powerful body of the younger men of 
science. His ability for research is marvellous. There is possible no mors 
equipoise of Judgment than that to which he brings the phenomena of 
Kature. Besides, he is not a mere scientist. His is a popularized phi 
losopby ; social questions have been treated by his pen in ajnannermost 
masterly. In his popular addresses, embracing the widest range of top- 
ics, he treads on ground with which he seems thoroughly familiar. 

There are those who hold the name of Professor Huiley as synony. 
mous with irreverence and atheism. Plato^s was so held, and Galileo'^ 
and Descartes^s, and Newton*s, and Faraday^s. There can be no greater 
toistake. No man has greater reverence for the Bible than Huxley. No 
one more acquaintance with the text of Scripture. He believes there is 
definite government of the universe ; that pleasures and pains are distrib- 
itcd in accordance with law ; and that the certain proportion of evil 
woven up in the life even of worms will help the man who thinks to bear 
ais own share with courage. 

In the estimate of Professor Huxley's Aiture influence upon science, 
his youth and health form a large element. He has just passed his forty. 
Ifth year. If God^spare his life, trath can hardly fail to bfr the gamer 
(torn a mind that is stored with knowlcd^ of the laws of the Craator^i 
operations, and. that has learned to love all beauty and hate atl vilensft of 
Mature and arL 
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8PBN0EK8 8T8TEM OF PHIL080PHT. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EYOLUTION. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 



Thto great system of sci«,ntiflo tuou^ht, the most original and important m«n 
nl undertaking of the age, to which Mr. Spencer has devoted his life, is now well 
advanced, the published Tolnmcs being: First Ffinc^riea^ Ths Principles qf ^ 
•logy, two Yolnmes, and Ths Principles qf Psychology^ vol. i., which will be 
shortly printed. 

This philosophical system differs from all its predecessors in being sohdly 
ba^ed on the sciences of observation and induction ; in representing the order 
and course of Nature ; in bringing Nature and man, life, miod, and society, under 
one great law of action ; and in developing a method of thought which may serve 
for practical guidance in dealing with the aifoirs of life. That Mr. Spencer ia tbs 
man for this great work will be evident fhim the following statemeota: 

" The only complete and systematic statement of the doctrine of Evolution 
with which I am acquainted is that contained in Mr. Herbert Spencer^s *■ System 
of Philosophy ; * a work which should be carefnUy studied by all who desire to 
know whither scientific thought is tending."~T. H, Bxjsaxr, 

"• Of all our thinlcers, lie is the one who has formed to himself the largest new 
scheme of a systematic philosophy."— Prof. Masson. 

**If any individual influence is visibly encroaching on Mills in this country, it 

"Mr. Spencer is one of the most vigoiotxB as well as boldest tikliikers that 
English speculation has yet produced.**— Jobh Stuabt Mux. 

" One of the acutest metaphysicians of modem times."— iMd. 

*' One of our deepest thinkers."— Dr. JosKPe D. Hooksb. 

It is questionable if any thinker of finer calibre has appeared in our coun- 
try."— Gbobob Hbnbt Lewes. . 

**He alone, of all British thinkers, has organized a philosophy.*^— i^<tf. 

*^He is as keen an analyst as is known In the history of philosophy; I do not 
sxo^t either Aristotle or Kant."— Geobox Biflbt. 

"If we were to give our own Judgment, we should say that, since Newtoa, 
there has not in England been a philosopher of more remarkable speculative and 
lystematizing talent than (in spite of some errors and some narrowness) Mr. Bet^ 
Dert Spencer."— ZoTMiofi Saturday Seview. 

** We cannot reflrain ftrom offering our tribute of respect to one who, whether 

tir the extent of his positive knowledge, or for the profundity of his speculativt 

iBsiidit, tias already achieved a name second to none in the whole range of Bog 

tish philosophy, and whose works will worthily sustain the credit of BngUsk 

• tboagi^l U the present geaeration."- fFestminster BsHsw, 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHT 

FIRST FRINCIPLE8. 

* ToL iMtf ISmo. 616 Pft«ea. Price $8 60. 

CoyTERTB; 

Pasx FiB8T.-^77b CrflJbioi0a62dL 

Ctttptai 1. RoUgloii^and Sdenoe; II. Ultimate RcU^one Ideoe; III 
Cndmete SdentUlc Idees; IV. The ReUtiTitj of all Knowledge; V The 
Reoondliatioii. 

Past Sioomd — £aiot s/tha KnowMt, 

l.Law8 in General; IL The Law of Erolution; in. The flame oon- 
linued ; IV. The GanseB of EVohitlon ; V. Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and 
Force; Yl The IndestrucdtNlitr of Matter; VU. The Gontinnitj of Motion ; 
Vllt The t^ersistenoe of Force; IX. The Ck>rTdation and E^niyalence of 
Fdrces;^ The Direcdon of Motion ; XL The Rhythm of Motion; XIL The 
Conditions Essential to Erblnuon; XIIL The InstahiUty of the flomoge- 
neous; XIV. The Muldplicatiou of. Effects.; XV. Differentiation -uid Inte- 
gration; XVI. Equilibration; XVIL Summary and Conclusion. 

In the first part of this work Mr. Spencer defines the province, limits, and 
relations of religion and science, and determhiefl the Intimate scope of 
philosophy. 

In part second he unfolds those fhndamental principles which have been 
arrived at within the sphere of the knowable; which are true of all orden 
of phenonema, and thus constitute the foundation of all philosophy. The 
law of Evolution, Mr. Spencer maintsdns to be umversal, and he has lien 
worked it out as the basis of hb system. 

These First Principles are the foundation of a system of Philosophy 
)x>lder, more elaborate, and comprehensive perhaps, than any other whki 
aai been hitherto designed in England. — BrUUh Quarierfy Rmeto, 

X work lofty m aim and remarkable in ezecutioa— CorRAiff Mof/imtinc. 

In the works of Herbert Spencer we have the rudiments of a positira 
rheology, and an immense step toward the perfection of the science of Psj- 
chology. — Chriatian Exaanrdner, 

If we mistake not, in spite of the very negative character of his own re 
Alts, he has foreshadowed some strong arguments for the doctrine of a po8i> 
ItTe Christian Theology. — Neva Englander, 

^ far as the frontiers of knowledge, where the intellect may go, there li 
» living man whose guidance may more safely be trustetl-^iltfMiM 
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SOCIAL STATICS; 

OB, 

rmS CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN HAPPINKSa 8FfiCI> 
TIED, AND THE FIRST OP THEM DEVELOPED. 

• BY HERBERT SPSNCSR. 



I 



OPIinONS OF TEE PRESS. 



Mr. Spencer, in bis ftble and logical work on '* Social StaUcs** .... JBSKfH 
burgh Review, 

It deserres rery high praise for the ability, deamees, and force with which 
it is written, and which entitle it to the character, now so raze, of a really sub- 
stantial book.— ^oHA ^r<<^ JSevief^. 

A remarkable work.- . . / . Mr. Spencer exhibits, and exhibits with He- 
markable force and clearness, mdny social eqaalization^ of. a^ just and right 
species which remain yet to be effected.— J?/*Ai«A QaarUrly Review, 

An inquiry conducted throughout with clearness, good temper, and strict 
logic. .... We shall be mistaken if this t>ook do not assist in organising that 
huge mass of thought which, for want of a more specific name, is now called 
liberal Oplnion.'-'AtheiMnun, 

It is the most eloquent, the most interesting; th'e most clearly-expressed and 
logically-reasoned work, with views thd most original, that has appeared in the 
science of social polity.-— Z^erorjf Oasette, 

The author of the present work is ho oTdinary thinker, and no ordinary wri- 
ter ; and he gives us, in language that sparkles with beauties, and in reasoning 
at once novel and elaborate, precise and logical, a very, comprehensive and 
complete exposition of the rights of men in society. .... The book will 
mark an epoch in the literature of scientific morality.— iSsonomist 

We remember no work on ethics since that of Spinoza to be compared with 
it in the simplicity of its premises, and the logical rigour with which a com- 
plete system of scientific ethics is evolved from them A work at once 

BO sdentifio In spirit and method, and so popular in execution, we shall look in 
vain for through libraries of political philosophy.— Zea<ler. 

The carefhl reading we have given it has both afforded us intense pleasure, 
nd rendered it a duty to express, with unusual emphasis, our opinion of its 
gmi ability and excellence.— iVonconybrinisIL 



Nxw Yoak: J), Applxton ako Coxpaht, 
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ESSAYS: 

MORAL POLITICAL, AND ESTHETIC. 

In one VoIiism. Iatc* Ifimo. 



L The Philosophy of Style. 

n. OrerLegisUtioiu 

IIL Monb of Trade. 

IV. Personal Beaatj. 

V. RepresentatiTo GoTemmont 

YL PiiBon-Ethics. 

Vn. lUulway Morato and Railway Policy. 

Vm. Graccfuhiefln. 

IX. State TamperingB with Money and Banka. 

X. Reform ; the Dangers and tha&fegaarda. 

ALSO, 

SOCIAL STATICS; 

OR, 

HIE OONDITIOJ^S ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN HAPPINESS 

SPECIFIED, AND THE FIRST OF THEM 

DEVELOPED. 

In one Volniiie. Xiarge 12ino. 

All these weeks we rieh In materisls far formfaiff intelligent opinions, even wfM(» 
we sre nnable to agree with those pat forth by the sathor. Much may be learned from 
Ihem in departments in whieh oar common Ednoatlonal ayatem la very deficient. The 
setiTO dtixen may derive from them aooorate ayatematized Infimnation coiDeeming }3!iM 
highest datiea to society, and the prtneiplea on which they are baaed. He may gain 
•lasrcr aotlona of the valae and bearing of evidenoe, and be better able to diatingmah 
between fiusta and laferenoea. He may find oommon thlnga aaggeatlTe of wiaer thoagfat 
—nay, we will ventare to aay of traer emotion— than beforob By glTlng as ftiller resit* 
■stioas of liberty and jnstloe his writings will tend to increase onr self-reliance In ths 
trsat emercmey <tf dylliiation to which we have been sammoned.— ^«£0«i^ MotUhig 
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THE 

PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY 

VoL X. 476 pasM. (Vow iB press.) 

OONTENTB: 

Part L— Thk Djlta or BiOLoar. 

L Organic Matter. — ^11 The actions of Forces on Organic Hatter. — IIL Tbt 
redactions of Organic Matter on Forces. — ^IV. Proximate Definition of 
life. — ^y. The Correspondence between life and its CSrcum stances.— 
VL The Degree of Life raries as the D^ree of Correspondence.— 
VIL The Scope of Biology. 

Part IL — ^Thx Lvductions or Biology. 

L Growtli. — ^n. Developnient — ^IIL Function. — IV. Wast^ and Bepair.— 
y. iMaptotion.— -Yk Indiyiduality.— VII. Genesis.— VIIL Heredity.— 

IX. Variation.—- X. Genesis, Heredity, and YariatioiL— XL Classifica- 
tion.— XIL Distribution. 

Part m.— T» SmunoM or Lxm. 

L Preluninary. — ^11. General Aspects of the Special-cpeatkw Ujniefliiiai.- 
in. General Aspects of the Evolution-hypothesis. — ^IV. The Argumcnti 
from Classification. — ^V. The Arguments from Embryology. — YL The 
Argiunents from Morphology. — VOL The Arguments from Distribution. 
— Ym. How is Organic Evolution caused?— IX. External Factoro.— 

X. Internal Factors.— XI. Direct Equilibration.— XII. Indirect EquOi 
bration.— XHL The Cooperation of the Factors. — XIY. The Conveig 
ence of the Evidences. 



Ail these woriu are rich in materials for ftinnlog Intelligent opinions, even where 
»• are nnable to agree with tboee put forth by the author. Maoh may be learned from 
Aem (n departments tn which onr common Edneatlonal sjrstem la wj deficient Tba 
•ctlvo dtizen may derive frmn Uiem aeenrate sjrstematlzed InformatiOD concerning hll 
UgkLest duties to society, and the principles on which they ai« based. He may gala 
•learer notions cf the value and bearing of evidence, and be better able to distinirnisli 
between f icta and inferenoea. He may find common things suggeati ve <ii wiser thought 
-*Bay, we wiU venture to say of truer emotion— than before. By gl vlng us Ailler rcall- 
flitlont of UberCj and Jostiee his writing* will tend to Increase onr self-reliance In tht 
ic«at enieiieD^ of olviUation to which we have been stunmoDed.— AOBmUe MoniMr 
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IT&ODVCTIOH A.HD BBIEV BIOOBAPHIOAL HOTIOXI 
BjT EDWARD L. TOUICANS, MJ). 12rao^ 490 pa^^ 

CONTENTS 
L Dy W. R. Gboti. The CorrelAtioii of Fbj^cal Forces, 
n. By Fh>C HiLMHOLTZ. The Intenolion of Natural Forcea. 
m. By J. R. Uatir. 1. Remarks on the Foroea of Inoigaiiic Nature. 
2. On Celestial Dynamics. 
8. On the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat 
IV. By Dr. Faradjlt. Some Thou^ts on the Consenratfon of Foxx^s. 
T. By ProC Lubio. The Connection and EquiTalenoe of Forces. 
VL By Dr. Cabfirtir. The Correlation of the Physical and Vital Forces 

*^Thls wwk is a rery weleooM addltloB to our adratille litontnra, aai wfn b« 
partieakriy aoeepttble to those who wish to obtain a popoho', bat «t the sum tloM 
pteoise and clear view of what Faraday Justly oaUs the hlgfaeiit hw In physical scleaei^ 
the principle of the oonserratloB of Ibroe. Bnlltelent attention has not been paid to the 
puUieation of collected monographs or memoirs npoo special sabjects. Dr. Tonmana* 
work exhibits the valoe <tf such collections in. a.recy stiildng manner and we eamesUr 
hope his excellent example may be followed in other bnnehes of science.**— ^merioofi 
Journal <^ ScUnc6. ' ■ ': ^ 

**It was a happy thoaght which soggosted the pabllcatton of this Tolame. The 
qnestlon is<rften asked, and pot so easfly answered. What ars the new decMaes of tlie 
Correlation and Consenration of. Faroes? In this Tiriome we havo the anewer, and 
with the reasons of its chief expounders ; those who sre ignorant on that theme, can 
thus question the original authoritiea.**~iireio JPnglander, 

** Wo here !»▼« the original exposition of the new Philosophy of Forces, aooompa- 
■led by an excellent exposition of both the expositions and the exposltars; the whole 
wHl be a rare treat to the lorers of adrandng sdeatlile thonght**— JfetAodM 
^uarterlp SevUw, 

**This is, perhaps, the most remarkable book of the age. We hare here the lateH 
dtseoTerlea, and the highest results of thought concerning the nature, laws, and ceo* 
asetloBS of the fiiroes of the universe. No bigger or more sublime problem can engsga 
ttie intellect of man than is discussed by these doct<vs of science intent atone on aniw 
!a« tt the truth.**— Detrail i>M Press. 

*This work presents a praiseworthy specimen of complete and fldthAil aothorshi^t 
fad It* pcbllcatloa at this time will form an epoch in the experience of ntiay thinllaf 
sladii**— ifriMM. 
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ESSAYS: 

MORAL, POLITICAL, AND ESTHETIO. 
Ib ona Volume. Iiaxffe 122no. 386 pairas. 

OONTKNTS: 

L The PhUoaophy of Style. 

IL OTcr-LeeJsIation. 
ML Morals of Trade, 
ly. Personal Beauty. 

V. RepresentatiYe GoTemment. 
VI. Prison-Ethics. 

VII. Railway Morals and Rulway Policy. 
VIII. Gracefulness. 
IX. State Tamperings with Money and Banlok 

X. Reform ; the Dangers and the Safeguards. 



** TImm Esnys form a new, and if we are not mistaken, a uioet popular InstaQmeHl 
tf the Intelleetoal bene&otions of that earnest writer and profound philosopher, Her- 
bcrt Spencer. There ii a remarkable union of the speculative and practical In tlicM 
papers. They are the fruit of studies aUke economical and psychological; they touch 
the problems of the passing hour, and they grasp truths of universal application ; thej 
will be found as instruotiTe to the general reader as interestlsg to political and social 
•tadenta^— JiTMtflln TrawMript, 

** These Essays exhibit on a;most every page the powers of an independent hunuui- 
Uarlan thinker. Mr. Spencer^s ethics are rigid, his political views llberalistic, and his 
aim Is the production oi the hic^'^t earthly good.*— ifetA0<2<«< QuarUrly Jieriew. 

* It abounds iii the results of the sharp observation, the wide reach of kn^^wledge, 
and the capacity to write clearly, forcibly, and pointedly, for which this wtitei Is pr^* 
eminent. The subjects are all such as concern us most intimately, and they are treated 
with admirable tact and knowledgu. The first essay on the Philosophy of Style is 
worth the cost of the volume; it would be a deed of charity to print it by ttseli; and 
isad it to the editor of erery newspaper in the land."->i\ret0 Knglander. 

** Spencer Is continually gaining ground with Americans; he nukes a book Ibr oci 
nora serious moods. His remarks npon legislation, upon the natora of political Insti- 
tnttons and of tbeu* fundamental i»inciples; his elncidation of those foundation truths 
whieh oontrol the policy of government, are of peculiar value to the American stu 
deat^— JSosftm I\>»L 

**This volume will receive the applause of eveiy serious reader lor the profbuad 
twnestness and thoroughness with which its Tiews are elaborated, the Infinite scientille 
kuowledge brought to bear on every question, and the acute and subtle thinking dla 
^yed In every ehapter."— iT. Wi Christian AdvoecUe, 

''A more instructive, suggestive, and stimulating volume has not reooned u !» t 
mt tiflM.* — P# evUen «« JavtmaM, 
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ILLUSTBATIONS OF UNIVERSAl PROGRESS. 

A SERIES OF DISCUSSIONS. 

« 

IVol LArvtlSno. 470 Bnim. PHm $8.50. 



AmenoftD Notice of Spencer^s New System of riuloaophy. 

L Progr>3U : iu Law ud Canae. 

11 Manners and Fashion. 

m. Tlie Genesis of Sdenoe. 

IT. The Physiology of Langhter. 

v. The Ori^n and Function of Mudc. 

VX The Nebular Hypothesis. 

VU. Bab on the Emotions and the Will 

Fia niogicnl Geology. 

IX. The Derdopment Hypothesis. 

X. Theriodal Organism. 

XL Use and Beauty. 

XIL The ciources of Architectural Types. 

XIIL The Ose of Anthropomorphiujn. 

These Ess&js constitute a body of maflsivG and original ffiougfat upon a 
large variety of important topics, and will be read with pleasure by all who 
appreciate a bold and powerful treatment of ftmdamental themes. The 
gencial thought which pervades this book is beyond doubt the most impor- 
tant that the Loman mind has yet reached. — N, Y, IndqtmdenL 

Those woo have read the work on Education, will remember the ana- 
lytic tendency of the author^s mind — his clear perception and admirable cx< 
position of first principles— his wide grasp of facts— his ludd and vigorous 
style, and the constant and controlling bearing of the discussion on practical 
results. These traits characterize all Mr. Spencer's writings, and mark, in 
la eminent degree, the present volume. — N» 7. Tribune, 

We ri'gard the distinguishing feature of this work to be the peculiarly 
hlereeting character of its matter to the general reader. This is a great 
literary as well as philosophic triumph. In the evolution o( a system of 
Philosophy which demands serious attention, and a keen exerdse of the m- 
fcelleol to fiithom and appreciate, he has mingled mudi that is really popoiat 
•nd entertaininf^-— i?oc^«8^ DenuteraL 
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